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A National Forest and Lumber. Policy 


/ The public, in the long run, gets what it wants. 


' Many a city has wanted an electric railway, pur- 


chased it at the price of an unlimited franchise, 
and would now give much to be rid of its bargain. 


' Such cities are repenting in ‘‘sackeloth and ashes’’ 


that they did not look farther and think deeper 
Yes; the American 


q public gets what it demands, but it is sometimes 
» sadder and wiser because of the unforeseen results 


of its action. 
At present much is said about the failure of the 


-jumber industry to provide a future supply of tim- 


ber to take the place of the crop now being har- 


: yested. Evidently some now feel that it is time 


3 


for the pressure of public sentiment to be applied 
to the lumber industry. 
That the lumber industry is in a very bad eco- 


_ nomic condition and that a future supply of tim- 
ber for our wood using industries is not being 


Competi- 


causes. A study of the economic condition of the 
lumber industry previous to the war showed that 


» the indirect results of speculation in timberland 
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had been an excessive burden of manufacturing 
equipment, over-production of lumber, and actual 
loss on the operations. According to the Govern- 
ment report of this investigation, 108 southern 
pine manufacturers in 1914 sustained an average 
loss of 5.8 percent on the investment in plants and 
operating capital. The larger part of this specula- 
tion was in land which originally came from our 
national or State public domains. If we had had 
sound public domain policies this land would have 
remained in the public domains until it was needed 
for production purposes. We, the public, thru our 
Government made the mistake which is largely 
responsible for this bad condition. 


Permanent Forest Management a Necessity 


The lumber industry has frankly cut out one 
region after another without making any provi- 
sion for a future crop The pulp companies have 
been a little me sted in natural reproduc- 
tion and ~~ w, if any, of them have 
pre _-y of raw material. The 

. certain species were obtained 

puses makes it very evident that the 

, of our more valuable species is getting low. 

the condition of any region after a wood using 

industry has moved on is so bad that it is, for this 

reason alone, to the interest of society to establish 

permanent forest management as soon as possi- 
ble. 

But it costs to establish permanent forest man- 
agement. The lumber business is already loaded 
so heavily that it can not carry any more and live. 
Society can not get along without the lumber in- 
dustry. Furthermore, the present condition of the 
lumber industry is largely due to speculation, which 
was forced upon it by a public policy, and to com- 
petition, the evils of which the general public has 
been all too slow to recognize. Therefore the pub- 
lic, or some part of it, must sooner or later pay the 
price. 


[By B. A. Chandler] 


From the accounting standpoint there are just 
two ways of considering this cost of establishing 
permanent forest management. It may be con- 
sidered as a replacement or as an investment. If 
considered as a replacement made by the operat- 
ing companies it must be charged to the cost of 
production and the consumer of lumber in the 
present generation pays the bill. If the replace- 
ment idea is carried out by the Government and 
the cost raised by taxation the tax payer of the 
present generation pays the bill. If the invest- 
ment plan is put into operation the consumer of 
the next generation will pay the bill. Who ought 
to pay the bill? 

Our fathers. by. making a mistake in their public 
land policies have loaded us with a very difficult 
economic problem, Unless we decide between the 
replacement and the investment ideas we are go- 
ing to load the future generations with one even 
more difficult. If the replacement idea is put into 
operation any stands which have been raised on 
the investment basis will prove very bad invest- 
ments, The price of forest products will be the 
price of harvesting and manufacture only. If the 
investment idea is carried out the future price of 
forest products will include the cost of raising the 
timber, and forests which have been raised on the 
replacement basis will net a tremendous profit. 

If we decide that the present consumer ought to 
pay the bill we must relieve the lumber industry 
from the pressure of speculation and competition 
so that it can carry this expense and still make a 
reasonable profit on its investment. 

Unless the measures which are adopted to ac- 
complish this are accompanied by means of fore- 
ing all timberland owners to practice replacement 
it seems to the writer that it would result, first, in 
more profit to the lumberman; later, in the erec- 
tion of more mills and hence greater competition 
and, finally, in a condition similar in many ways 
to the one we now have. ‘There are always a few 
men in any industry who would take advantage of 
these low rates of interest to make more immediate 
profit without shouldering the expense of replace- 
ment. The pressure of competition would force the 
others to follow suit. Hence, unless the Govern- 
ment is going to take over this whole problem, and 
do it directly, some mandatory regulations are 
necessary to accomplish the result and at the same 
time protect the right-minded land from the wrong- 
minded owners. 


Replacement Financing and Its Trend 


What effect this policy of replacement will 
have on the price of lumber depends on how the 
replacement is made. Burt P. Kirkland, of the 
University of Washington, contends that by es- 
tablishing a Federal forest loan board similar to 
our Federal farm loan board the lumber companies 
would be able to save enough interest on borrowed 
capital to meet the expense. Those companies 
which are financing themselves soundly are creat- 
ing a surplus fund which will equal their deprecia- 
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tion in capital value by the time they are cut out. 
The cost of this form of depreciation is charged 
to the cost of production. If the business was op- 
erating on a permanent basis this form of deprecia- 
tion would not be necessary and a corresponding 
sum could be turned in toward replacement. If 
the cost of replacement can pot be met by these 
and other methode of reorganization the cost of 
production will be increased and the consumer 
will have to pay the difference. 

If this plan could be worked out in all its de- 
tails and put in operation in such a manner that 
the burden of increased cost would be felt equally 
all over the country at the same time it would seem 
to be the best way out. It may yet be the best 
way out, but there are many very perplexing prob- 
lems in working out the details. 


Unequal Distribution of Advantages and Expense 


If any one State puts this plan into operation 
before the others the lumbermen of that State 
will be forced to fail because of the pressure of 
competition from outside. And even if the Fed- 
eral Government took action making it compulsa- 
tory it could not be enforced all over the country 
at the same time, for the inspecting force could nat 
be sufficiently organized everywhere at once. Also 
it is a bigger burden for some companies than for 
others to establish permanent forest management. 
Some plants in the East are so situated that there 
is not stumpage left within shipping distance to 
keep them running twenty years. Others in the 
West have still enough stumpage to last them nearly 
a hundred years. Provided it takes the same length 
of time to grow a crop of raw material from the 
seedling to financial maturity in each case, the firm 
in the East has to plant a much larger area each 
year and therefore has a bigger burden to carry. 
The same situation might occur with two compet- 
ing concerns. It would seem, therefore, that some 
means of controlling competition, at least during 
the period of readjustment, would have to be de- 
vised. 


Modifying Competition 


There are several suggestions which have been 
made for overcoming some of the evils of compe- 
tition, among which are the following: 

1. To remove the restrictions and let the lumber 
companies organize in restraint of trade. Competi- 
tion has been so intense in the business and the 
ideals of individualism are so embedded in the 
industry that # is doubtful if they could get to- 
gether soon enough to save themselves and the 
future timber supply. 

2. To return to war-time methods and fix a min- 
imum price on forest products which is high enough 
to permit the industry to carry the replacement 
burden. 

3. To fix the alowed cut, thus curtailing the sup- 
ply and foreing the price up. 

If either of the first two methods were used it 
would probably be necessary to have a tax on ex- 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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Weed Quality Doors 


stay hung without sagging, shrinking or 
warping. Therefore, they are trade 
builders for dealers who sell them. 


Leading Jobbers Sell Them 


If your’s can’t or won't supply you, let us 
tell you where you can get them close by 
and save freight. Weed Quality Doors 


and Weed Sash made from California 
White Pine is a combination hard to beat. 
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YOU are Looking for Values 
WE Can Deliver Them | 


Having Several Million Feet of choice 


Northern Hardwoods 


Send us your inquiries for 
ANYTHING YOU WANT 


and let us convince you. 
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Manwectures ~ Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 
Green Bay, ~” "Siang" Wisconsin 
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Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


si. 
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Lumber <",W. > Lath 
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Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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mission and preventing their evasion just as the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
enforced. 

While on this subject there is another phase that 
necessarily arises here for consideration. The ex- 
periences of the war and the activities of the mail 
order houses are going to compel the progressive 
lumber dealer to adopt new methods, to get away 
from the old practice of selling the lumber and 
other material for a house by the thousand feet or 

A Corporation Controlled by other unit, and to sell the house complete. Dealers 
THE ESTATE OF JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH who are adopting this plan not only find that it in- 
se creases their business and pleases their patrons but 

OFFICES; EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING that it makes it easy to defeat the competition of 

431 South Dearborn St. the mail order houses. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered this sug- 
Cable Address, “‘Lumberman, Chicago.” gestion many times and is pleased to see that the 
idea is becoming absorbed and that more and more 
is it becoming the practice of dealers properly to 


Another interesting letter comes to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN from a reader in Ohio who says: 

‘¢Your issue of June 21 is before me and I have 
just read your editorial on ‘A More Satisfactory 
Wage System in the Lumber Industry.’ The saw- 
mill foreman in the North whose letter you quote 
voices the opinion of all the thinking workmen of 
today that employees should participate in the 
profits. I, myself, as superintendent of several 
small plants, have tried the piece work system 
where it could be done, but, when all these have 
been tried out more or less, I believe that nothing 
less than some satisfactory sharing of the profits 
will fill the bill.’’ ae 

Thissof course, is a phase of the problem that, 
we have no doubt, is being given full consideration, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certain that, 
whatever changes in the present wage system may 
develop from the study now being given to that 
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equip themselves for planning and selling houses 
complete and to be in fact merchandisers of 


homes or other buildings. 


A More Satisfactory Wage System a 


Need of the Lumber Industry 


That manufacturers of lumber, especially in the 
South, are deeply interested in the question of a 
more satisfactory wage system and the feasibility 
of a general adoption of the piece work system 
of payment is evidenced by the number of letters 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN comment- 
ing on its editorial utterances on this subject. One 
of the latest of these is from a large southern mill 


question, they will be to the advantage and bene- 
fit of the conscientious, industrious employee and 
make for better efficiency and for more complete 
codperation between employer and employee. 
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operator who says: 

‘‘We have read your very interesting editorials 
dealing with wage systems in use in the lumber 
industry. We feel that your arguments are sound, 
and we are heartily in accord with your conclusions. 

‘““There can be no doubt but that the system 
of the daily wage makes for inefficiency and for 
waste, and this is true not only from the standpoint 
of the employer who pays for service on this basis, Poet, The Lumberman (63) 
but it is also true from the standpoint of the wage Realm of the Retailer (48-49) 
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Remedial Legislation Needed for 


Protection of Retail Lumbermen 


As a result of persistent prodding the Federal 
Trade Commission recently has issued orders for- 
bidding the continuance of certain unfair practices 
by mail order lumber concerns, which orders are 
all right as far as they go. But there seems to be 
something wrong with the Government’s machinery, 
for it fails to follow up these orders and prevent 
these concerns from doing practically the same for- 
bidden things in another way. To be sure, a way is 
provided by law for enforeing such orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but the machinery is 
cumbersome and rusty in the joints thru lack of 
proper use. Retail lumbermen of the country are 
the victims of the mail order concerns’ insidious 
charge, made more or less openly in their adver- 
tising and other publicity matter, that these re- 
tailers are profiteers and that the consumer can 
save the large profit of the middleman by dealing 
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Another Knock That Is a 
Boost for the Wood Ship 


Popular Mechanics is a very exact and scientific 
magazine. In its July issue it publishes an illus- 
tration showing eleven vessels moored in a row in a 
Pacific coast port. Beneath the illustration is this 
comment: 

‘¢These 3500- and 4000-ton wooden ships of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are part of the fifty 
which lie idle in the harbors of the Pacific coast. 
The green timbers used in their construction are 
said to have shrunk on their maiden voyages, mak- 
ing them totally unseaworthy.’’ 

As mentioned before, Popular Mechanics is a very 
exact and scientific publication. Of the eleven ves- 
sels pictured only four show smoke stacks or fun- 
nels; they might have made voyages, but the others 
were hulls only. How the seven remaining steamers 
made voyages without engines is not stated. Per- 
haps if Popular Mechanics were to explain the sci- 
entific method whereby ocean going steamships can 
navigate without the aid of engines to propel them 
it would give something of real worth to its read- 
ers—but it did not see fit to do that. 

There are in Pacific coast harbors a number of 
wooden vessels that are lying idle. These vessels 
are idle because machinery has not been installed 
in them and so they have to lie idle. Lumbermen 
are chartering every wooden vessel they can secure 
to carry export cargoes and no instance has come to 
the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where 
a consignee has refused to charter a wooden ship. 

The wood vessels built by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were built as a war measure; they were 
built hastily and so have to have more repairs than 
would be necessitated by leisurely production. As 
vessels, they are good vessels tho as cargo carriers 
they leave much to be desired. This fault is not in 
the wood of which they are built but is in the 
design prepared by the architect selected by the 
Shipping Board for that purpose. It may not be 
scientific, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN submits 
as proof of the desirability and worth of the wooden 
ships the fact that the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has had no difficulty in selling all the wood vessels 
it has offered for sale and it can not supply the re- 
quests for charters for wood vessels. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has issued a voluminous 
and detailed statement showing that the wood ves- 
sel is a success and furthermore this success was 
obtained under the handicap of poor marine design. 


Where Single Tax Defeats 
Its Own Purpose 


In view of the introduction into Congress of a 
bill advocated by single taxers and proposing to 
raise a considerable part of Federal revenues from 
a tax on lands, the contribution by Isaiah Skeels 
published upon pages 42 and 43 of this issue is 
most important and valuable. It shows very clearly, 
from the standpoint of a writer who is himself to a 
large degree a believer in the main principles of the 
single tax system, that the taxation of timber lands 
does not have the economic effect which is the basic 
idea of single tax. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has already editorially suggested this, because it is 
very clear that while high taxes upon vacant land 
in and about cities may stimulate more building 
and, therefore, lower rentals, the imposition of a 
tax upon lands that are already in use for the 
growing or holding of timber (or any idle lands 
that might be available for such purposes) can not 
possibly under present conditions in any way stim- 
ulate the growth of more trees, but has exactly the 
contrary effect. 

This writer covers the ground so thoroly and 
logically that very little remains to be discussed 
editorially. It may be observed, however, that the 
tabular example which hé gives is based upon the 
doubling in value every ten years which is usually 
applied not to the growth of trees from an initial 
planting but rather to the holding for investment 
of virgin timber that is already matured at the out- 
set. In the ease of the virgin timber, accretion and 
deecretion balance, and if stumpage values remain 
level there is as great a value at the beginning as 
at the end of the period, and this value is of course 
subject to taxes. If, however, the fifty years in 
question are devoted to the raising of a new timber 
crop its taxable value at the beginning is very small. 
Doubling in value every ten years it is at a com- 
pound interest rate of 7.2 percent; this, of course, 
including taxes, fire protection ete. in addition to 
interest on investment. The tables figuring the 
cost of growing timber usually employ a rate of 
4 or 5 percent after assuming the average annual 
rate of taxes and capitalizing this as an addition 
to first cost. Let us assume, for instance, that it 
costs $12 an acre to plant young trees upon land 
worth $6 an acre and that the taxes for the period 
may be assumed to average 30 cents an acre yearly; 
in taking a 5 percent compound interest rate the 
tax would amount to the interest upon $6 and $6 


is therefore added to the first cost of $18, making 
a total of $24 upon which the interest is computed. 
It may take fifty years as Mr. Skeels figures to 
grow the crop, altho sixty years is often figured. At 
5 percent compound interest for fifty years $24 
would increase to about $275 as nearly as four- 
place logarithms show the answer. From this de- 
duct the value of land at the end of the period, 
which we will assume to be $9, and also the $6 
capitalized tax value and we have $260 as the cost 
of the crop at the end of fifty years. This allows 
nothing for fire protection or other supervision 
during the period, but it is usually figured that the 
products secured from thinnings during the growing 
period will pay this cost. 

These figures are merely tentative, showing the 
method of calculation. Of course, 5 percent inter- 
est upon an investment of so speculative a character 
is not highly attractive to private capital and prac- 
tical forest production will not be secured upon any 
large scale until the increase in the value of grow- 
ing timber will somewhere nearly meet the figures 
which Mr. Skeels uses in his article. 

The so-called Ralston bill appears to have behind 
it a widespread mail campaign in which single tax- 
ers all over the nation are actively engaged. Those 
interested in lumber and timber conservation should 
be prepared to insist that in this, or any future 
land tax legislation, due recognition should be given 
to the facts which our contributor has quite clearly 
presented. 


Dividing the Estate of the 
Late Mr. John Barleycorn 


When a notable and wealthy personage dies 
the public usually is very much interested in 
knowing who the heirs are and how the estate is 
to be divided. The late Mr. Barleycorn, who, as 
is quite generally known, departed this life just 
as the clock in the steeple chimed the hour of 
midnight on June 30, left a huge estate, but as 
he died intestate the question of heirship is both 
important and interesting. The reason he neg- 
lected to make a will, it is generally assumed, is 
that he did not believe the end was so near, hav- 
ing been assured by numerous doctors that he 
still had some time to live. 

The heirs are quite numerous, but the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is strongly of the opinion that 
the lumber business is in line to inherit a nice 
slice of the $2,000,000,000 estate that the old gen- 
tleman left. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to refer to the amount named as the annual in- 
come from the Barleycorn estate, rather than the 
estate itself, for it represents merely the annual 
expenditure for liquor in the United States. In- 
cidentally, it is equivalent to about $22 per capita 
for every man, woman and child within the con- 
fines of this country. 

The experience of ‘‘dry’’ cities and States has 
abundantly demonstrated that prohibition stimu- 
lates home building. With national prohibition 
in effect there is every reason to expect that this 
beneficent result will be greatly accentuated. 
Therefore, in so far as their business interests 
are coneerned, lumbermen should be cheerful 
mourners over the passing of the late unlamented. 
Prohibition helps home building for the very 
simple reason that the people have more money 
to build homes with. Here are a few interesting 
facts along this line: 

In Denver, Colo., during the first ‘‘dry’’ year 
the bank deposits increased 16 percent, the total 
increase being $29,000,000. Savings bank de- 
posits increased 26 percent during the first nine 
months. Almost 20,000 new savings accounts 
were opened during the first year, far exceeding 
any similar period in the city’s history. 

In Portland, Ore., the first ‘‘dry’’ year bank 
clearings increased $95,000,000; savings deposits 
increased $4,000,000 and time deposits $3,000,000, 
a total increase of savings of $7,000,000. 

In Seattle, Wash., bank deposits increased the 
first year 21 percent, or $18,000,000, and bank 
clearings increased 29 percent, or $177,000,000. 

It used to be said that ‘‘prohibition will kill 
business.’’ If increasing bank deposits, bank 
clearings, and savings accounts especially, are 
‘‘killing business’’—bring on the knife. 

Another benefit which the lumber industry— 
the manufacturing end more particularly—will 
‘‘inherit’’ is the increased efficiency of its labor. 
On this point a statement signed by twelve of 
the largest employers of Detroit, nearly all of 
them known nationally as the heads of great in- 
dustrial corporations, says: ‘‘Our concerns are 
reporting fewer absentees of men, fewer acci- 
dents, greater unity and higher efficiency on the 
part of the employees. The men come to work 
now with clear heads and steady hands on Mon- 
day mornings and after holidays.’’ 

The late Mr. Barleycorn seems to be stirring 
uneasily in his grave, and his friends entertain 
hope that he may come forth for a brief sojourn 
among the living. Be that as it may, the date 
when the lid will be screwed down for keeps is 


but a few months away, so it is not premature 
for the heirs to size up the estate and figure on 
what they will do with their shares. 


Government the Logical Repro- 
ducer of Forests 


It is with much satisfaction that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN presents to its readers the considera- 
tion of a national lumber and forest policy by 
Prof. B. A. Chandler, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, which appears upon the front 
page and page 52, this issue. There has been much 
discussion of this subject, but much of it has been 
from a onesided viewpoint, presenting the subject 
narrowly from the standpoint of the lumber manu- 
facturer, or sometimes even more narrowly from 
the standpoint of the professional forester. This 
author seems to treat the subject in a very detached 
and dispassionate manner, giving due weight to all 
the various interests involved, including the private 
owner of timber, the manufacturer of lumber from 
the raw material, the general public, and the Fed- 
eral and State governments thru which the public 
functions in its relations to such matters. 

It will be noticed that Professor Chandler in his 
contribution remarks that wood pulp companies 
have been a little more interested than lumbermen 
in annual reproduction and planting, altho he con- 
cedes that few even among paper pulp people have 
provided for a permanent supply of raw material. 
It might be well in this connection to take proper 
cognizance of the fact that it is a much easier 
matter to grow a tree to suitable wood pulp size 
than to continue its growth thru the considerable 
number of years necessary to reach saw size. Fur- 
thermore, forestry regeneration in spruce and bal- 
sam is dealing with more favorable species than 
most of those used for saw timber with the possible 
exception of white pine in New England, and 
loblolly or oldfield pine in the South and south 
Atlantic coast regions. 

Professor Chandler’s conclusions seem to lead up 
very logically to the growing of timber as a Gov- 
ernmental enterprise. Being a long-time process, 
it is one that lends itself naturally to financing 
thru bond issues; and, as he very clearly points out, 
offers the peculiar advantage of being a constantly 
increasing asset; whereas highways, waterways and 
such other public improvements as are usually 
financed thru governmental bond issues are most 
valuable and usually most useful at the outset, and 
often by the time the bonds mature much of their 
value has disappeared thru depreciation and some- 
times also thru obsolescence. 

There is another point here also which this 
writer does not mention, but which he undoubtedly 
would be quick to concede. The individual enter- 
prise in the growing of trees may perhaps meet 
with disappointment and failure, because forestry 
is not yet a science, nor even so exact an art that 
its results can always be confidently predicted. 
Such an individual loss might wipe out the entire 
capital investment. Governmental growing of 
trees, however, would be in such volume that the 
results of occasional failure would be absorbed and 
balanced by the proportion of successful experi- 
ences on other tracts and with other species. In 
other words, Government growing of timber would 
be in sufficient volume and sufficiently distributed 
to establish an average. 

The fact that cheap lands suitable for the grow- 
ing of trees are at this time largely in private own- 
ership is no very serious handicap, and particularly 
in relation to State forestry, because many of the 
States have acquired and are acquiring considerable 
quantities of such lands thru tax forfeitures, and 
if well worked out a State forestry policy could 
quickly use such available lands and many of our 
cut-over States with such policy in effect would by 
this time have had new forests established in con- 
siderable quantity. 

It is of course true that the growing of new 
forests from the seed or seedling does not meet the 
entire problem; we must have in addition forest 
reproduction conserving the immature growth in 
existing lumber holdings. When, however, Govern- 
ment is ready to do its part in fire protection and 
tax relief, the private owner may be encouraged 
to codperate. 

This article merits the careful attention of every 
reader and it is to be hoped will bring out some 
further discussion of this important subject. 


THE NATIONAL Bank of Commerce of New York, 
in an article upon the building situation, states 
that despite the falling off of immigration, war 
losses and death from influenza the population of 
this country in 1918 increased by at least 800,000 
people. As building operations were largely stopped 
in 1918, it is now necessary to provide housing 
for the 1918 increment in population and also 
that part of the increment in 1917 not taken care 
of in 1918, and at the same time the natural rate 
of growth in 1919. 
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When the Wheat Money Enters the Channels of Trade 


How will the money received by the farmers 
of the United States for their énormous wheat 
crop be spent? In Kansas alone the Topeka 
Capital estimates the crop at 220,000,000 bushels 
and values it at about $480,000,000. What are 
the farmers going to do with this money? The 
Capital expects Kansas farmers to build 30,000 
new homes; to build 50,000 silos, buy 30,000 
pianos, 50,000 kitchen cabinets, and $50,000,000 
worth of farm machinery; putting in for good 
measure 50,000 motor cars, 30,000 tractors, 
20,000 motor trucks, 50,000 furnaces, the same 
number each of power washing machines and oil 
stoves and a mere trifle of $10,000,000 for 
jewelry. 

But what is true in Kansas is true in most of 
the agricultural States—farmers are the most 
prosperous they ever have been. Not only have 
they the money but they have the inclination to 
invest in the numerous comforts and conveniences 
that are deemed essential to maintain the stand- 
ards of living that they have set for themselves. 
The price of corn is so close to that of wheat 
that the increased production an acre over wheat 
brings the acre returns to the farmer from that 
cereal to a level above that from wheat. 

Whether farm produce values are figured in 
corn, in wheat, in hogs, or in cattle, the result 
is the same—enormous prosperity for the farmer; 
and in the face of this prosperity every possible 
influence thru governmental agency, thru agri- 
cultural experiment station, thru farm periodicals 
and thru the local press has been brought to bear 
to induce the farmers of the United States to 
spend their money for improvements in keeping 
with modern civilization. The building program 


alone has received more attention than any other 
from these agencies, and if the farmers of the 
country do not in the next twelve months build 
more homes, more barns, more silos and more 
other farm structures than in any previous 
twelve months surely all signs fail. 

It may be that a lot of money in the hands of 
farmers will go for mere luxuries, as for ex- 
ample, the $10,000,000 for jewelry predicted by 
the Kansas editor. But farmers, at the same 
time that they are the most conservative, are 
the most sensible of citizens, and their prosperity 
is more likely to be reflected in substantial im- 
provements like houses, barns and silos than 
would the prosperity of almost any other class 
of citizens. 

This means that the present offers the most 
alluring prospect for the distributers of lumber 
that ever has been known to the lumber trade. 
But in order to participate in this prosperity of 
the farmer retailers of lumber must realize that 
tremendous influences will be exerted upon him 
to expend his money for other materials than 
lumber. A glance at the list of expenditures 
suggested for Kansas will show where this money 
may go; and the apportioning of it is to be de- 
termined by those who seek the farmer’s trade. 

Surely no retailer need be told of the per- 
sistence of the automobile salesman nor of the 
fascination of the automobile. He likewise has 
had ample demonstration of the enterprise and 
alertness of the seller of substitutes and of the 
mail order concern. The policy of every modern 
selling organization is to offer service, service, 
as has been said of force in another connection, 
‘without stint or limit.’’ And it is service that 


the lumberman must offer if he is to get the 
business. 

The local retail lumberman may, if he choose, 
know almost to the dollar how much money his 
farmer neighbors will have to spend; and he can 
and ought to know whether they should spend 
that money for homes, for barns, for silos or 
what not. No other class seeking the farmers’ 
trade is in so strategic a position to secure that 
trade as are retail lumbermen. But the trade is 
not going to rush into their yards without an 
effort on their part. They, exactly like other 
trades catering to the farmer, must offer service, 
ample, appropriate and adapted to the needs of 
the farmer. 

Is it necessary at this late day to say what 
this service shall be? It must include house 
plans, for one thing; general information re- 
garding building, for another; and it should in- 
clude facilities for supplying every lumber and 
building supply need of farmer and villager. 
Many retailers recognize these facts and are 
equipping their plants and adapting their faeil- 
ities to the needs of their entire trade; and, it 
may not be amiss to add, they are getting the 
business. This trade will not come so easily as 
not to require ample stocks to make prompt de- 
liveries, nor will it come in the face of indiffer- 
ence when brought into competition with eager- 
ness to serve on the part of those offering sub- 
stitute materials. Not only must the lumberman 
have the lumber and other building supplies, but 
he must keep before his community the fact that 
he has them, and his publicity must make known 
the complete service that he offers to prospective 
builders—a service that omits nothing that will 
make building of wood the most logical thing to do. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the signing of the peace treaty come prob- 
lems to which American business men thus far 
have given little attention; namely, the reéstab- 
lishment of trade relations with the Central Powers 
to the end that the United States may be able to 
supply a large share of the commodities which 
Germany and Austria will require in vast quan- 
tities for their material reconstruction. Questions 
relative to the advancement of credit to the Allied 
European nations have received much thought, and 
naturally interest first turns to those who were 
friendly during the war, but now that peace is to 
be established on a permanent basis with the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty signed a week ago considera- 
tion must be given to the requirements of the enemy 
countries. ; 

But this involves the working out of a system of 
extension of credit because the credit situation in 
the defeated countries is far worse than the deplor- 
able condition in some of the smaller Allied coun- 
tries. As a matter of world protection against a 
recurrence of serious disturbance, the industries of 
Germany and of Austria must be reéstablished; 
otherwise the flames of Bolshevism will be fanned 
and will spread to menace the remainder of the 
world. 

With the peace treaty problem, therefore, come 
problems calling for the best thought from the 
ablest men of the country. So widespread has been 
the havoc of war that its effects on the credit struc- 
ture of the various countries are not easily elim- 
inated. What the world needs is credit, not money. 
There is an ample supply of the circulating media— 
in fact, too large a supply for peace times—but 
the tremendous destruction that took place during 
the war has curtailed the volume of available credit. 

By the natural processes of wealth concentration 
resulting from the war the United States has be- 
come very rich. Other nations have become rela- 
tively poorer in the long drain of war. Credit con- 
sequently must be the instrument by which the 
wealth accumulated in one place may in reality be 
used in another until gradually the wealth of the 
world will again assume the more natural distribu- 
tion. This necessarily involves the development of 
complicated eredit machinery. Every country in 
the world is endeavoring to speed up production to 
the end that new wealth may be created or that 
incomes may be sufficiently large to bear the burden 
of war loans and their fixed charges and the levy 
of taxation. 

An illustration of the methods being adopted to 
bear this burden is found in the L’Economist 
Frangais of recent date in which an account is 
given of the convention of political economists of 
Paris for the consideration of intensive production. 
‘¢The most important thing in the world just now 
is intensive production,’’ a delegate is quoted as 
saying. Former Premier Briand suggests that the 
best way to attain this end is to form a general 


council of employers, similar to the general council 
of labor. This council of employers will take meas- 
ures to do away with the present ‘‘anarchy in pro- 
duction,’’ attain unity of purpose in industry and 
safeguard the interests of all concerned. He be- 
lieves that such a solidarity of employers facing an 
equally well organized body of labor will result 
in an efficacious and useful understanding, tending 
toward intensive production of wealth. 

The idea expressed by one of the delegates is: 
‘«The time has come to recognize that there can be 
no social progress without harmony between em- 
ployers and workers. Labor and capital are both 
workers in a common cause—the attainment of the 
maximum material output with a minimum outlay 
of capital and physical effort. We must substitute 
for the old concept of the employer as the exploiter 
of labor the new concept of the employer as the 
organizer, agent and exciter of augmented pro- 
duction. ’? 

This gives a rather concrete idea of the thought 
that is running thru the French business mind, and 
it may be of interest to note that similar ideas are 
manifesting themselves in the American business 
mind. Here also effort is being made to intensify 
production, codrdinate all forces and harmonize 
capital and labor. The elimination of waste in 
strikes is difficult to attain, yet both capital and 
labor recognize the tremendous economic loss in- 
volved in the compulsory suspension of business and 
productive forces. : 

In causing a tremendous increase in our exports, 
in the last few years, the war has brought about 
a considerable concentration of the channels of our 
trade. In the earlier years five countries took 
nearly two-thirds of our exports. Germany and 
Holland were eliminated in the latter years of the 
war, Holland getting only $11,000,000 worth of 
goods from this country. In the place of these two 
countries, Italy and Japan appeared among the five 
leading countries, to which we sent almost two- 
thirds of our exports in 1918, 

Necessarily this condition must be changed, but 
to change it involves the working out of a plan of 
credit extension. One of the developments in the 
money situation in this country, which has aroused 
considerable attention, is the unfavorable effect 
being produced by money conditions upon the ac- 
ceptance market. The principal source of injury 
to the acceptance market recently has been the high 
rates for call money. Acceptance charges recently 
were a half of one percent lower in London than 
in New York, and consequently such a situation 
depresses the acceptance market as a whole. The 
development of a broad discount market in this 
country has been slow and unsatisfactory, yet it is 
realized that such a market is essential if we are 
going to fulfill the promises we have made to our- 
selves and to the world of bearing our full share 
of the financial burden and of commanding our 
full share of international trade. 


Studies of financial and banking conditions in the 
principal countries of Europe indicate that the eur- 
rency and banking situation on the continent is un- 
usually difficult, while it would appear that sup- 
plies of available capital have been reduced to a 
minimum basis. Hence it does not seem probable 
that conditions in foreign countries can be promptly 
restored to a normal footing without importing 
from abroad in very large measure the funds that 
are needed in the process of financial rehabilitation. 

It therefore would be necessary to devise means 
of credit extension by which this great, rich na- 
tion can extend to her more feeble allies (speaking 
from a financial viewpoint) the credit necessary to 
enable them to buy our products. The primary 
effect of a great exportation of goods from the 
United States is twofold; namely, that of keeping 
fields, factories and men employed and disposing of 
their products, and, on the other hand, that of main- 
taining prices. Necessarily a slackening of the 
export trade means an increased consumption of 
goods at home or else a lessened production of 
goods. 

In the encouragement of export trade middle 
western bankers have joined with eastern bankers 
in a codperative movement to work out a plan for 
extending credit to Europe which would enable the 
war impoverished countries to obtain food, raw 
materials and necessary manufactured products in 
the United States. The Chicago Clearing House 
has already appointed a committee which will work 
with a similar committee from New York. Bankers 
realize that any slackening of the export trade 
would mean an increased consumption of goods 
at home or else would mean a restricted produc- 
tion that would lead to shortened industry, less 
demand for labor and, subsequently, falling prices. 
It is to avoid this and to bring about an orderly 
readjustment that the bankers are concentrating 
their efforts on foreign trade and methods of finane- 
ing it. 

The lumberman is just as deeply interested in 
this as is the farmer who grows wheat, or the 
packer who cures meat, or any other producer that 
is contributing to the new wealth of the American 
nation. Furthermore, there are involved problems 
of a domestic character—for instance, the railroads 
on which we must rely to bring the raw material to 
our factories and the finished products to the mar- 
kets or the seaboard. The war has demonstrated 
clearly that the people can no longer ignore one 
class of industry without affecting all. Anti- 
railroad agitation, while popular during the crest 
of the movement, so impaired railroad credit that 
the ability of the carriers to increase facilities was 
curtailed, hence all business suffered and finally 
the Federal Government as a war measure was 
compelled to take over and operate the railroads at 
a tremendous cost, in order to insure the transpor- 
tation of the military and other supplies needed at 
home and to support the armies abroad. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Situation 


The peace treaty has been signed by Germany, 
with a result that broader development of interna- 
tional trade will shortly develop. This broadening 
in the export field when added to the increase in do- 
mestic business is certain to be stimulating to the 
United States, especially in view of the splendid 
crop outlook. ‘ Production in most lines is slowly 
but surely increasing, but notwithstanding this the 
reports of goods being withdrawn from sale become 
more frequent in every line as sales made take up 
all the material that can be offered and still higher 
prices appear inevitable. The European countries 
are taking stock to determine the financial effects 
of war. In Europe the general attitude is that 
America, alone among the Allied belligerents, re- 
tains profits made during the war and, what is 
more important, is not impoverished in raw ma- 
terials. This means that more and more will the 
United States be called upon to finance export 
shipments. Taking the country as a whole, the 
crop outlook continues excellent. Wet weather has 
done damage in some sections of the wheat coun- 
try and other crops are affected adversely to a 
certain extent by wet weather, but the general out- 
look continues excellent and, as far as winter wheat 
at least is concerned, a record crop is assured. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


Demand for southern pine continues in excess of 
the amount of stock offered for sale. The de- 
mand is particularly keen for B and Better floor- 
ing and remarkably good prices are asked and paid 
for this item. For example, a mill in the Southeast 
recently sold some 3-inch B and Better flooring, 
f. o. b. the mill, for $56, while $54 was obtained 
for No. 1 common. With the shortage in B and 
Better flooring the other grades are enjoying a 
better demand and the prices asked are paid with- 
out quibbling by the buyers. Finish, partition and 
all items entering into general house construction 
are in great demand and prices on a number of 
items have advanced this week. In some cases at 
least two advances on the same item are noted. 
In fact, there is no such thing as a stationary price 
list, and sales are either accepted with no prices 
noted, the lumber to be invoiced out at the going 
market, or the seller makes a special price upon 
the items wanted and the buyer pays it. The 
labor situation is spotty. Some of the mills are 
short of men, while others have men in normal 
number. Where the men are numerous, however, 
they are universally inefficient, so the effect in keep- 
ing down production and other work is the same. 
Weather conditions are slightly better in some sec- 
tions, while in others mills have been forced to 
close down because of the wet weather. Apparently 
there is not going to be the usual Fourth of July 
dullness, as buyers give no indication of abandoning 
the hunt for needed stock. With better weather 
which now seems at hand in the South, a number of 
the small mills will get in running order and this 
will increase the supply of lumber. During June 
shipments have exceeded production and few mills 
enter July with so much stock as they had on May 1. 
Increasing evidence of the revival of the export 
trade is seen. One company alone plans to export 
this year 100,000,000 feet and it seems probable 
that this record will be equalled or broken by other 
companies. 


With the Hardwood Trade 


In the South the buyers are taking all the dry 
stock available and at prices never before heard of. 
For that matter, the present cost of production is 
such as never was heard of before, and it represents 
no greater increase over prewar figures than present 
selling prices do over prewar selling prices. In fact, 
many manufacturers say that because of the gen- 
eral inefficiency of labor and the expense of opera- 
tion resulting from bad weather the great cost of 
manufacture eats up profits very fast. The better 
grades continue to be the best sellers, and are 
going largely to such consumers as furniture fac- 
tories and implements manufacturers. The furni- 
ture manufacturers are simply swamped with or- 
ders and there seems to be a very firm feeling in 
the trade to the effect that because of the depres- 
sion experienced during the war by the hardwood 
trade it is only fair that a good profit be obtained 
now. In other words, the spirit of harmony is evi- 


dent between the buyer and the consumer, a situa- 
tion that always should be evident, but nevertheless 
is not always present. The demand for hardwood 
flooring is great and manufacturers find little dif- 
ficulty in obtaining what they think the flooring is 
worth. In the North production is being speeded 
up all possible, and probably there is more hard- 
wood in shipping condition in that section than in 
the South. Buyers, however, are rapidly cleaning 
up all available stock, particularly of birch, the 
demand for which for use as interior trim is very 
great. The call for hardwood for interior finish 
is increasing but is not so active as it will be in six 
weeks or two months, when the full effect of the 
building revival will be felt. There is no such thing 
as a price list and the price paid in each case is 
the result of an individual transaction and as a re- 
sult there is a considerable difference in prices paid 
for the same items by different purchasers. 


Demand for White Pine 

No difficulty is experienced in selling dry white 
pine provided prompt shipment can be assured. 
Prices are seldom discussed, the determining factor 
in making sales being the ability to ship. In the 
North production proceeds at a lively clip and at 
present is greater than the volume of sales and also 
exceeds shipments. The reason that sales are held 
below production is because the manufacturers re- 
fuse to sell that which they have not to sell. In 
other words, there is comparatively little lumber 
to dispose of and that little is easily sold. Reports 
from eleven mills in the North show that for the 
week ended June 21 shipments of 6,690,000 feet 
of lumber and 2,200,000 lath were made, compared 
with 6,635,000 feet of lumber and 1,970,000 lath for 
the previous week. Orders received were reported 
at 3,948,598 feet, compared with 3,234,365 for the 
week before. Production of the same mills was 
7,877,614 feet of lumber and 1,444,850 lath, com- 
pared with 6,753,829 feet of lumber and 1, 114,- 
450 lath for the previous week. 





North Carolina Pine Pointers 


The manufacturers of North Carolina pine feel 
very much encouraged over the present outlook. 
The market continues brisk for both rough and 
dressed lumber. Even the lower grades show steady 
improvement from week to week and many of the 
mills that a month ago had a surplus of low grade 
stock are now oversold and refuse to book orders for 
future delivery. Manufacturers are giving the 
question of labor much attention. Shortly after the 
Fourth a number of mills will start again and 
therefore it is necessary that more help be se- 
eured. Prices have advanced on a number of 
items and the tendency of the market is decidedly 
upward. For the week ended June 21 a group of 
forty-five mills actually produced 7,700,000 feet, 
or 42 percent of normal production. This is an 
increase of 2 percent over the production of the 
previous week. Orders booked call for 13,500,000 
feet, while shipments were 9,200,000 feet, or 19 
pereent above actual production. The volume of 
orders booked for June, broadly speaking, is about 
twice as great as either shipments or production. 


Western Pines Situation 


In California and southern Oregon the market 
for sugar pine, as well as for California white pine, 
continues very active and producers are unable fully 
to satisfy the demand. The prices obtained are 
satisfactory to the sellers and there have been ad- 
vances upon some items in most demand. Shop 
lumber is practically cleaned up at the mills and 
much of this year’s cut is already contracted for. 
In the Inland Empire, while the volume of orders 
placed shows a decrease, this is not occasioned so 
much by lessening in demand as by a shortage in 
stock that can be sold. During the week advances 
of $1 were made on No. 3 shop and $2 on No. 2 and 
better shop. The price of fir and larch dimension 
and boards was advaneed to a parity with that 
asked on the Coast. For the week ended June 21 
a group of twenty-nine mills in the Inland Empire 
booked orders for 25,375,000 feet, made shipment 
of 23,510,000 feet and produced 24,306,000 feet. 
Normal production is estimated at 25,000,000 feet. 
Actual production, therefore, is only slightly less 
than normal production and it is the highest level 
reached so far this year. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


A number of the Douglas fir mills were shut down 
for repairs this week and also to enable the men to 
take part in the usual Fourth of July celebration, 
Production will be resumed as promptly as possi- 
ble, for manufacturers desire to clean up as much 
as possible of the accumulated orders, and also 
realize that any continued curtailment of produc- 
tion will make it exceedingly difficult for them to 
give their customers any service at all. Stocks are 
badly broken and are becoming more so as ship- 
ments have exceeded production for several weeks, 
tho by only a slight margin. Orders booked are 
not quite up to actual production or, rather, were 
not up until the Fourth of July close down, be- 
cause manufacturers have so many orders on hand 
that they do not feel at liberty to book business 
for future delivery. The demand continues excellent 
especially from the rail trade, and the market shows 
a firmer tendency, most of the sales being made on 
Discount Sheet No. 6. In some cases prices have 
been paid above the list where immediate shipment 
could be guaranteed. Finish, ceiling, partition and 
flooring are in especial demand and a number of the 
manufacturers are almost entirely out of these items 
despite the fact that dry kilns are kept filled all 
of the time. For the week ending June 21 a group 
of 125 mills report actual production of 78,835,000 
feet. For this week orders were booked for 77,- 
430,000 feet, while shipments of 88,095,000 feet 
were made. Normal production for this group is 
estimated at 84,295,000 feet. This group of mills 
still has on hand practically 11,000 cars of un- 
filled rail orders. 


Call for Hemlock 


The demand for hemlock is keen as is the demand 
for every other wood that enters largely into house 
building. The revival of building in the East 
is progressing rapidly and thus the hemlock pro- 
ducers are particularly favored in being near an 
eager market and one that it is impossible to satisfy 
at present. Eastern buyers continue to take a great 
deal of interest in hemlock from the North and are 
also paying attention to the Pacific coast stocks of 
this wood. Prices are very firm and stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers are small, especially of 
lumber that is in shipping condition. 





In the Cypress Field 


Dry stocks of cypress are broken and in poor 
condition as to lengths and widths and as a result 
many orders are turned down by the producers until 
they can round their stocks out in better shape to 
meet the demands of the trade. There has been 
some complaint regarding a shortage of cars also, 
tho as yet this condition has not greatly restricted 
business. It is making the manufacturers very cau- 
tious about accepting orders for future delivery, 
however. The weather has been too wet even for 
the loggers accustomed to operate in the cypress 
swamps and the supply of logs, both in the woods 
and at the mills, is less than normal. Production of 
lumber at the sawmills also has been restricted by 
weather conditions and as a result production has 
not been able to keep pace with orders booked. 
Prices are very firm and have an upward tendency. 
When prompt shipment can be assured the price 
is the last thing to be considered. 


The Shingle and Lath Outlook 


The demand for lath shows a steady increase from 
week to week and supplies in the hands of manufac- 
turers are really getting badly reduced. Lath 
prices advanced this week in many sections, the 
advances ranging from 25 cents to 50 cents a 
thousand. The red cedar shingle market has been 
a little steadier this week and with the close of 
the mills resulting from the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion the market is sure to remain firm, as the 
demand for shingles has not decreased. The sup- 
ply of cedar logs at the mills is not large and most 
of the producers have more orders than they can 
fill, and with the restricted output of the next two 
or three weeks the demand is very apt to cause 
an increase in the market. The demand for cypress 
shingles continues in excess of the supply and thus 
very good prices are obtained. With the growing 
searcity of cypress and red cedar shingles the in- 
terest of retailers in redwood, white cedar and pine 
shingles increases and sales naturally show a cor- 
responding increase. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SELLING SHINGLES BY THE ‘‘SQUARBE’’ 


The present basis for price comparison between 
shingles, the unit of sale for which is the “thousand,” 
and substitute roofing, the sale unit for which is the 
“square,” is altogether unfair to shingles. ‘The con- 
sumer requiring material is quoted on substitute roof- 
dings at so much per square, and on shingles at so much 
per thousand, and the prices he gets are naturally un- 
favorable to shingles, because the units are not equal. 

Shingles and substitutes should be bought and sold 
on the same basis as far as the unit of measure is con- 
cerned. This point is very well worth the earnest 
thought of every manufacturer and dealer, especially 
when it is considered that the enormous growth of sub- 
stitute roofings has been due in very large measure to 
the advantage in price they are able to assume under 
wood shingles. This cheaper price, leaving the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of shingles and substitutes 
entirely out of the question, does not represent any 
certain amount as saved to the consumer, for the sim- 
ple reason that the surfacing quantity of the substi- 
tutes is not equal to that of shingles under their rela- 
tive units of sale. 

It is estimated that nearly 90 percent of the 16-inch 
shingles used are laid more than 4 inches to the 
weather; accordingly the unit of sale for 16-inch 
shingles should be a square laid 4% inches to the 
weather. A thousand shingles, as they are sold under 
existing conditions, will cover a surface of 116 square 
feet when laid 4% inches to the weather, so it can 
easily be seen how great is the price advantage to sub- 
stitute roofings which offer approximately one-sixth 
less material. 

If, for example, the present mill base price for 16- 
inch “Rite-Grade” Perfects were $5 per thousand these 
shingles could and should be quoted to the consumer 
at $4.30 per square, mill base, which price would not 
present an unreasonable comparison with even the 
cheaper grades of substitutes. Also there would be 
still great difference in the delivered price of shingles 
per square as against the price per thousand, because 
the guaranteed weight would drop from 180 pounds 
per thousand to about 155 pounds per square. Ac- 
cordingly, the price of shingles delivered on a 75-cent 
rate of freight when quoted on the same unit of meas- 
ure as substitute roofings would be as here shown: 


5/2 16-inch Perfects.......$4.31 per sq. 
Frt. on 155 lb. @ 75 cents.. 1.16 





Delivered price.............$5.47 per sq. 


5/2 16-inch Perfects.......$5.00 per mill base 
Frt. on 180 lb. @ 75 cents.. 1.35 





I) rare $6.35 per M 
Delivered PEC. 6. c ccccusice 5.47 per M 
$ .88 difference to the 
consumer, which looks and is a big item and which will 
be the means of diverting to shingle manufacturers a 
great deal of business that now, thru no other reason 
than a misunderstanding, is going to the manufacturers 
of substitutes. 
The degree of difference per “square” and “thousand” 
for 18-inch shingles is still greater, because on the aver- 





age 18-inch shingles are laid 514 inches to the weather. 
In this case four bunches of Perfections will lay a 
square, which reduces the price per square to one-fifth 
less than the per thousand. 

A change such as is here suggested is radical, there 
is no doubt about it; but conditions sometimes require 
radical changes, and when we consider how great a 
proportion of our business the substitutes have taken 
from us, because their price per square was less than 
our price per thousand, we must recognize that some 
change, no matter how radical, is a necessity. 

We are spending a great deal of money this year to 
maintain and increase our present markets and yet we 
are simply handing business to our competitors because 
we. are too sound asleep to recognize that we must put 
our basis for price comparison on the same unit as our 
competitors if the consumer is to give our product fair 
consideration. 

The solution of this problem lies with the shingle 
manufacturer only. We can not expect dealers to make 
this change for us, because they won’t do it unless we 
insist. Consequently, we must either change the size 
of our bundle so that it contains only a sufficient num- 
ber of shingles properly to cover a square or we must 
change our present system so that the basis for our 
sales and quotations is the “square,” which means 
something instead of the “thousand,” which means 
nothing. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to ask anyone interested 
in shingles to think about this suggestion, because if 
anyone is interested he is going to think, and think 
hard, without being asked.—INQuiry No. 125. 

[The above letter was received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from a large manufacturer of red 
cedar shingles. It opens up a very interesting sub- 
ject and one that is well worth going into in de- 
tail. A case which recently came to the attention 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN well illustrates the 
confusion that results in the mind of the buyer 
from numerous standards of measurements in pur- 
chasing. A certain large mail order concern is 
selling plaster by the sack at a rate that returns 
the mail order house about $30 a ton. The mail 
order house in selling the plaster never mentions 
the number of pounds in a sack or how much wall 
a pound of plaster will cover and speaks only in 
terms of sacks. Retailers in the territory are sell- 
ing the plaster by the pound at so much a ton and 
are getting just about half as much a ton as the 
mail order house. In a way the retailer who is 
selling shingles at so much a thousand and other 
roofings at so much a square is doing the same 
thing in a limited way. An Illinois retailer has 
furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the 
following cost of building three varieties of roofs. 
The figures include laying a square of each ma- 
terial together with the nails and labor; the 
figures for shingles for the best grades are $8.70 
a square, for asphalt shingles $11.25 a square and 
for asbestos slate $18 a square. 

Comment upon the ‘‘square’’ method of market- 
ing shingles is invited.—EpITor. ] 


SINGLE TAX APPLIED TO FOREST LANDS 

I have before me yours of June 11. 

I admit very freely the difficulties surrounding the 
application of thessingle tax system as it can be applied 
to city, suburban and farm lands when application is 
sought to the lumber situation. The underlying prin- 
ciple, however, would be met in a manner at the same 
time just and in conformity with fundamental prin- 
ciples, by the nationalization of forests. This we have 
to some extent as practiced by our forestry bureau 
and is common in France and Germany. 

At the time of preparing the bill to which you make 
reference I did not have particularly in mind the 
lumber situation and did not undertake to include any 
qualifications which would specially affect it. Mr. 
Louis S. Murphy, of the forestry division, Agrictiltural 
Department, this city, made a special study of the 
matter several years ago and wrote one or two articles 
about it which may have been published, but which I 
have not at hand. Mey I suggest that you drop him 
a line?—J. H. RALsTon, Washington, D. C.—No. 93. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of June 
14 gave the text of a proposed bill to impose a 
tax upon all lands held in amounts of $25,000 or 
over. The above letter is from the author of this 
bill and indicates that in its preparation no par- 
ticular consideration was given to the peculiar 
effect which such taxation would have upon for- 
estry and timber conservation. The only relief 
which he suggests is that the national Government 
should own all of the forests, a prescription which 
would be somewhat difficult in application. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made inquiry 
of the source of information which Mr. Ralston is 
kind enough to mention and also takes pleasure in 
publishing in this issue a special discussion of the 
subject by Isaiah Skedéis, author of the book on 
land tax economics entitled ‘‘Cost and Price’’ and 
a man of practical experience in lumbering, as 
well as in the woodworking machinery line.— 
Epiror. | 





GUM OFFERED FOR EXPORT 


We want to get in touch with exporters or foreign 
importers having requirements in gum manufactured 
to any thickness desired, also any width up to 80-inch 
with lengths not to exceed 6 feet. We have a dimen- 
sion mill operating in an extra fine quality of gum tim- 
ber and we are in position to furnish almost any qual- 
ity of stock conforming to the above, and if you are 
in position to put us in touch with parties requiring 
stock of this kind we will appreciate it very much. 

We would also like to get in touch with exporters 
and foreign importers having requirenients in clear 
gum squares not to exceed 3x3-inch—6 feet.—INQUIRY 
No. 122. 

[The above inquiry has been received from a 
southern manufacturer and wholesaler of cypress, 
hardwoods and southern pine. The name of the 
inquirer will be furnished upon request.—EbITor. ] 





Proposed Department of Public Works 
of Real Interest to the Lumber Industry 


When a bill is introduced into Congress for 
enactment, its first reading is made with reference 
to its probable effect on the personal interests of 
the reader. This is but natural and entirely proper. 
Subsequent readings are made for the purpose of 
estimating the effect on the proposed law on the 
public, <A bill was introduced in the Senate and 
House on June 25 to create a Department of Pub- 
lic Works and was printed on page 40 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 28. 

A reading of this bill, with reference to its effect 
on the lumber industry, discloses several important 
facts. Every kind of construction work involves 
the use of wood in some form, of varying qualities 
and quantities. As this bill controls all forms of 
engineering and building construction executed 
under Government supervision, it naturally affects 
a large volume of timber production. Under pres- 
ent conditions this volume of timber consumption 
is controlled by the specifications prepared in many 
widely distributed bureaus which are included in 
six of the great Government departments. 

The personnel of these bureaus is naturally 
drawn from different sources, resulting in varying 
specification requirements, designs and inspection 
for identically the same ultimate result. There is 
no reason why a structure erected by the War 
Department should vary in the quality and kind 
of materials used from those erected by the Navy 
Department and the supervising architect’s office 
of the Treasury Department. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the specifications for timbers which are 
to serve identically the same structural purposes 
vary with each bureau that urges timbers in its 
construction work. 

It is not so long ago that a Government specifi- 
cation called for a certain kind and quality of 





[By A. T. North] 


southern pine timbers. The contractor was unable 
to fulfill these requirements for the simple reason 
that nature never provided the trees from which 
such timbers could be produced. It took consid- 
erable time and expense on the part of the con- 
tractor and lumbermen to convince the head of the 
department that the specification prepared by his 
engineer was impossible. 

With a Department of Public Works controlling 
all construction work executed for the Government, 
this condition can be corrected. As the specifica- 
tions will be controlled by one organization it will 
be possible for the producers of the various kinds 
of lumber to secure satisfactory recognition of 
their standard grades and agree on any special 
requirements that the Government may demand. 
This standardization of lumber specifications alone 
will be of great benefit to the industry and the 
same benefit will acerue to all other producers of 
construction materials. Another advantage will 
be gained in the uniformity of contracts, inspec- 
tion regulations, terms of payment and many other 
factors that enter into the relations existing be- 
tween the purchaser and the producer. 

It is proposed to transfer the Forest Service, as 
an entire unit, from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of Public Works. The trans- 
ferring of the Forest Service as a complete unit 
as now constituted would, at least, preserve its com- 
plete identity and does not indicate any dissocia- 
tion of any of its parts. This is to be desired for 
many reasons. The only subject for debate in 
this matter is whether the interests of the Forest 
Service wiil be better conserved in the new depart- 
ment than in its present connection. 





We are apt to associate the Department of Agri- 
culture with hogs, cattle, horses, wheat and garden 
seed. Its primary purpose is to care for and stimu- 
late the production of all food products, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. Agriculture is a production 
process and nothing else. The Forest Service fune- 
tions to utilize and conserve a material already pro- 
duced by nature and which exists on public lands. 
The utilization of forest products is a matter of 
engineering in some of its varied forms. Forest 
products in the form of lumber are used in greater 
measure in the construction of buildings and en- 
gineering works than any other material. This is 
true as to volume and value. 

It does not appear that the Forest Service will 
secure more favorable consideration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than in a Department of Public 
Works. The latter department would be controlled 
by a cabinet officer who ‘‘shall by training and ex- 
perience be qualified to administer the affairs of 
the department and to evaluate the technical prin- 
ciples and operations involved in the work there- 
of.’’ The assistant secretary in direct charge of 
the Forest Service, if transferred, would be a man 
of such technica] training and experience that he 
would have a clear comprehension of the functions 
of the service. In fact the whole department would 
be made up of men of similar training and ideals 
and it would, for that reason, function more effee- 
tively than any other department of the Govern- 
ment. The well wishers of the Forest Service will 
consider this very carefully. Probably some rea- 
sons opposed tc such transfer may be based on 
valid grounds. These, however, must be in the ma- 
jority if the general opinion is to prevail against 
the transfer. 

The foregoing are some reascns why the new 
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department should be established, based on the 
interests of the lumber industry. Other industries 
have as good or better benefits to be derived from 
such action. In fact the building industry, with 
its ramifications, is the second largest industry in 
this country, agriculture being first. 

A Department of Public Works having control 
of all the construction, building and development 
of natural resources undertaken by the Government 
will have a tremendous influence on the great build- 
ing and construction industry of this country and 
be a most effective aid in a multitude of ways in 
its development. For that reason the engineers, 
architects, contractors and material producers have 
initiated this movement thru their organizations. 
As such and as individuals they are supporting 
the measure. The first endorsement of the meas- 
ure taken by organized lumbermen is in the form 
of a resolution adopted by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association at Chicago, June 20. This is 
a matter that all lumbermen should consider and 
act upon, both individually and collectively. 

A bill has been introduced into the Congress to 
place public roads, bridges ‘‘and any other public 


work that be now or hereafter assigned’’ in charge 
of the corps of engineers, U. 8. A. Without any 
prejudice against the personnel of that body, there 
are many reasons why such assignment of Govern- 
ment work should be prevented. The army en- 
gineers, as a body, are not trained in business 
competition. They have no incentive to design or 
construct better with a view to economy of con- 
struction, operation and maintenance. Their posi- 
tions are assured and the captain controls the 
lieutenant, the major the captain, and so on. This 
without regard to brains, ability and experience as 
promotion depends, as a rule, on seniority. If a 
dullard lives long enough he eventually attains con- 
trol. 

The man trained under conditions of business 
competition is being constantly ‘‘tuned up’’ to 
work so as to be able to compete with his fellows. 
He works under conditions in which the caste of 
rank does not obtain and it is from these men 
that the Department of Puble Works will be sup- 
plied. It is not probable that the people of this 
country will place its construction activities in con- 
trol of army officers, but rather in a department 


that is imbued with business and commercial ideas 
and methods. The army has and will exert great in- 
fluence in the Congress and its power is not to be 
lightly weighed. Its propaganda is clearly out- 
lined in the article printed on page 52 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 21. This deserves 
careful re-reading in connection with the text of 
the bill printed on page 40 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of June 28. 

The line of demarcation is clearly drawn in these 
two bills. On one side is the army, with its tradi- 
tions, ranks and red tape; on the other a codrdina- 
tion of all construction work controlled and ex- 
ecuted by civilians, using modern commercial meth- 
ods to the end that economy and efficiency will pre- 
vail. Public works affect every citizen in some de- 
gree and now that one of these bills may become a 
law, it is necessary for each individual, industry and 
organization to act and make known to the Congress 
the wishes of the public. The patriotic interest of 
the lumbermen in the general welfare of the nation 
is well known and appreciated by the public and 
it is reasonable to expect them to act as their best 
judgment may dictate. 





LAST MINUTE 


Fire Damages Big Cypress Sawmill 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 


New ORLEANS, LA., July 1.—Damage to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 was caused to the sawmill of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co, at Lutcher, 
La., Sunday, by a fire which narrowly escaped de- 
stroying the entire million dollar plant. The heroic 
work of Louis Hodges, engineer, and two negro 
assistants who stuck to the pumps saved the day. 
The fire loss is covered by insurance. The blaze 
has thrown 1,000 men out of work, but the company 
expects to resume operations next week. 


Mill and Yard Go Up in Smoke 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—Fire believed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion early to- 
day destroyed the planing mill and lumber yard 
of Theodore Rechtin in this city and a large quantity 
of fine dressed lumber was consumed by the flames. 
The loss is placed at $100,000 or more, with part 
insurance. The fire spread rapidly and the fire- 
men were unable to save the mill or any of the 
lumber. Most of the lumber destroyed was pine. A 
large number of men will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. It is not known at this time if the mill 
will be rebuilt. Mr. Rechtin is one of the oldest 
planing mill men and lumber dealers in this city. 


Clearing Up Timber Taxation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, tonight issued this statement 
concerning the work of the tax conference, which 
eoncluded its work here late last week: 

The tax conference between the industry and Maj. 
Mason which has been in progress at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, for the last ten days has been 
finished. Every region in the National was _ repre- 
sented. The committee worked industriously, earnestly 
and patiently. The utmost good feeling prevailed 
thruout the entire conference. The committee found 
in Maj. Mason a man who not only had a thoro under- 
standing of the problems involved but, more important 
than all, possessed of an open mind. 

The questionnaire that was originally presented at 
Chicago has been very materially modified in matter 
and reduced in volume. 

It would not be advisable at this time to undertake 
a detailed review of the things accomplished at the 
conference, and this because the questionnaire itself 
will tell the story. The questionnaire is now in the 
hands of the printers and we expect it will be ready 
for distribution in the course of the next week or ten 
days. It is proper, however, to state that one of the 
great things achieved was an agreement touching the 
rule to be applied in arriving at a proper depletion 
allowance, The unit principle as distinguished from 
the en bloc is recognized here in a most constructive 
step in the right direction. In this, as in every other 
phase of the discussion, Maj. Mason displayed an atti- 
tude of absolute frankness and a willingness to con- 
cede the other man’s viewpoint when it was manifest 
that such course was basically well grounded, and in 
this connection it is proper to state the members of 
the committee on their part displayed the same at- 
titude. 

As soon as the questionnaire has been distributed 
meetings will be arranged thruout the various regions. 
Maj. Mason intends to take a swing around the circle, 
meeting groups of lumbermen thruout the entire coun- 
try, and explain to these groups the purpose of the 
questionnaire, making clear that which couid not be 
adequately explained by the written word. It is the 
intention of the National to have some one represent- 
ing the National go with Maj. Mason on this trip to 
assist in the work. 

Taking the situation by its four corners no move- 
ment in connection with the industry was ever inaugu- 
rated that gives such rich promise for constructive 


NEWS FOR ALL 


result as this very tax program.’ The data to be 
secured will be of tremendous value and, above all, they 
will have governmental approval. No industry has 
been so little understood by the Government as has the 
lumber industry. In coéperation with the industry 
the Government is now looking on the inside and get- 
ting a correct perspective of the facts. This is whole- 
some, constructive and clarifying. In this connection 
it is but fair to say that the committee that was in 
Washington representing the industry had an oppor- 
tunity on its part of studying the difficulties confront- 
ing the Government touching this tax problem. This 
angle of understanding will make us more patient and 
should develop a more sympathetic attitude toward 
the Government. 


A Federal Service | Disapproved 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association has filed with Congress the reso- 
lution adopted at the meeting at Wilmington June 
24 protesting against the continuance of the United 
States Employment Service. 





Air Service Hit in Appropriation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—As finally passed, 
the army appropriation bill carries only $25,000,000 
for the air service. The estimates were $83,000,000 
and the sharp reduction is not calculated to encour- 
age the industry, which is a large consumer of high 
grade lumber, or the army flying men. However, 
the air service will not hesitate to go back to Con- 
gress for more money, knowing the Senate is de- 
cidedly sympathetic. 





Classificati 
[Special telegr: 
WASHINGTON, 1} 
Commerce Commi 
by the Illinois M 
that the scope « 
investigation of 


Inquiry Narrowed 
» AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 
5 July 2—The Interstate 
u has denied a petition filed 
ifacturers’ Association asking 
the commission’s order for an 
e Illinois classification be broad- 
ened. Some oticr shippers, including lumbermen, 
were intereste | to know whether the inquiry could 
not be broadened to inelude Wisconsin and other 
nearby Stites. 


eee 


Tie Committee Hears Hardwood Men 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The central pur- 
chasing committee of the Railroad Administration 
has made no changes in the system of purchasing 
ties and hardwood products as a result of the con- 
ference June 27 between Chairman Spencer and 
J. M. Pritchard and W. E. Delaney, of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Chair- 
man Spencer gave the hardwood men a sympathetic 
hearing, going over the situation at some length 
getting their view of the industrial problem and 
giving them his. He did not promise to make any 
concessions, indicating that the system was work- 
ing all right and there was no particular reason 
for changing it at this time. However, he has 
under advisement the specific suggestions made 
by Messrs. Pritchard and Delaney. 

The Railroad Administration’s figures indicate 
deliveries of approximately 10,000,000 cross ties a 
month, which are in excess of requirements. 





We would find it hard to do business 
without the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and wish to continue to receive 


it.—Brownlee Lumber Co., Shubuta, 
Miss. 
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Cloudburst Floods Northern Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., June 30.—A_ cloudburst 
broke over northern Florida before daylight this 
morning, centralizing over Jacksonville. Traffic 
was brought to a stop and streets and homes and 
downtown office buildings were flooded. Communi- 
cation with the union depot was cut off for hours. 

Information coming in by wire from all sections 
of northern Florida tells of a like condition in the 
towns. Woods are flooded to a great depth and 
all streams are running wild. Owing to the fact 
that it has been raining thruout the southern pine 
producing territory for several days the woods are 
boggy and the water can not run off. All sawmills 
are down. The flood will further curtail produc- 
tion. 


~~ 


Confer on Products Laboratory 


The special committee recently appointed for 
the purpose of preparing data for submission to 
Congress with a view to seeking a larger ap- 
propriation for the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., held a meeting in the rooms 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce on Mon- 
day at which a new and more comprehensive 
committee was appointed which covers the vari- 
ious industries that are vitally interested in the 
work of the laboratory. The new committee is 
as follows: Dr. Wilson Compton, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, chairman; 
Frank F. Fish, National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation; J. B. Card, American Wood Preservers’ 
Association; O. Gulickson, National Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. S. Kellogg, New 
York, News Print Service Bureau; E. W. Me- 
Cullough, National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation; B. F. Masters, National Association of 
Box Manufacturers; Elmer Jensen, American In- 
stitute of Architects, and Louis T. Jamme, com- 
mercial organizations. 

It was the consensus of those attending the 
meeting on Monday that there are other organi- 
zations that are also interested in work of the 
laboratory and desirous of having it extended, 
and these will be invited to have representatives 
at future meetings. The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to give intelligent information to Congress 
as to the work of the laboratory at Madison with 
a view of having Congress increase the annual 
appropriation for the institution that is doing so 
much for lumber and allied industries. 








THE FOLLOWING paragraph from a letter received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a valued cor- 
respondent in New York is of special interest be- 
cause it reveals a situation that happily is becom- 
ing prevalent all over the country. The writer 
says: 

‘*Last Saturday afternoon I went for a short 
walk in the vicinity of our home in Flushing, L. L.,, 
to see what progress was being made on eight 
houses that I had noticed under construction within 
five minutes’ walk of our house. I then continued 
a few blocks farther and found already under way 
a building operation that I had not heard of, which 
the owner told me would result in the completion 
by October of seventy-five single family houses, 
on good sized lots, the houses costing $9,000 to $15,- 
000 each. All are to be sold, not rented. During 
the same short walk of not more than half an hour 
I passed six other houses fast nearing completion. 
There has been no reference to these houses in our 
village paper, and if there is any such quiet move- 
ment under way thruout the country we are going 
to have the surprise of our lives when this building 
boom gets into full swing.’’ 
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CONFER ON WAGE SCALE INCREASES 


Everett Fir Mills Grant Advance—Similar Action 
by Others May Create Competitive Situation 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 30.—Action by fir mills at 
Everett in raising the wage scale 80 cents a day 
for all employees beginning July 1, has resulted in 
a conference in Seattle to consider the wage scale 
in both the fir and cedar industries, In general 
the fir mills have not advanced wages since the 
opening of the year, but practically all of them are 
under pledge to do so as soon as they have cleaned 
up accumulated orders taken under discount sheets 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The plan of the manufacturers 
has been to grant concessions to the men as fast as 
the mills took on business at the progressively 
higher schedules, but it seems to have been gen- 
erally understood that the increase was to be 10 
percent. The Seattle meeting was attended by 
some Everett manufacturers, and the point was 
made that when wages in Everett were advanced 80 
cents a day, other manufacturers would be in- 
clined to meet the advance, and the mills eventu- 
ally might find themselves bidding against one 
another for labor—a condition similar to that in 
the Seattle ship yards early in the war, when Skin- 
ner & Eddy led the procession with the highest 
wages ever paid. Common labor at the Everett 
mills will receive $4.80 for the 8-hour day, and 
the highest salaried employees will receive $10.80. 

While the fir.mills can automatically adjust 
themselves to a perpendicular advance, shingle 
manufacturers find themselves ‘‘in a pickle.’’ At 
Ballard, for example, there have been inereases 
since Jan. 1 amounting to 50 cents a day, and the 





one mill owner had said he could offer 75,000,000 
feet for New York at $8 freight rate, while an- 
other manufacturer had said he could supply 50,- 
000,000 feet for the same port. Mr. Beckman ad- 
vocated the use of wood sailing vessels equipped 
with auxiliary power, of a cargo capacity of 
1,500,000 feet, saying such a vessel could carry 
lumber to the Atlantic seaboard and make money 
at $10 a thousand. 

The Anderson ship yard on Lake Washington 
is putting on more men and preparing to run full 
blast on uncompleted wood steamers for sea-going 
service and also on repair work of all kinds. The 
yard now has on payroll 200 men. 





SPRUCE BELIEVED TO HOLD AGE RECORD 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—A spruce tree about 
585 years old, found in the Grays Harbor district, 
is believed to hold the age record among the for- 
ests in this part of the world. It is located close 
to the Olympic highway 11 miles north of Hump- 
tulips, near the Quinault burn, in the Olympic 
national forest. The tree was felled in clearing 
to make a camp site safe at the scene of the H. H. 
& S. operations, after a limb had fallen from this 
tree thru the roof of the officers’ quarters. At 11.6 
feet from the ground the annual rings show this 
spruce tree to be 573 years old, or about 585 years 
in all. This tree was a sapling some 2 inches in 
diameter when Columbus discoveredAmerica, and 
it was then 158 years old. It came under the no- 
tice of the Forest Service during a survey of the 
scenes of operation of the various airplane spruce 
enterprises in Washington and Oregon. An effort 
is made to get the data from the largest tree in each 



































The above illustration shows the Willard-Dempsey arena in course of construction. In building this great 
arena approximately 1,750,000 feet of southern pine was used, by far the greater part being dimension. 
The arena is supposed to seat 80,000 people. An idea of its great size can be obtained from this illustra- 
tion. It has been said that those seated on the outer edge will need spy glasses to see the fighters, and 
this does not seem improbable by looking at the above illustration. The trimming and cutting to shape 
were done on the job by a portable saw rig. A corner of the shed which sheltered the saw rig may be 


seen at the extreme left. 





wages now paid are $4.50. These increases were 
granted only after a show of strength resulting in 
walkouts and strikes, and at length an adjustment 
of differences. But now there is a movement 
among the men to insist on an advance of 80 cents 
a day on top of their present wage, which would 
place the shingle scale at $5.30 a day, or 50 cents 
in advance of the fir scale. 





EXPLOITING WOOD SHIPS AS LUMBER CARRIERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—Wooden ships as lum- 
ber carriers are to be the subject of investigation 
by a special committee appointed this week by. the 
industrial bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Club. Two well known lum- 
bermen are members of the committee. They are 
Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, and 
James P. Jennings, of the Ocean Lumber Co. The 
other members are M. J. Connell, of Connell Bros., 
merchandise importers; H. A. Kimball, of Mitsui 
& Co., importers; and W. L. Bilger, of the Seattle 
Hardware Co. 

The committee has been appointed as the result 
of an address given by Victor H. Beckman, lum- 
berman, before the executive committee of the in- 
dustrial bureau. In his argument Mr. Beckman 
made the point that it costs as much to haul lum- 
ber 100 miles by rail as 1,500 miles by water; that 


locality, altho it is the average of large numbers 
of trees that is of practical value in intensive for- 
estry studies. With more than 500 trees thus far 
analyzed and recorded, the Grays Harbor district 
holds the record to date with this tree as the larg- 
est and oldest spruce. 


~— 


TALKS ON SCANDINAVIAN LUMBER TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 28.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
lumber trade commissioner, recently returning from 
a study of the lumber industry in Norway, Sweden 
and Finland, addressed a gathering of northern 
pine lumbermen today at the Hotel Dyckman. Mr. 
Oxholm’s address followed the same general line 
as the one given in New Orleans, June 21. He put 
special emphasis on the desirability of placing log- 
ging operations in the United States on a forestry 
basis, and described how the Scandinavian industry 
under government restrictions and with government 
encouragement has been made profitable while re- 
taining the forest areas in a productive condition. 

He told of the methods used by manufacturers in 
the Scandinavian countries to utilize waste products 
and to cut the logs so as to get the highest possible 
percentage of high grade lumber. His description 
of lumbering methods, illustrated by lantern slides, 
was followed with great interest. 





LUMBERMAN ROTARIAN RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


Predicts Big Foreign Demand — Unemployment 
Allowance E ages Idl 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30.—Arch C. Klumph, 
president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. and past 
president of the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs, recently returned from a 14,000-mile 
trip to Europe, on which he was accompanied by 
Estes Snedecor, vice president of the International 
Association and a prominent attorney of Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Klumph went abroad to carry the greet- 
ings of the 450 American clubs to those of the 
United Kingdom and to give and gain inspiration 
for each group and his great versatility is shown 
by the fact that he spoke twenty-two times in 
twenty-four days while in Great Britain. In all 
the addresses before the different clubs abroad he 
was given a tremendous ovation for his statement 
that he was there on behalf of the mothers and 
fathers of about 1,000,000 American boys who 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the sons of old 
England. At the end of his trip he told the re- 
sults at the convention of the International Asso- 
ciation, held at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Klumph would not be the leading lumberman 
he is if he had not observed and inquired in his 
own inimitable way regarding the possibilities for 
the use of American lumber abroad. His conclu- 
sion is that Europe is on the eve of a great re- 
construction period which will affect France and 
Belgium principally but will extend to a certain 
degree to the United Kingdom. He says that there 
will be a tremendous demand for building materials 
but that hardwood flooring is in especial demand. 

He brings back the impression that labor abroad 
will not take kindly to the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery and gave a typical instance of a machine 
being broken by the workmen because it would do 
twice as much work as the machine it replaced, 
with no more labor—illustrating the extremes to 
which labor in England will go. He said the 
Government was paying about $7.50 a week un- 
employment allowance and that the Rotarian dele- 
gates had seen thousands of workmen who were 
in receipt of this allowance walking the streets, a 
sort of curiosity even to the English people them- 
selves. These men are not working because they 
apparently have enough to live on and yet Mr. 
Klumph learned that all industry was clamoring 
for help. 


“;BOX MAKERS HOLD IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 28.—Box manufacturers 
thruout the United States will soon have their at- 
tention called to a conference held in Seattle this 
week. It was a meeting of the representatives of 
northwestern manufacturers with the subcommittee 
for the Northwest of the committee on packing, 
containers and prevention of loss and damage, 
United States Railroad Administration. It was 
attended by Waldo G. Paine, Spokane, chairman 
of the committee; C. A. Pratt and A. J. Dykeman, 
Tacoma; C. E. Keyes, of the Morrison Mill Co., 
Bellingham; W. S. Cram, ot the Siler Mill Co., 
Raymond; J. M. Perry, of the Yakima Valley 
Traffic & Credit Association; W. E. Nelson, of 
the Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association, and A. 
W. Stone, general manager of the Hood River 
Apple Growers’ Association. The standardization 
of loading methods and fruit package containers 
was discussed and the minimum strength of box 
shooks to be used in making boxes for various 
deciduous fruits was considered. 

The meeting adopted recommendations which it 
is believed will in time be made effective generally 
for products of fruits and vegetables, and for that 
reason will be of interest to box manufacturers and 
shippers everywhere. The recommendations will 
be placed before a similar freight traffic meeting 
in California, thru R. G. Fagan, and eventually will 
go before C. A. Blood, of New York, chairman of 
the committee on packing, containers and preven- 
tion of loss and damage, United States Railroad 
Administration. It is predicted that the Blood 
committee will adopt the recommendations sub- 
stantially as they stand, and that by next season 
the requirements for boxes will be in force. 








COMPANY COMPLETES NEW HARDWOOD MILL 


MosiLE, ALA., June 30.—The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Mississippi, with headquarters at Quit- 
man, has just completed a new hardwood mill at 
Crandall and demolished the old plant. As a re- 
sult of the erection of the new mill at Crandall, a 
fair sized town has sprung up there, with many 
new residences. An electric lighting plant has been 
installed, a new church edifice is in course of con- 
struction and a school house is soon to be built. 
The company has enough timber for both the mills 
at Quitman and Crandall for a period of twenty- 
five years. 
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Federal Tax On Timber 


Stumpage 








The ‘‘Ralston bill,’’? as introduced in Congress, 
is an expression of a developing sentiment which 
has lain dormant and in decadence for a number 
of years. The present need for a vast increase in 
the volume of taxation, both Federal and State, 
must bring about a more careful study of our tax 
systems, for taxation should lay, and be collected 
in a manner, so as least to disturb industry—and 
promote it wherever possible. That is the theory 
of a protective tariff. It is the theory of our postal 
revenue. But to this purpose, under the old postal 
law, we find a range of postage rates from nothing 
on a newspaper delivered within the county where 
it is published on up to 2 cents an ounce on sealed 
letters. The range of rates, which is a sort of taxa- 
tion, between newspapers and periodicals at one 
extreme and sealed letters at the other was over 
3,000 percent, and the science of taxation and the 
sentiment of the people uphold this vast difference 
in a Government charge for doing a service that 
carries practically the same cost in the doing. The 
science of taxation can not support a flat rate of 
tax levying, such as prevails in the majority of 
our States, while it does condone exemptions from 
taxation for certain economic reasons. 

For these many years singletaxers have asserted 
themselves as advocating the only true science in 
taxation. Two points they have held strongly to: 
First, opposition to taxation of industry. Second, 
opposition to a tax levied in the first process of 
production, which, as a cost to production, must in- 
crease by interest rates, insurance risks, storage 
costs and commercial margins on cost valuation at 
every point of exchange from crude material on 
thru every process of development to retail sale, 
where the ultimate consumer pays all costs. The 
singletaxer’s opposition to tariff taxation was 
partly based on the principle that the ultimate 
cost at retail must include interest rates and com- 
mercial profits on the tariff cost as well as on the 
production costs, so that the ultimate consumer 
must pay an amount, because of the tariff, far in 
excess of what the Government received in revenue. 
From their point of view, what the Government 
received in revenue, compared with what the tariff 
added to the ultimate retail price, was much like 
killing a sheep to obtain one frying of mutton chops. 
One of the principles upheld by singletaxers is that 
no tax should be levied where the real payment can 
be evaded by adding the tax cost to living necessi- 
ties and passed along, with increasing costs, until 
it comes to rest for ultimate payment upon the 
home in its living needs. 


Single Taxation Applied to Timber 


The avowed purpose of the single tax—or of 
singletaxers—being to promote productive industry 
and to reduce the living costs in home consumption, 
tho advocates may put it differently, let us examine 
to see how the single tax principle will apply and 
carry out in the taxation of timber stumpage 
in its relation to the lumbering industry and to 
home expenses. 

Unfortunately, the lumbering industry has be- 
come deeply involved in timber speculation. Some 
economists give more thought to the speculative 
feature of timber holdings than to the principle of 
costs in manufacturing and marketing of lumber. 
The first is so evident to them, and they know so 
little of the latter, that they would unload the 
sins of the speculators upon the industry of the 
manufacturers by taxing the sins and increasing 
the costs to the manufacturers. The speculators’ 
profits are of the past. The cost of timber stump- 
age is a living thing in the present. The first in- 
crease from Government price was an ‘‘unearned 
increment.’’ The later and present increase in the 
price of stumpage is a cost excrescence rather than 
a profit increment. It is the sin of a parent falling 
upon ason. Had single tax been in operation early 
enough it would have prevented timber speculation; 
but now to levy a tax upon the accrued unearned 
increment would be to add to the cost excrescence, 
which is the greatest burden that the lumbering 
industry of today has to bear. As matters now 
stand, the lumbering industry can not readily be 
separated from its stumpage values. Timber spec- 
ulation has so largely unloaded itself upon the 
lumbering industry as to become a part of lumber- 
ing costs, not only in the present price of stumpage 
but in that future increase of stumpage which is 
necessary to cover fair interest rates on an invest- 
ment in raw material of sufficient quantity to in- 
sure the profitable employment of logging equip- 
ments and manufacturing machinery. The cost is 
already there, and not to realize on costs to and in 
lumber production must mean doing business at a 


[By Isaiah Skeels] 


loss to capital investment and the wearing out of 
equipments without profits. 


Price Effects Upon the Consumer 


As matters now stand with the lumbering indus- 
try, to levy a Federal tax on stumpage values would 
violate two principles of the canons of taxation as 
laid down by Adam Smith and endorsed by Henry 
George. First, the tax levy would fall directly 
upon industry, to be paid by those directly engaged 
in the production of lumber. Second, it would be a 
tax levy that must increase the selling price of 
products, thus passing on with increasing cost into 
ultimate retail sales to rest finally as an added cost 
burden in home consumption. Whatever the Gov- 
ernment might gain in funds collected on a timber 
value tax levy the people, in home consumption, 
would pay in increased living costs—together with 
the commercial margins on the added price which 
covers the tax cost. The tax fund coming of such 
levy could not equal the expense to the people 
resulting from such levy. 

Nor is this all of the results which will follow 
any tax burden levied against the lumbering indus- 
try. The selling and rental prices of old buildings 
are influenced by the construction costs of new 
buildings. Just as the material for a new building 
advances in price, just so does the material in an 
old building advance in price—made manifest in 
increased rentals. While site value advances have 
been a large factor in increasing rentals, yet no 
more so than advancing costs of materials necessary 
for new buildings. Unlike other second hand goods, 
we find second hand houses renting and selling 
for more than when they were new. Yet, we may 
observe, as the wool necessary for a new coat ad- 
vances in price a second hand coat, made when wool 
was much cheaper, will advance in price in a rela- 
tive ratio. Any advance in the cost of the new 
will increase the price of all that is available of 
the old, whatever it may be. So, we must find that 
a Federal tax on timber stumpage values not only 
will fall first upon industry but will increase living 
costs to the people in excess of all funds derived 
from such tax levy. And then, in addition to that, 
it will tend to an increase of rentals, which, as 
added living cost, may exceed several times over 
all that the Government can possibly collect in 
taxes on stumpage values. All of which is sound 
single tax logic, reasoned out by an advocate of 
single tax. 


Timber and Minerals Contrasted as Resources 


The lumbering industry stands apart, in economic 
principle, from all other industries in the field of 
economics. Next to it in principle is the produc- 
tion of minerals—solid and liquid. Timber stands 
in bold relief where it can not be hidden from any 
who may choose to estimate its value, while a hole 
in the ground may be plugged so as to hide much 
mineral wealth. Our timber supply is known, while 
our mineral supplies are constantly being revealed 
by new discoveries, Our timber supply is the most 
delicate of all our resources, for it may be slaugh- 
tered to salvage on investments or be conserved in 
such manner as to increase the supply. Timber is 
a surface resource and, unlike minerals, it is open 
to the action of the elements and subject to the 
desire to use the land for other purposes. Mineral 
wealth may underlie farms and towns and he oper- 
ated without inconvenience to either, but not so 
timber, for it is of the wilds and not of the settle- 
ments, except in small plats for parks and farm 
woodlots. Every building constructed in whole or 
part of lumber constitutes a lumber storage, just 
as much so as the piles in the lumber yards of the 
country. A house is just as much a storage of lum- 
ber as is a bin full of coal a storage of coal, yet the 
season of storage for the coal is of a few months 
while the lumber storage in the house is of a season 
of many years. Iron in use also is in storage, but 
that which reverts to junk and new use helps to 
keep down the price of new iron, while an increase 
of timber stumpage values will act to increase the 
price—expressed in rentals—of all lumber stored 
in building constructions in use. 

True, there is much timber stumpage still in the 
hands of speculators who are holding for the de- 
veloping ‘‘unearned increment,’’ and with no pur- 
pose or intent of ever manufacturing and com- 
mercializing their timber. If such holdings should 
become subject to a Federal tax it might result in 
a benefit to the lumbering industry by giving those 
well cut out an opportunity to buy stumpage at 
lower prices, but this would prove a hardship in 
market competition to newly installed lumbering 
equipments where the owners have purchased and 


are carrying the cost burden of a twenty years’ 
timber supply for their mills. 

And this leads us to another feature of the lum- 
bering industry that is commonly overlooked even 
by many lumbermen. This feature divides the in- 
dustry into what (used only for distinction) we 
may term ‘‘commercial lumbering’’ and ‘‘ logging 
lumbering.’’ We will define commercial lumber- 
ing as meaning the operation of sawmills on timber 
which is purchased in varying quantities from 
farmers and owners of small tracts who sell on the 
stump or in the log in preference to installing a 
mill equipment. The commercial lumberman buys 
his logs and timber over a range of territory that 
comes within a certain limit of freight rates in get- 
ting the logs to his mill. He buys logs for the 
season only and rarely buys standing timber which 
he does not log off during the season of the opera- 
tion. This leaves the commercial lumberman with 
no large investment in standing timber, and a Fed- 
eral tax levied on a standing timber valuation of 
$25,000 would not affect him at all on any timber 
holdings, while he can adjust himself to varying 
prices of standing timber and the lumber market 
as well as can the merchant who buys and sells 
within a season. 

But with what, for distinction, we have termed 
the logging lumberman—not contract logger—it is 
all very different. He must have and own a tim- 
ber supply of from ten to twenty years’ cut to 
insure a working profit on sawmill, tenements for 
help and a logging equipment which includes steam 
skidders, loaders, track and rolling stock for sev- 
eral miles of logging roads. His permanent in- 
vestment must comprise, in funds and liabilities, a 
total of nearly ten times the necessary investment 
of the commercial lumberman with a mill of the 
same relative capacity. His whole estimate of tim- 
ber stumpage (say, twenty years’ cut, purchased 
from a speculator) stands as a cost liahility, at 
interest, against his working capital. His stumpage 
cost 1s as actual in his liabilities demanding divi- 
dends as is the cost of his mill and logging equip- 
mcnut, while his assets—usually bonded—comprise 
ius stumpage value, his mill and logging equipment. 
As costs to the lumbering industry they are all one 
aud inseparable in his productive operation. Put 
since he is logging only for one year’s mill opera- 
tion all of his remaining stumpage value is operat- 
ing against him by force of intcrest on his invest- 
ment in the timber, together with taxes and ward- 
enry costs. Ile is up against a two edged propo- 
sition. ‘lo insure employment for his mill and log- 
ging equipment for a series of years sufficient to 
render a profit on operating expense and the wear- 
ing out of machinery he must control many years 
of timber supply. Holding this timber supply of 
dormant value, at active investment interest cost, 
on a twenty years’ logging basis is much like a 
draying business with twenty horses and one dray; 
while one horse is working to mect expenses and 
render a profit the idle nineteen must be fed. 

Examine an illustration: A newly organized lum- 
ber company begins operation with a complete cap- 
ital investment in mills and logging equipments, 
and with a cost investment in a twenty years’ sup- 
ply of standing timber. The capital equipment 
must make good its own cost and also the timber 
cost or there must ensue a business failure. Since 
matured forests fairly balance in new growth and 
decay, there can be no timber increase—without 
added costs in caring for sapling growth—to hal- 
ance interest on timber investment, taxes and ward- 
enry costs; so the first year’s cut must bear a seli- 
ing price in excess of its own costs sufficient to pay 
interest on investment in the nineteen years’ supply 
of standing timber. Lither this or the standing 
timber must increase annually in price equal to 
interest on investment cost, tegethc. with tax and 
wardenry costs. However, this is the illustration; 
it is a common practice to prorate the holding 
costs between the selling price of a scason’s cut 
and the insistently increasing price of the stump- 
age. And this is necessary to even the smallest 
possible profit margin on actual investments in the 
lumbering industry. 


A Disastrous Incongruity 


Now let us go one step farther: A Federal tax 
is laid upon the stumpage value. This tax is not 
levied alone on the season’s eut, from which all 
costs must be paid, but also upon the nineteen 
years’ supply of standing timber. The first sea- 
son’s cut would carry the tax cost of one levy, 
while the final season ’s cut must carry to the market 
the tax cost of nineteen levies. 

Then come back to the distinction betweea the 
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commercial lumbering industry and the logging 
lumbering industry. One would have no Federal 
tax to contend with, th: other would be subject to 
it in a cumulative form. The tax would increase 
the costs of producing lumber among all logging 
lumbering industries and raise the price of lumber 
to consumers. It would drive many logging lumber 
manufacturers out of business and thus leave the 
markets more largely to the small timber owners 
with higher prices being paid to the commercial 
lumber manufacturers. And if any fair degree of 
prosperity obtains rentals will be advanced all 
along the line from decaying tenements in the 
slums to the parkway residences and the skyscrap- 
ers, just because of the higher costs of buildine 
materials. 

No; a Federal tax on timber stumpage would not 
conform to single tax logic, for it would provide no 
corresponding relief from taxation on sawmills, 
logging equipments and yard stocks. 


Confiscation and Forestry Practices as Solutions 


When we consider the difference between the 
original Government price on timber lands and pre- 
sent stumpage prices, as it now stands as a cost 
to the lumbering industry, confiscation by the Gov- 
ernment of all timber lands now held for purely 
speculative purposes suggests much of justice. But 
confiscation must come in the name of justice to 
all industries and not under the guise of taxation, 
with the odium resting upon a proposed system of 
taxation which should be seeking friends on its 
merits rather than making enemies by its mistakes. 


Nor does confiscation by the Government of large 
timber holdings seem necessary, sinee the holding 
costs are now threatening profits. The proud sat- 
isfaction of holding a great natural resource in 
trust for future use begins to lose its attractions 


ber growth after that period. So, if not lumbered, 
you can continue our table of costs on to the end of 
the century: 1980—$1,280, 1990—$2,560, 2000— 
$5,120. And this $5,120 an acre for average stands 
of timber represents only costs of production with- 
out any unearned increment. And this is no ‘‘ pipe 
dream.’’ It is only applying our present business 
principle to the future timber supply, and extend- 
ing the time only to a point within the lifetime of 
many now living, whom we now consider the dearest 
treasures on earth. They are the posterity that 
will inherit a country so bare of timber that they 
will never enjoy splitting kindling wood or building 
a henhouse out of cull lumber unless the Govern- 
ment assumes the forests and develops forestry to 
an extent far beyond anything possible to private 


industry. While we can ask, in the humor of Bill 
Nye, ‘‘ What has posterity ever done for us?’’ yet, 
we must rememter, the babies now in our homes 
and the children now in schools are the posterity 
who must suffer the lack or enjoy a supply of tim- 
ber just as we of today use carelessness or judg- 
ment in destroying or reproducing our grand old 
forests. It is posterity that erects monuments, 
writes our history and that must pay off our war- 
bonds. What will it do for us—or to us? 

The great timber owners are the ones to formu- 
late a plan for turning over their holdings to the 
Government, for they know best what should be 
done, and the Government is the only force that 
ean bear the necessary expense. Who are the 
patriots? 





FOREST RESOURCES 


Montana has just published an extremely inter- 
esting report on its forest resources, in which is 
contained much information of interest to lumber- 
men, From the most reliaple data now available, 
the report says, the State’s present stand of living 
timber of merchantable size is estimated at 58,000,- 
000,000 board feet, log scale, made up of the follow- 
ing species in approximately the proportions given: 
Douglas fir, 22 pereent; western yellow pine, 21 
percent; lodgepole pine, 20 percent; western larch, 
11 percent; Englemann spruce, 8 percent; cedar, 3 
percent; white pine, 2 percent; and other species, 
13 percent. Eighteen national forest reserves with- 
in the State embrace a gross acreag of 19,400,000 
acres and a net forest area of 16,027,000 acres. 
The value of the total stand of timber for building 
to a State whose greatest resources are its agricul- 
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meeting at Memphis, Tenn., June 9, of District No. 6 of the Southern Pine Sales- 
At this meeting it was recommended that District No. 9 be consolidated with 
No. 6, the combined organization to embrace territory in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana east 
of Lake Charles, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 





when the holding costs exceed the profits. The 
great timbermen are now beginning to realize the 
impossibility of their position as stumpage prices 
tend upward on a supply of timber that can not find 
a market within the next thirty years, during which 
time the price must double every ten years to in- 
sure to them a profit on investment together with 
taxes and wardenry costs. And there is the grow- 
ing need for forestry work, which no private inter- 
ests can afford on any scale necessary to meet fu- 
ture needs for timber. Consider the prospect as a 
private enterprise. Place any price you please on 
the necessary land, and cut-over lands aré held for 
from $5 to $20 an acre—say $10 an acre for land 
and $10 fc: preparation and starting a new timber 
growth. With an initial cost of $20 an acre and 
with 1929 as time of investment, with interest on 
investinen* and with forestry costs, the value must 
double every ten years to insure any margin of 
profit ou the investment. Then your forest will 
require lifty years’ growth to develop such timber 
as the inarket is now demanding. This would give 
us a t Hle of costs about like this: 


L320: POF ACKE CORE. oes 005 es siciccsln ee OO 
SUGU POP RONG CONG: «  6/6s:s saels’cecs'e's 40 
LOAO Wer ROVE CORW. ii csnesiecic wens 80 
EBOO HOF ACTS COGb 6. 66 ccisciesne cence 160 
FUGU WEE SOLC CORE. . occ ca cieimnwens's 320 
EUCO POP GOVE CO8E ss. cccecccccencss 640 


And then, if not lumbered, the holding costs will 
still accumulate against the timber value, as repre- 
sented by costs, with but very little increase in tim- 


tural lands is inealeulable, for these forests repre- 
sent an agregate community wealth of approximate- 
ly $1,400,000,000. 

The productive capacity of Montana’s forests, 
or the annual cut which would be permissable with- 
out reducing the stand, is estimated by several dif- 
ferent methods of figuring the yield at 768,000,000 
to 2,250,000,000 feet a year. The annual cut is much 
below the smaller figure, the following having been 
reported for the period June 30, 1917, to June 30, 
1918: 

Board feet 


United States Forest Service............. 82,771,000 
a  errrre Tete rT rte 17,000,000 
ENED GEE QUIVEES cs ccc rccccccccesesscans 250,000,000 

TOMY 6 cos ati deenewG oa tadledae eee 


According to the best available statistics the 
annual lumber requirements of the State amount to 
about 801,000,000 feet, of which Montana mills 
supply 300,000,000 feet and 5,000,000 board feet of 
shingles; Idaho mills, 80,000,000 feet; and Pacific 
coast mills, 213,000,000 feet and 29,000,000 board 
feet of shingles. Statistics covering about 85 per- 
cent of the 1916 cut showed that about 80.50 per- 
cent of Montana lumber and other forest products 
was ‘consumed within the State. 

Figures are given to show the economic impor- 
tanee of Montana’s lumber industry, which had 
$78,000,000 invested, including an investment of 
$22,000,000 in lumber manufacturing, and em- 
ployed 12,000 men. An interesting tabulation 
shows the estimated average expenditure in labor, 
supplies and transportation for each thousand feet 
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board measure of lumber that was cut in the 
State during 1916, as follows: 
Cost 
per 
1,000 
je Ee ee ee ee ee Tee ETE ee eT 
Manufacturing 6.00 
Freight or wagon haul... o- aoe 
pe ee RS eee re 4.00 
Pe EE | eee ee 20.00 
WOU iv ceneeacddeccagacnadd duevennaeen $43.00 


These figures indicate that the industry’s impor- 
tance to the State, directly and indirectly, is about 
$20,000,000. 

Various phases of forest management are dis- 
cussed on pages 13 to 38, which contain reports on 
forest fire codperation, forest fire fighting equip- 
ment, statistics as to forest fires and protection 
against slash fires in western Montana. The text 
of a proposed forest fire law is given. There fol- 
low discussions by plant pathologists of the white 
pine blister rust and the red belt injury to forest 
trees. 

The qualities and uses of the more important 
Montana woods are briefly discussed on page 40-41, 
and on pages 71 to 80 there is a fuller treatment of 
the physical characteristics as ascertained thru 
tests made by the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
of the utilization for different purposes of each of 
the principal Montana species, and this is followed 
by an analysis of the consumption of the State’s 
product and its imports. 

The report gives much attention to the timber 
resources from the forester’s standpoint. Some of 
the proposals contained in the report are that con- 
trol of private lands be exercised with reference 
particularly to methods of cutting, so as to insure 
restocking of the land with trees; disposal of the 
brush and debris left from logging to minimize 
the fire risk; and the regulation of the cut to the 
limits of forest productivity by controlling the num- 
ber, location and size of sawmills. A suggestion is 
made that measures be adopted for educating and 
making good citizens of woods workers thru co- 
ordinating industry so as to make possible the em- 
ployment of these men thruout the year and the 
establishment by them of homes. 

Copies of this fifth biennial report may be ob- 
tained thru John C. Van Hook, State Forester, 
Helena, Mont. 


SEEK TO ELIMINATE LUMBER WASTE 


Mapison, Wis., June 30.—One of the most im- 
portant problems undertaken by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory is that of studying 
the derived products in the lumber industry with ° 
a view to eliminating waste. Just as the packer 
has developed his industry so that everything about 
a hog but the squeal is turned into a useful prod- 
uct, the laboratory hopes to prove to the users of 
wood that there are ways that all waste can be 
utilized and thus conserve the available supply of 
lumber. 

The laboratory, for example, shows that in the 
southern pine belt the value in rosin, turpentine, 
ethyl alcohol, pine oil, tar, charcoal and paper 
stock lost in the waste is four times the value of 
the lumber produced. It is also estimated that if 
the southern pine wood now consumed in burners 
at the mills or left to rot in the woods were utilized 
as pulpwood the present tonnage of paper in the 
United States would be doubled. 

Many of the industries in the field of products 
derived from wood operate wholly-or in part on 
wood waste, and any studies which make possible 
the expansion of these industries and the corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of wood waste 
utilized should be of nationwide interest and value. 

The laboratory will make experiments with other 
woods than those in most common use in the tur- 
pentine and rosin industries with a view to dis- 
covering substitutes which may prove satisfactory 
to offset the scarcity of woods. As the United 
States is making more of these products than all 
the other countries in the world combined the im- 
portance of this research work is apparent. 
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HOME BUILDING PROCEEDS AT LIVELY RATE 


Movement Assumes Boom Proportions in Many Sections— Idaho Farmers Erect Fine Residences — Boston 
Real Estate Dealers Assail Construction Provisions of Proposed Housing Bill 


UNPRECEDENTED HOUSE BUILDING BOOM 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 30.—During the last week 
arrangements have been concluded which will re- 
sult in the addition of perhaps 3,000 dwellings to 
the housing accommodations of the city this year 
and early in 1920. One of the big builders alone 
has agreed to erect no fewer than 2,500 moderate 
priced 2-story houses on condition that the city 
make certain extensions of water mains, and other 
contractors have added to this number, also under 
promise of aid by the municipality. A proportion 
of the cost of the extensions planned must under 
the law be met by the city, but to facilitate the oper- 
ations of the builders the latter have agreed to 
advance the cost, on promise that the city will reim- 
burse them later. 

There is every indication that the total of build- 
ing permits issued in June will run far ahead of 
any previous month in years. Not even the build- 
ing boom immediately after the big fire of Febru- 
ary, 1904, brought out such a rush of house building 
as is on at present. Already the demand for lumber 
exceeds the assortments in hand and the dealers are 
scurrying about in efforts to get stocks. 





WILL BUILD 700 HOUSES THIS YEAR 

LANSING, Micu., July 1.—Before winter Lansing 
will have built $2,000,000 worth of new homes, ac- 
cording to J. G. Reutter, a real estate dealer and 
former mayor. He says that about 300 houses are 
now in the course of construction and about 700 in 
all will be erected, costing approximately $3,000 
each. As much more will be spent in the erection 
of the State office building and in the construction 
program of the General Motors at the Olds plant, 
while other additions to factories and buildings 
have been started or soon will be. 

In view of the industrial expansion of Lansing, 
the new factory additions being built or planned 
and the large number of new homes that will be 
required, it is proposed to name a city planning 
commission to outline and restrict the business, 
commercial, industrial and residential sections. 
Such a commission was appointed many months ago 
but no funds were provided and nothing was done. 

The Lansing company plans to erect fifteen more 
homes for its employees. They will be modern 
and will be for rental purposes, 





WOOD HOUSING VIGOROUSLY DEFENDED 

Boston, Mass., June 30.—Sharp opposition of 
local real estate dealers developed a few days ago 
to the proposed housing bill for Boston, by which 
radical and strict rules for the construction of 
dwellings are proposed. At a hearing on the bill 
before the legislative committee on metropolitan 
affairs, William J. Paul, a real estate dealer of 
the Dorchester district, where ‘‘three-deckers’’ of 
wood exist by the hundreds, said the bill would 
cause a great scarcity of dwellings in the city. 
‘*With the high costs of construction now,’’ said 
he, ‘‘additional burdens imposed under this bill 
would put an end to building operations altogether. 
The bill’s supporters are gunning for the wooden 
buildings, but the pest spots are always in those 
districts in which the houses are of brick.’? 

Raymond P. Delano, another real estate man, 
said: ‘‘Reformers sponsoring the bill are men who 
in the past have made money in the construction 
of brick blocks, in planning which they secure the 
—— of expert architects to evade the building 
aws. 


ed 


COMPANY TO BUILD HOMES FOR WORKERS 


LANSING, Micu., July 1.—A million dollar build- 
ing corporation composed of Lansing manufac- 
turers and merchants will complete its financing 
soon and start the erection of homes to meet the 
demands created by the industrial expansion of the 
city. Nearly $600,000 has already been subscribed. 
The merchants have been asked to subscribe $125,- 
000; the general manufacturers $650,000, and the 
Olds Motor Works and General Motors Corpora- 
tion $250,000. When $750,000 has been paid in, 
the next step will be taken. The arrangements are 
in charge of a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce headed by W. K. Prudden. The appoint- 
ment of this committee followed an address given 
a short time ago by W. C. Durant, head of the 
General Motors, in which he said the future plans 
and development of the industries would depend 
upon the furnishing of homes for the workers. 

The corporation will build the homes and sell 
them to the workers at a profit that will provide 
only six percent return on the money. It is planned 








to award the contract for building several hun- 
dred houses to some large construction concern. In 
the southern part of the city a concern working 
for the General Motors has secured ground suffi- 
cient to provide for 750 homes. About 500 homes 
are now under construction and it is hoped to build 
at least 1,250 this year. 

In connection with the big building boom a city 
planning commission is proposed. It is declared 
that building restrictions should be incorporated 
into the city laws, fixing limits for industrial, resi- 
dential and business sections. 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING IS BOOMING 


Nampa, IpaHo, June 28.—More than 100 mod- 
ern residences have already been built here since 
Jan. 1. At least 150 additional are in course of 
construction and plans are being gotten out for 
approximately 60 more. The average cost of those 
completed and those in course of construction is 
estimated at $2,500 by James McMahon, local 
manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. This 
means the expenditure for building completed, in 
progress of construction and planned, of $775,000. 





FARMERS BUILDING FINE RESIDENCES 


MERIDIAN, IpAno, June 28.—Approximately sev- 
enty-five fine farm residences have been built in the 
immediately surrounding country since the first of 
the present year and local carpenters report that 
building activity is to be observed still in all the 
tributary territory. The improvement in all the 
country districts is commensurate with that ot the 
cities and towns of the Boise Valley and it is 
obvious that this part of the country is forging 
ahead in a remarkable way as a result of the won- 
derful prosperity that exists. 


BUILDING BOOM WILL BE LONG LIVED 


SAVANNAH, GaA., July 1.—The outlook for the 
fumber trade for the coming year is very encour- 
aging, according to George 8. Patton, president 
of the G. 8. Patton Lumber Co., who says: ‘‘It 
looks as tho the building boom now on will con- 
tinue for many months before the demand for 
houses to supply the existing serious shortage will 
be fully met.’’ 


“Anan 


A ‘‘BUILD NOW’’ ARGUMENT 


The accompanying reduced reproduction of an 
advertisement appearing in the Chicago papers re- 
cently shows how a big title and trust concern views 
the situation. The statement that for the last 
hundred years wages have been steadily rising is 
rather striking. While there of course have been 
many temporary recessions the statement holds true 
as regards the general trend of labor cost. There 
certainly is nothing in existing industrial, commer- 
cial and political conditions, whether viewed nation- 
ally or internationally, to warrant a belief that the 
current will reverse itself. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that the curve will con- 
tinue upward. 





FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


THE PRICE OF LABOR 


has been steadily rising. Why post- 
pone building a home of your own in 
the vain hope that the price of labor 
will now fall to any great extent. 


Why should a worker refuse to in- 
vest antil some other worker re- 
ceives less pay? 


Your real estate agent will show you 
the property. 


Your lawyer will see to closing the 
deal. 


The Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany will furnish the title papers. 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
69 West Washington Street 











HEAVY BUILDING MOVEMENT BEGUN 


WuiteEssurG, Ky., July 1—The building cam- 
paign now in progress is the most active in the his- 
tory of the several towns of eastern Kentucky. 
Scores of contracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of large business blocks, residences, etc., 
in the several towns nearby. Construction work, 
as well as railroad grading, is causing a better de- 
mand, especially for rough lumber of all kinds. In 
fact, local lumber dealers find it hard to maintain 
supplies. The Whitesburg Lumber & Supply Co. 
is about to make several extensions in its yards in 
order better to care for the demands of the market. 

Announcement is made that the McKinney Steel 
Co. will install two or three mills on a 16,000-acre 
tract on Wolf Pit Creek in Pike County, which is 
said to be the best undeveloped tract of hardwood 
timber in eastern Kentucky. These mills will manu- 
facture the lumber necessary for the extensive con- 
struction work, town building, ete., soon to be 
under way. The company will immediately build 
one of the largest power plants in the State and at 
least 1,000 miners’ houses will be built by the com- 
pany within the next few months. 





GET DATA ON HOUSING PROJECT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30.—More data for the 
Build Your Own Home campaign soon to be pro- 
moted in Cleveland have been obtained by the hous- 
ing committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. This committee recently went to Lorain, 
Ohio, to investigate the house building program be- 
ing conducted under the direction of the United 
States Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for workers in the American Shipbuilding 
Co. plant at that point. The 180 houses in the 
group, in a community on the outskirts of the city, 
are now nearing completion. They will house 241 
families and are being rented from $30 to $45 a 
month. The average cost has been $4,500. Total 
cost of the investment has been about $1,500,000, 
which includes street paving, sewers, water and 
other improvements. Many of the houses are al- 
ready occupied. The work started last August and 
will be completed within a few weeks. 
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SAY SHORTAGE OF HOUSES IS ACUTE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 30.—According to J. 
Mercer Barnett, a local lumberman, Birmingham 
needs at least 2,000 homes. ‘‘I know of dozens of 
cases,’’ said Mr. Barnett, ‘‘ where two, and some- 
times three, families are living in a house built for 
one.’? 

That conditions are not improving, altho many 
new homes are under construction, is the opinion of 
John Carroll, of the Rhoades & Carroll Furniture 
Co., who says that because the lumbermen are not 
being encouraged in their campaign. for more home 
construction everybody is likely to lose as a result 
of the overcrowding. ‘‘I have just returned from 
my fifth buying trip to the factories this year and 
I find it harder to get furniture than to sell it. I 
appreciate the fact, however, that when families 
have to live two and three to a house they do not 
have room to put in new furniture.’’ 


~o 





BUILDS HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 


New Britain, Conn., June 30.—The Stanley 
Works has awarded a contract for the building of 
six 2-family houses and six bungalows, to be occu- 
pied by its employees. Work is to be begun at 
once. 


PROVIDES FOR HOUSING CORPORATIONS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 2.—A new law to en- 
courage the organization of housing corporations 
in Wisconsin has been enacted by the State legis- 
lature and became effective upon publication June 
28. The law, which is known as Chapter 402, Laws 
of 1919, provides that three or more adult resi- 
dents of the State may form a corporation, in the 
manner prescribed, ‘‘for the purpose of acquiring 
land, platting the same, erecting houses thereon 
and otherwise improving and developing the same.’’ 

A corporation so organized is empowered ‘‘to 
erect dwellings on land owned by it and to other- 
wise improve and develop said land as may be de- 
sirable for residential districts; provided, how- 
ever, that no single dwelling shall be erected the 
eost of which shall exceed $5,000.’’ It further is 
stipulated that dwellings must have sufficient 
ground space and adequate air and light. 

The law makes no provision for sale of the 
houses, but provides that parcels of land owned by 
the corporation, together with the improvements 
thereon, may be leased upon terms fixed by itself. 

Dwellings may be leased only to stockholders of 
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the corporation, for their individual use. The 
amount of stock necess:iry for an individual to hold 
in order to lease one of the houses is not stated 
in the law, but no tenant may hold stock beyond the 
value of the premises occupied by him. 

A vigorous campaign is being conducted by the 
Kenosha (Wis.) chamber of commerce for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscriptions for the capital stock 


of $1,000,000 to be issued by the Kenosha Housing 
Corporation. Altho solicitors have been working 
only four days the response from manufacturers 
and other business men has been generous and it 
is expected that the full amount will be subscribed 
by the middle of the present month. 

Local lumber and building supply men, as well as 
local contractors, will be given all practicable pref- 


erence in the awarding of contracts for the con- 
struction of the 5,000 houses which the new cor- 
poration purposes to erect during 1919 and the two 
following years, but no advantage will be given 
in the matter of prices and local interests will be 
required to meet the same conditions as outside 
competing firms, in order that construction may 
be accomplished at the lowest possible cost. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE 


The design presented this 
week is for an attractive two 
story house containing six rooms 
and bath. The architect in pre- 
paring the design employed a 
style for the exterior that is 
unique and at the same time of 
pleasing simplicity. The house 
has the appearance of being well 
planned just as a well tailored 
suit or dress shows in the sim- 
plicity of its lines the skill and 
taste of the maker. 

In the plan prepared by the 
architect the exterior of the 
screen porch and the siding be- 
low the window ledge on the 
sides and front of the house are 
to be made of beveled siding. 
The remainder of the sides of 
the house is to be covered with 
beaded ceiling. In building it, 
of course beaded ceiling or 
V ceiling or some other design 
could be used with equal facility 
and would present an attractive 
appearance. Shingles, of course, 
are specified for the roof and 
by staining these shingles a 
moss green and the siding either 
a green or dark brown there 
could be secured a very pleasing 
effect with the beaded ceiling, 
which is painted white. 

The architect’s estimate is 
that this house can be built for 
about $3,100 at the present cost 
of materials and labor. 

The floor plan of the lower 
floor presents several features 
that will appeal especially to 
the housewife. For example, 
there is a vestibule shut off from 
the rest of the house by doors. 
This vestibule prevents the 
carrying of dirt and mud 
directly from the street into the 
living room and will materially 
help in lightening housework. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN No. 120, 


The enclosed vestibule also helps to keep the house 
warm in winter. When an outer door is open a 
rush of cold air enters an ordinary living room and 
this enclosed vestibule largely tempers the air be- 
fore it reaches the interior—a feature that is par- 
ticularly desired when there are any young chil- 
dren in the family. 

Another attractive feature in the living room is 
the attractive manner in which cozy seats are 
arranged to take advantage of the large fire place. 
Such a nook as this is very desirable in the late 
spring and early fall months when a fire is often 
needed to take the chill off the air. The architect 
has provided a large porch to be sereened off. At 
comparatively little additional expense it could 
have windows inserted and so be turned into a 
regular sun parlor. It might also be equipped with 
curtains that will turn it into a sleeping porch. 
French doors are provided for the exit from the 
house to the porch. 

The kitchen is conveniently arranged and has 
plenty of light. By the placing ot the refrigerator 
off by itself in the nook, it is out of the way and 
at the same time is where it will not be subjected 
to a great deat of heat. It may also be iced from 
the outside. 

The housewife always has one objection to the 
ordinary design of single-story houses. That is 
that the rooms, all being on one floor, have to be 

t straightenec all the time because a visitor 
may step in at any moment. A busy woman with 
a growing family has many things to do and is not 
always able to tidy things up just when she would 
like to tidy them up and so a 2-story house is very 
desirable. In this house the stair arrangement 
is good and the three bedrooms upstairs provide 
sufficient space for a good sized family. Plenty 
of closet room is also provided—a feature that 
always appeals to women. 

Retail lumbermen who desire this plan may ob- 
tain blue prints, a bill of material and complete 
specifications for this job at a very reasonable 
figure from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Cuts from 
the illustrations here shown, reduced in size to go 


DESIGNED BY W. K, JOHNSTON 


into the columns of newspapers, will also be fur- 
nished at a reasonable charge. 
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Many Activities Centered in Loda’ S Canny Hall 


There’s one thing about having a community hall—if all the com- 
munity activities are centered in it all the people learn how much is 
really going on in their town. Have a dozen different meeting 
places and divide the community into as many groups, and you 
have no single group large enough to be impressive. On the other 
hand, make all social gatherings community affairs and hold them 
at the community hall, and you have enough people in one place to 
accomplish something worth while. Instead of a lot of cross cur- 
rents, conflicting dates and dissipated energies you have something 
like unity of both numbers and sentiment. Then if there is some- 
thing the community needs or something that it should do, the 
machinery is all at hand, accustomed to functioning and ready to be 
set in motion to some purpose. 

That is about the situation at Loda, Ill.; or perhaps one ought 
to say that is the situation that may as well prevail and will some- 
time prevail in that little town. For, whatever may be the senti- 
ments and policies of a few, the many in Loda believe in codperat- 
ing, and unless our prophecy miscarries they will be codperating as 
asolid community. A few years ago the Loda Community Hall was 
willed to the Congregational Church by the late Mrs. Eustis, with 
the understanding that it was to be used for the community as a 
whole. The hall has been so used 


boys who have returned from service have called a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing a local camp of the American Legion. It is 
hoped to center the activities of this organization in the Community 
Hall. 

Loda has a very attractive public school building and the town- 
ship has voted for a township high school; it is expected that the 
plans for the new building will provide for an auditorium that can 
be used as a community hall. The village has also a fine little 
library, given to it by a public spirited citizen as a memorial to 
members of his family. 

Many years ago what is said to have been the largest distillery 
in the State at the time was operated in Loda, and the population 
of the town was then more than double that at present. A few of 
the older residents still tell about those days, ‘‘when every other 
building was occupied by a saloon.’’ However, methods that did 
not have the approval of the United States revenue service brought 
trouble to the distillers and the institution was put out of business. 
Loda has not had a saloon now for forty years, and it is a commonly 
expressed opinion of residents that boda with its population of 
about 600 is a better town in the midst of a fine farming district 
where the farmers are engaged in stock raising, dairying and gen- 

eral farming than it was when 





largely, but the fact that the title 
rests in the church trustees has 
been an obstacle to the widest 
use, tho the trustees have shown 
all the liberality that a board 
could show if it represented the 
entire community instead of the 
church society. 

A former pastor of the church, 
W. F. Bacon, was an enthusiastic 
advocate of community develop- 
ment, had been trained as a pas- 
tor’s assistant, and he had com- 
prehensive plans for community 
activities in Loda. It was Mr. 
Bacon’s plan to make the hall a 
self supporting institution, and 
the liberality of the church trus- 
tees is indicated by the fact that 
they permitted him to place the 
hall under the control of a com- 
munity board which comprised 








it had double the population and 
a different market for farm 
produce. 

* * * 

J. J. JEwetTr, manager of the 
Riverton Lumber Co., Riverton, 
Wyo., has the following to say 
regarding the prospects of a com- 
munity house in that place: 
‘‘This project has barely reached 
the talking stage with us here. 
Several weeks ago Bishop Thom- 
as, Episcopal bishop of Wyom- 
ing, was a visitor here. In a 
conversation with a number of 
business men he expressed a de- 
sire to see a new church building 
erected here, and in connection 
with that,- but an entirely sepa- 
rate building, to have a commu- 
nity house. He was willing to 








contribute liberally toward the 





pastors of other churches as well 
as persons not identified with any 
church. Mr. Bacon was a trained 
athlete also and took a great deal of interest in the boys of the com- 
munity, being scoutmaster and leader of the boys generally. Un- 
der his management considerable gymnasium equipment was in- 
stalled in the hall and the young folks were encouraged and in- 
structed in its use. Parallel bars, punch bags, handball, trapeze, 
basket ball, dumb bells, Indian clubs and exercisers afford means of 
training and entertainment appreciated by the youngsters. 

Other activities in the hall are domestic science classes for the 
young women, testing of seeds by the boys, patrons’ day of the pub- 
lic school, high school alumni banquet, annual meeting of the 
church, harvest home festival and the women’s handicraft club. 
Other churches and various fraternal organizations also use the 
hall frequently. The club is provided with a kitchen, equipped 
with ranges, dishes ete., which with the long tables in the main room 
make possible the holding of dinners that bring members of the 
community together at intervals. Upstairs rooms are used for club 
purposes and are provided with lockers. 

Just now the principal organized activities carried on in the hall 
are those of the Boy Scouts. The scoutmaster is A. M. Depew, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church, and the assistant scoutmaster 
is Addison Goodell, the active direction of the boys being in the 
hands of the latter. Mr. Goodell is a young man with university 
training, he likes the boys, they like him and under his leadership 
the organization has grown. This year the Boy Scouts took a very 
prominent part in the Memorial Day ceremonies. They meet every 
Monday night at the Community Hall. To keep up interest in the 
Boy Scouts movement ‘‘Scout Sundays’’ are held in all the 
churches. 

Mr. Depew said that he had hoped to organize a local Y. M. C. A., 
but that owing to the criticism directed against that organization 
in the army it was decided to wait awhile. However, some of the 


COMMUNITY HALL 


entire project. The matter has 
not progressed any further than 
this. However, I look forward 
to the time, and that not very distant, when this will be taken up 
and carried thru.’’ 


AT LODA, ILL. 


WHEN PROPOSALS were made to repair and otherwise improve the 
village hall at Baldwin, Mich., the advisability of tearing down the 
old structure and rebuilding ‘it in the form of a community hall, 
a fire house and a public comfort station was considered. It was 
argued that it would be wiser to erect a new structure more suit- 
able to the needs of the community even at a considerably greater 
cost than to expend a few hundred dollars on the old building which 
after such expenditure would not meet modern requirements. 

* * *# 


IN AN EDITORIAL the Capitol, of Vincennes, Ind., under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Some Useful Facts’’ calls attention to some of the important 
accomplishments of that community, at the same time urging the 
completion of projects under consideration. ‘‘There is the coliseum 
project,’’ the Capitol says, ‘‘which will be worked out; the farm 
bureau idea which must be developed ; the completion of the city’s 
hotel equipment to command and compel the routing of thousands 
thru Vincennes who now detour, and other plans which must come 
in for consideration and realization.’’ 

* * 8 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in Williamstown, Mass., 
in a movement for the erection of a community building. An- 
nouncement has been made that the proceeds from the field day 
to be held July 4 by the playground association will be used to 
start a fund for the erection of such a building. Sentiment appears 
to be unanimous in favor of the undertaking and the need for a 
community building has been urged by leading citizens. Other 
organizations are expected to join in the movement and it is thought 
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that ample funds will be forthcoming to make the building an as- 
sured fact. 
* * #* 

THE FOLLOWING interesting letter comes from the Auburn Lum- 
ber Co., East Auburn, Calif.: ‘‘Our rural communities in this 
section have for a number of years been building community halls. 
Most of them so far have been very plain in construction, but they 
are now considering making them a little more attractive. One 
nearby community that has not yet built a community hall has been 
asking us for plans and we were very glad to receive your folder. 
We are sending it to them and it may offer them some suggestions.’’ 

* * * 


Tue Dusuin (Ga.) Herald lately urged that the community be 
provided with an auditorium, with a gymnasium and swimming 
pool such as would be possible in a community house. ‘‘The cdh- 
struction of such an edifice,’’ the Herald says, ‘‘will help to boost 
business and furnish employment and there could be no finer be- 
ginning for the winter of indoor community life than the dedica- 
tion of a beautiful building designed and erected for community 
use.’”’ 

* * * 

Ar In10Nn, N. Y., a meeting of men and women interested in a pro- 
posal to erect a community house as a memorial to the ion boys 
who died in the great war was held in the Board of Trade rooms 


recently. Dr. J. W. Page, who has charge of the Industrial Com- 
munity House of the Rome Brass & Copper Co., at East Rome, ad- 
dressed the meeting. While the community house in Rome fills an 
industrial need, he said, it is intended that the building in Ilion 
should perform a civie function. Other speakers emphasized the 
need of a large auditorium in connection with the community house 
and it is believed that further action will be taken to promote the 
construction of such a building. 


THE MemoriAu Park Commission, of Cheboygan, Mich., has sold 
the building on the site to be used for a park and when it is re- 
moved will make needed improvements to transform the place into 
a park. 


PROMINENT citizens of Oakland, Calif., lately made an excursion 
over sites proposed for a string of parks from Lake Merritt to Red- 
wood Peak as a perpetual memorial to the Oakland men who died 
overseas. The movement has the support of the recreation depart- 
ment of Oakland as well as the directors of Oakland playgrounds. 
If the parks are established a golf course, tennis courts, track 
courses, baseball ground, facilities for open air gatherings and the 
staging of pageants are included in the general plan of improve- 
ment. It is planned to preserve the natural shrubbery and the 
timbered areas as a perpetual memorial to Oakland’s heroes. 








OF DIRECT INTEREST TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


EASY WAY TO FIGURE SELLING PRICE 


The retail lumberman frequently is asked how 
much some article that is not in stock will cost. 
Only too often this results in the retailer’s quoting 
at a figure that leaves little profit. In fact, it is 
customary in many yards to add 10 percent to the 
cost and let it go at that. One retailer of whom 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, however, does 
not believe in this system. He reasons that such 
sales should carry their share of the overhead and 
other expenses of the business. If they do not a 
greater burden must be placed on the other prod- 
ucts that are carried in stock. 

In any event it is handy to have a system where- 
by an accurate selling price may be arrived at with 
a minimum of danger from error. There is always 
such danger in multiplication, and the following 
scheme is the one followed by a successful retailer 
to avoid such errors: 

The retailer figures all his selling prices on an 
f. o. b. basis at his town. He lets the f. o. b. 
price equal 100 percent and adds a fixed percentage 
of profit. For the sake of this example, assume 
that the fixed percentage of profit is 33 percent. 
In a loose-leaf note book the retailer has 133 mul- 
tiplied by 1 to 9 inclusive, the figures being set 
down as follows: 


133 X 133 1338 X6= 798 
133 X 2 = 266 1383 X 7= 931 
183 X 3= 399 133 X 8 = 1064 
133 X 4= 432 133 X 9 =1197 
133 X 5 665 1197 


To show how this table is used, assume that a 
customer wants to know how much a certain article 
will cost. The retailer finds that the f. 0. b. town 
price is $53. The $53 represents 100. Then the 
selling price will be $53 X 133. Referring to the 
table above: 

133 X 3==399 
133 X 5 = 665 


Total = $70.49, the selling price to make a profit 
of 33 percent. Two places must be pointed off 
because the selling price equals one and thirty-three 
hundredths of the f. 0. b. price. 

Thus all danger from errors in multiplication is 
avoided. The same system may be followed in 
determining the price at which stock commodities 
are sold. 


~ 


HAS EVERYTHING HIS CUSTOMER WANTS 


PRINCETON, Iuu., July 1—The retail yards in 
Princeton are busy places these days, as business 
is good. Crops in the vicinity of Princeton bid fair 
to be unusually good, even for this section, noted 
for its good crops, and much building is to be done 
on the farms as well as in Princeton. Many re- 
pairs have been undertaken this spring, which work 
has helped to swell the bulk of the business. 

_ C. A. Omen, of the C. A. Omen Lumber Co., is hav- 
ing a hard time to supply the demand for the hay 
racks he makes. Mr. Omen is a specialist in mak- 
ing anything that a customer wants and finds it 
pays well when the profits are figured up. He runs 
a little planing mill and manufactures most of his 
sash and door trim and window and door frames, 
as well as all sorts of fixtures and furniture. There 
is a lawn in front of the work shop and on Thurs- 
day Mr. Omen had four hay racks sitting out there. 
When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 





came along there was only one, and Mr. Omen 
said there was no certainty how much longer it 
would remain. 

The Davis & Hopkins Lumber Co. reports an ex- 
cellent business and is completing a large office 
building with many attractive features. The office 
building, which is entirely separate from the shed, 
provides adequate space in which customers may be 
received without disturbance. 


SNe 


WHY RETAIL COMPANY HANDLES PAINT 


OsHkOosSH, WIs., July 1—The Fuller Goodman 
Co., operating a line of yards in this section of the 
State, has just put in a complete line of paint. This 
side line has not been installed very long and so 
F. A. Fuller of the company is not willing to say 
exactly what a retail firm may expect in handling 
paint. The reason for the company putting in the 
paint is worthy of careful consideration, however, 
as it deals with a situation that is general thruout 
the retail industry. Regarding the handling of 
plant Mr. Fuller said: 


From the present outlook we are very well pleased 
with out experiment, if we may call it that, as we are 
selling a great deal of paint and at a fair margin. 

We did not put in cheap paint but put in a line of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. (Ine.). 
would prefer to lose some of the paint business rather 
than handle a paint which was not guaranteed or 
which we did not think would stand up. Of course, we 
must ask a good price, but we like to feel that we can 
highly recommend any line we are handling. 

There were several reasons why we decided to add 
the line of paints. One was that the overhead of doing 
business has increased so that we are adding specialties 
to keep down the high cost of doing business. 

Another reason was that we find it a very easy mat- 
ter to sell paint for a barn or house, especially in the 
smaller yard towns, when we can show them the sample 
ecards and can perhaps figure the paint for them on the 
same estimate that contains the building material and 
lumber. 

Furthermore, we decided that there were so many 
cheap paints being handled by hardware people and 
drug stores that if we had one good line of paint which 
we could recommend, and year after year depend upon 
that, it would not make much difference about the low 
prices on the other fellows’ paint and that we could 
supply our customers with some that not only was good 
but which would make our millwork and our lumber 
stand out to advantage in a beautiful, well painted 
home rather than when painted with a paint that 
peeled or rubbed off. 

We may not be justified in placing this paint, but as 
far as we have gone we are more than ever possessed of 
the idea that we were right. In one or two instances 
the general stores in the small towns where we do 
business have come to us and told us they were glad we 
put in the paints and that they were going to discon- 
tinue the line simply because they never could canvass 
business as we did and the result was that they had 
a dead line upon their shelves instead of a live one. 

s 


BUILDING A FINE SHED 


SULLIVAN, IND., June 30.—W. V. Jennings, who 
now operates lumber yards at Bloomfield and Car- 
lisle, is starting a lumber yard in this town. He 
is enclosing the yard with an enclosed shed 70 feet 
by 160 feet with a single drive 28 feet wide. In 
the office, to be 21 feet by 32 feet, he will have 
on display hardware and building supplies of all 
kinds. Altho the shed is not yet completed Mr. 
Jennings is already stacking his stock in it and 
building bins around the piles. This is possible 
beeause of his well arranged plans. 

Mr. Jennngs formerly operated a yard at Farms- 
burgh, which he recently sold. His yard at Bloom- 
field is managed by his son. 


We thought that we 


ADVISES ON POULTRY HOUSE BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The latest issue 
of the Weekly News Letter, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, carries the following sug- 
gestions for poultry houses: 

It is not necessary to build expensive houses for 
poultry, but they should be serviceable, fairly roomy, 
well lighted and well ventilated without drafts. The 
house should be built with a view to simplicity, econ- 
omy and convenience and should be constructed ac- 
cording to the location and climatic conditions, 

The walls may consist of (1) one thickness of 
boards, matched or unmatched; (2) one thickness of 
boards, matched or unmatched, covered with one or 
two thicknesses of building paper or roofing; (3) one 
thickness of boards covered with paper, then shingled 
or covered with lapped siding or matched lumber, mak- 
ing a solid double wall; (4) double boards with dead 
air space between; (5) double boards with space be- 
tween filled with straw, hay or other similar material. 
The second and third methods are the most common. 


~ 
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BOOST SALE OF SEASONABLE ITEMS 


STERLING, KANn., July 1—Business is good in this 
territory; the wheat crop is ‘‘some wheat crop,’’ 
as D. J. Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., says, 
and harvest hands are needed more than anything 
else right now. Mr. Fair is aggressively going after 
the business and is putting in operation some 
plans to increase the sale of lumber and other mate- 
rials that he handles, which had to be abandoned 
during the war. In speaking of his plans along 
these lines, Mr. Fair said: 

‘*When starting a new line, we put a salesman 
into the field with the manager. The order is taken 
at the farmer’s home. The salesman is usually 
furnished by the manufacturer. We find it profit- 
able to have the managers attend a meeting at the 
general office each month, at which time we have 
some representatives of the manufacturers who 
sells his ‘idea’ to the managers. The week fol- 
lowing we start the field work. The lumberman 
can have some seasonable item for every month in 
the year to devote his time to. Sales will follow. 
The Sterling manager and I were out part of one 
day last week and sold eight 1,000-bushel grain 
bins at a good margin of profit. These bins could 
not be sold from the office. 

‘*Several years ago we put on a sale of steel 
gates. You know every farm needs at least six 
good gates. In a few days we sold over 380 and 
delivered them as the farmers called for them. 
Now gates of our brand sell like sugar at $1 a foot. 

‘«The war interfered with our field work but we 
are at it again and hope to have an aggressive 
young man out with the managers every month 
selling some seasonable item, such as tanks, mills, 
gates, oil and grease, grain bins, screen doors, self 
feeders for chicks and hogs, sunlight hog houses, 
‘Fairco’ chicken houses, ‘Dollar Saver’ implement 
sheds ete. 

‘We figure that the advancing cost of operation 
and the additional cash necessary to hold the foot- 
age account to normal eall for greater turn over 
in the lumber game and a lumberman can’t get it 
unless he has some sales plan and salesmen to pro- 
duce the sales. 

**In selling the eight grain bins above referred 
to, we picked up two prospects for farm elevators 
at $3,500 each.and two nice barn bills. Enough 
said.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Woman's Influence in Building Farm Houses—Correcting the Mistakes of Man—A Transition 
Period of Comfort and Conveniences for the Farm Wife 


Among the new elements in the art and science 
of selling lumber is the greater importance as- 
signed to womankind both in the planning of new 
buildings and in the actual decision to build them. 
This fact has been referred to repeatedly in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. True, 
women have always been important in lumber 
transactions, but more and more the fact is be- 
ing realized that the building of a home is pe- 
culiarly a woman’s concern. She must spend 
more of her life in it than her husband does, and 
she has the care of it. Its convenience or lack 
of convenience is of immense importance to her, 
for it measures the amount of vitality she must 
expend in house work. Its cheerfulness and 
beauty mean cheerfulness and beauty woven into 
the web of her daily living. 

So far, all this may be said of all women, 
country dwellers or city dwellers, who assume 
much of the care of their own homes. But be- 
yond this are the special problems of the farm 
woman. I believe it was in Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration that a great conference was called 
to consider the problems of country living and 
of the country woman. It was realized then 
that not all was as it should be in the living con- 
ditions of rural America. These problems, of 
course, are much wider than the problem of suit- 
able buildings, but it is surprising to what extent 
carefully planned buildings will add to the com- 
fort and pleasure and satisfaction of country 
living. 

Woman’s Influence on Farm House Building 


More and more attention is being given to 
these things. Architects are studying farm con- 
ditions, tho they are confining most of their 
thought to houses. The house is a good place to 
make a beginning, but it does not include every- 
thing. The planning of the auxiliary buildings, 
such as chicken houses, milk houses, storage cel- 
lars and the like, makes a big difference in the 
amount of vitality a farm woman has remaining 
when the day’s work is done. There are two 
classes of people, in the opinion of the Realm, 
who are best qualified to tackle the planning of 
country buildings, and these are agricultural col- 
lege experimentalists and farm women. In our 
experience the average farm man has very little 
to offer in the way of planning even the barns 
which he uses day after day. Perhaps this is 
heresy, perhaps it sounds silly; but it is our 
opinion. The average farmer, which doesn’t 
mean the scientifically trained farmer, is con- 
tent to model his barn after some barn on a 
neighboring farm and to let it go at that. Tell 
me, you lumber dealers, if a farmer doesn’t spend 
more time, as a general thing, fussing about the 
price than he does getting the best and most 
convenient arrangement of stalls and feed stor- 
age. Farm women, I believe, spend more time 
thinking about appearance and convenience. 
Maybe they realize that their strength is limited 
and that to get all their work done they must 
make their heads save their heels. In any event, 
they spend a world of thought on house arrange- 
ment. The farm experimentalists have the prac- 
tical viewpoint of the average farm life, but 
added to this they have scientific knowledge and 
curiosity. Their scientific knowledge added to 
the farm woman’s practical experience gives us 
the best results in the way of appearance, con- 
venience and economy. 

Farm women are entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing in these matters, for they are coming to be 
such vital factors in country building that lum- 
ber dealers can not afford to ignore them. The 
lumber dealer’s job is to discover what these im- 
portant customers want and to help them get it. 
If he can capitalize their experience and their 
desires he stands to increase his country busi- 
ness and to increase his returns. 


A Plaint Born of Experience 


The publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently received a letter from Mrs. Fred D. 
Brownell, of Winterset, Iowa, concerning some of 
these things. This letter follows: 

‘*One reason I know I am growing old is be- 
cause I often say ‘I remember,’ and I am proud 
to remember; am proud that I have lived in the 
transition period in the life of the rural woman, 
have seen and experienced at least a part of her 
life between the washboard and the electric wash- 
er, the fire place and the furnace, the log cabin 
with its open hospitality and the splendidly 








equipped farm house with its invited guests and 
‘you will find accommodations in the nearest 
town.’ I am proud that I have seen farming ad- 
vanced from a mere job to the profession of agri- 
cultural pursuit. I have heard lecturers say ‘I 
am so glad the farm woman has come into her 
own at last.’ 

‘*T do not like this statemegt. The farm woman 
of America has always enjoyed and is enjoying a 
rare distinction, the distinction of giving to the 
world nine-tenths of the successful men and 
women. In former years she was busy rearing 
and saving to educate these girls and boys and 
was content with no recognition except as their 
mother.. Today she is just as proud of her 
motherhood but she is also giving to the world 
expression to her thoughts and ability thru her 
own talents. 

‘*When the farmer received a profit for his 
products new homes were built with an attempt 
for conveniences, labor saving devices were in- 
troduced and the farm woman had time for other 
things than the usual routine of work; some de- 
voted it to more things to eat while others made 
a wiser choice. My father built our new house 
when I was 14; soon after my sister married and 
shortly before my brother entered business for 
himself, so I am the only child who enjoyed the 
new home. 


Architectural Awkwardness of the Mere Man 


‘My father, in planning the house, was wiser 
than most men, yet he made the serious mistake 
of placing the pantry in the opposite corner from 
the range, but five other men in the community 
made the same blunder. When mother did the 
work I thought the house splendidly arranged 
and missed the conveniences when I went to the 
first home of Mr. Brownell and me. _ The lit- 
tle house to which my husband took me the first 
evening after we were married was old; in fact, 
we were its last occupants. It was the type fol- 
lowing the log cabin, one room built first, three 
others added from time to time in the plan of a 
leanto on the north, a leanto on the west and the 
corner made by then filling in. It is true we could 
not stand erect in some places in it, yet we were 
very happy and for a while did not notice the 
inconveniences. When we did we remedied the 
situation by building an outbuilding ten feet by 
twelve feet for storage. We had an old stove in 
it and here we heated the wash water and did 
the washing, thus keeping the steam out of the 
house from our new furniture. Later we cut our 
lard here, cooked the serapple and the heads so 
the mess of the butchering and disagreeable odors 
of the cooking meat did not enter the house. 


Realization and Correction 


‘*When I see a woman working under the old 
conditions I tell her this story and say ‘go and do 
likewise.’ My husband used the building on 
stormy days for tinkering jobs, mending harnesses 
ete. in comfort. The expenditure was small but 
the returns were great. We lived in this rented 
house for two years, when we built a little house 
16x24 feet, with a screened porch, 8x24 feet on 
our farm. Here we lived for three years, when 
we moved to the home of my father and mother. 
When I did the housework I found the inconveni- 
ences. After three years my health failed. 

‘We followed the usual way of living for four 
years, when we remodeled the house. You see by 
the attached drawings we made but few changes, 
yet these slight changes lessened my work at 
least a third; sometimes when I am in a certain 
mood I say one-half. The upstairs was well 
planned; each room had a closet, was well venti- 
lated and lighted and opened out on the hall. 

‘‘There was no privacy in the rooms down- 
stairs, as there were three double doors. If there 
is a daughter in the farm home, provision should 
be ‘made for her to entertain her company pleas- 
antly. This is sometimes difficult if there is a 
hired man in the family and, as he is usually an 
acquaintance, he can and often does make a 
nuisance of himself by his spying and gossiping. 
If I were building a farm house and had a family 
of girls it would be different from the home if my 
children were boys, or boys and girls or included 
a hired man. 

‘The kitchen was too small and too large; too 
small to be used as a kitchen and dining room, 
too large for a kitchen alone, as the distance be- 
tween the furniture in the kitchen and pantry 
was too great. The back porch was a fly harbor. 


It was enclosed on three sides and part of the 
fourth, leaving about twelve feet open to the 
east, and this was sided down from the ceiling 
two feet. We made a kitchen of this porch and 
the pantry and used the old kitchen for a din- 
ing room. The bedroom above the old kitchen 
was divided, one part made into a bathroom and 
the other into a dressing room, and before clos- 
ing the door between the kitchen and the porch 
the pipes from the bathroom were carried thru 
it. A sereened porch, 10 feet by 24 feet, was 
added on the north. No one can overestimate the 
importance of a screened porch of ample dimen- 
sions. 

‘The pump is now on the porch but is used only 
a little, as we have a sink and lavatory in the 
kitchen and a lavatory on the porch. I some- 
times think that when I build my home I’ll have 
a washroom near the kitchen for the men to 
wash their hands and faces, and to leave their 
outdoor coats and overshoes, altho my men folks 
leave their wraps in the cellar by the furnace. 


Impracticable Shelving and Minor Conveniences 


**In the old pantry the entire west side was 
a cupboard with a row of seven drawers and two 
medicine shelves above them on the south side. 
We left it. I often wish it possible to have a 
cupboard without a top shelf. The top shelf from 
my cupboard is so far from the floor I can’t reach 
it without climbing into a chair. It is an object 
lesson of the folly of women. There are articles 
on it that are older than myself and are cleaned 
periodically and are placed back very carefully. 
In fact, nothing on this shelf is ever used. I have 
asked women who have new houses why such 
a shelf and they nearly always answer ‘it wil] be 
so handy for storage.’ It is true it will. In my 
dream kitchen there is no such shelf. In my 
kitchen I have twelve drawers; four are used for 
odds and ends we are saving as ‘they may come 
handy some day.’ I do not know the right num- 
ber of drawers to have, but I do know twelve are 
too many. When I build my home I shall go to 
the city for my plan, for there is but little dif- 
ference in the needs of the town woman and the 
country woman. Perhaps the kitchen of a farm 
house should be a larger one; it should be large 
enough for three workers. 

‘*Most people in planning to help the farm 
woman conserve time and strength do not plan 
beyond the house, but some of my greatest labor 
and time savers are outside. When I raised my 
chickens the first summer after my marriage I 
let the hens choose their sitting places and I 
humored them. The following year I was more 
autocratic, for I had a- brooding house, and if 
the hen could not sit here happily she would 
change her arrangements for the season. The 
broods were raised in wooden coops amid the 
ever present mite. One can not imagine the 
weary hours the farm woman spends cleaning and 
spraying under these conditions; the experience 
is necessary to understand. A large poultry house, 
built with the main objects of ease in cleaning 
and no harbor for mites, feeding hoppers and 
drinking fountains have made poultry raising 
a pleasant, profitable business with a minimum of 
work. If the average farm woman could have 
such conveniences for her poultry she would have 
the money for other improvements and be not 
too tired to enjoy them. The poultry house I am 
using is not my ideal poultry house, but some 
day I hope to build my ideal. 

‘*We are facing an iceless summer and we are 
not rejoicing over the outlook, for we have been 
considering ice a necessity on the farm the same 
as in the town; it divides the journey traveled 
while preparing a meal. I almost envy the farm 
woman who has a refrigerator built in the ice 
house instead of the small one I have on my 
back porch. I can understand what a conveni- 
ence it would be for keeping quantities of fresh 
meat, storing eggs before marketing them, per- 
mitting the gathering of vegetables the evening 
before dinner and many other ways to save time. 
However, the small ice house and refrigerator I 
have have added greatly to the ease in preparing 
a meal, 

Consideration of Health and Rest 


“‘T could not remember when I awakened in 
the morning rested, so we put up a tent in the 
corner of the yard and here we slept for three 
years. By this time the tent was worn out and 
then we built a sleeping house in the orchard. 
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It is twelve feet square, bungalow style. The 
gables and a 2-foot wall are of siding; the re- 
maining part is screening with canvas windows. 
We added a little porch because we thought it 
would be prettier and found we were wiser than 
we knew, for the porch is sufficient protection 
for the door. It is strongly built and we stay 
out during the heaviest storms. We painted it 
white, stained the shingle roof green, trained 
vines over it, a purple clematis on the west side 
of the porch, a white clematis on the east side, 
maderias at the corners. We think it is a pretty 
little building. I go to bed tired after a hard 
day’s work, often too tired to sleep, and I watch 
the branches weave their fairy dances to the music 
of the voices of the night. Soon, too soon, it 
seems I am listening to the voices of the morn- 
ing, ain refreshed by a night’s sleep in the open 
air and am ready for the conquests of another 
day. The roof of the house we live in is a hip 
roof. If it was changed to a gable roof there 
could be sleeping porches for all. Even then I 
would hesitate to leave my sleeping house in the 
orchard. 

‘We hope, we plan, we build, we abandon to 
hope and plan and build again. The walls of the 
old house whisper of the hopes, the joys, the 
sorrows. The echo seems to be the words of 
Edgar Guest: ‘for it takes a heap of livin’ to 
make a house a home.’ ”’ 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Farm House Nebulous 


This excellent letter is deserving of careful 
study. It not only conveys the viewpoint of the 
farm woman on the matter of housing but it also 
contains the application of practical principles 
which every lumber retailer with rural trade 
ought to master. One of the significant state- 
ments, in our opinion, is in the first paragraph 
and has to do with the fact that the last gen- 
eration was one of transition. This means that 
few principles of farming or of farm life are of 
long established authority. Changes have been 
so rapid that everything is questioned on the 








town house. He can know some of the principles 
of efficiency in locating pantry and sink and re- 
frigerator. He can assist the farm woman in 
getting her own ideas realized and in saving her 
from mistakes in locating doors and windows. If 
we are not mistaken, this transition period has 
reached the point where farm women are going 
to demand increasingly more efficient planning 
help. The dealer has the chance to make himself 
a practical authority for the house of moderate 
cost, tho it is probable that larger houses will go 
to professional architects. The day of the con- 
tractor or the carpenter as a house planner has 
passed. These men still do some house planning, 
but it is the exceptional carpenter who is com- 
petent to design a modern house. The only rea- 
son he still persists as a rule-of-thumb architect 
is that no better agency has offered its service at 
a moderate cost. 

It seems to us that a retailer ought to spend 
his days and nights finding out what kinds of 
houses are best suited to his customers. He 
ought to find out what can be done in the way 
of remodeling. This transition period is more or 
less putty in his hands. That he can be the 
arbiter of architectural excellence in his com- 
munity is an old statement and often proved. He 
can hardly be of greater service to that com- 
munity than to make rural life easier and better 
filled with comfort and wider experiences of life 
by means of promoting better homes and better 
sets of farm buildings. His missionary work in 
this direction will not be paid for alone by satis- 
faction; it will be paid for by greater profits in 
his own business. It will generally make for 
greater profits to his farmer customers, and this 
in turn means more building. 


Leisure as Against Drudgery 


It seems to us that this transition period is go- 
ing to make another change in the life of the 
farm woman, tho the lumber dealer can have 
small active part in bringing it about. His part 
will be to watch for it and to vary his house 


ens on this farm without a great increase in in- 
vestment. .Suppose they did. It would mean a 
tremendous increase in labor for the women. 
They’d have to be here morning and night and 
noon, no matter what happened. They could wear 
their lives out over those trifling chickens, and 
at the end of the year they’d have made some 
money. Suppose they made $500; and it’s my 
opinion they couldn’t make that much even if 
they gave all their time to it. Now what is an 
added $500 on a farm that is producing a clear 
profit of over $7,000 a year, when you consider 
what it would cost the women in vitality and the 
broader life they can live without this added re- 
sponsibility? I milk one or two cows, just enough 
to keep ourselves supplied. We could milk more 
cows and make butter or sell cream; but this, 
too, would fall heavily on all of us, and I don’t 
care to make dairying one of my money makers. 
My plan is to specialize on a few things and to 
study how to handle them most efficiently. My 
specialties are cattle and hogs, and to these I give 
my attention and for them I plan the handling 
of my farm. It is my observation that every 
time a side line is added that doesn’t fit into the 
big scheme of farming it takes more hard work 
than it is worth.’’ 


Raising the Farm Woman’s Living Standard 


In some cases it is necessary to earn every dol- 
lar possible at almost any cost; but I doubt if 
these cases are in the majority. It seems to be 
a farming tradition that a farm woman must 
earn her spending money, and a more vile tradi- 
tion has hardly existed among respectable people. 
Why should she have to earn her own money? 
Is she not a member of the partnership? It is 
our guess that when farm accounting is better un- 
derstood and more widely practiced and when 
cost accounting comes into its own women’s work 
will undergo a still more radical change than it 
has yet suffered. Labor saving machinery will 
come into the farm home and money-making pur- 
suits that bring in less than they cost will be cut 





































































































ORIGINAL PLAN OF HOUSE 


grounds of utility, efficiency and general satis- 
faction. What, for instance, is a satisfactory 
farm Louse? How many supposed authorities can 
be led to agree on all fundamental principles? 
Is a country house essentially the same as a city 
house, as this writer intimates? No general 
agreement follows. Farm colleges are beginning 
to design so called ‘‘ideal’’ farm houses, but the 
colleges don’t agree, and apparently not many 
farmers are in absolute agreement, The reason 
is not hard to find. For in order to have one 
‘ideal’? house that would fill the bill without 
fail we’d have to have no more than one com- 
bination of circumstances on our American farms. 
But we have more than that. There is the 
farmer who can not afford the initial investment 
in an adequate house. To do so would bankrupt 
him and make it certain that he could not pos- 
sibly pull out of debt. Inconvenience, perhaps 
downright bad living conditions, a greater ex- 
haustion of the vitality of his wife—these things 
are what he must pay for survival. There is 
the wealthy farmer who superintends his farms 
without doing much work. His house, undoubt- 
edly, can be nearly the same as the house he 
would build in the city. There is the corn-belt 
farmer who on account of a shortage of farm 
help must do his own work with the aid of ma- 
chinery; his house must be vitally different from 
the house where hired men must be housed and 
fed. The northern farmer’s house must be dif- 
ferent from the southern farmer’s; the orange 
grower’s from the wool growers, and so on. 


For the Retailer’s Study 


This does not mean that certain principles can 
not be applied under certain conditions. Every 
retailer can know in a general way what his 
farmer customers can afford. He can know what 
types of houses will give the best results in sum- 
mer coolness, winter warmth, convenience and 
so on. He can know that the average farm. house 
requires a larger dining room than the average 
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planning helps as it appears. This is a bit hard 
to describe. The farm woman of these days is 
still bound by certain pioneer habits of living and 
working, and some of these are inefficient on at 
least two counts. In the first place, she does the 
work in an inefficient fashion, and in the second 
place the returns do not justify the expenditure 
of energy which she makes. As the Realm re- 
calls newspaper and magazine articles written 
by farm women, the one thing that sticks out of 
all of them is a pitiful note of never ending 
weariness. ‘‘Woman’s work is never done.’’ 
According to these stories the farm woman is up 
long before day and is working at top speed 
until late at night. She sighs regretfully over 
the fact that her life is passing and that she 
has no leisure. She has no leisure to culti- 
vate a larger outlook or a broader experience. 
Some of the farm women with whom I’m ac- 
quainted fall under this heading; some do not. 
But I find that the general feeling about farm 
women is that they drudge their lives away. The 
question is, why do they do it? Is it always 
necessary? Is it, indeed, efficient from the cold- 
blooded viewpoint of dollars and cents? No gen- 
eral answer can be given. But I want to put 
down here the opinion of a farmer of my ac- 
quaintance, a man who has made a shining suc- 
cess of farming and of living. 

‘*Tt is my plan,’’ this farmer said to me, ‘‘to 
make my farm yield the maximum returns with 
the minimum depletion of soil fertility and with 
the minimum of labor. I do this because I want 
some leisure for other things besides farming. 
I think I have been fairly successful in this. My 
farm isn’t big, and I don’t work on such a big 
scale as some of my neighbors do, but my net 
profits last year were over $7,000. Now what I 
want for myself in the way of leisure I want for 
the women folk. They raise a few chickens; just 
enough to supply us with what eggs we need and 
what chickens we want to eat. If they wanted to 
they could raise a good many hundreds of chick- 


REMODELED HOUSE 


out. When that time comes women will have 
more leisure. They will understand the principles 
of farm business better. Instead of being cursed 
with the one quack business principle of making 
and saving money at any cost they will under- 
stand true economy and will practice it. They 
will conserve their own vitality more and will 
assist in raising the specialties of the farm to 
maximum efficiency. They will have more leis- 
ure, better understanding of the fine arts of liv- 
ing, a keener and more critical taste in adequate 
and artistic housing. We offer all homage to the 
pioneer women who so gamely helped their fam- 
ilies thru the hard old days; but in these days 
we offer our homage not so much to the faded 
drudges who patiently slave along day by day at 
a system of house keeping they know dimly to 
be lacking in some way but that they have no 
hope of changing as we do to the women who 
have the intelligence and the courage to insist 
on those changes which will mean real economy 
and a better standard of living for themselves 
and their families. And we have a bouquet for 
the farm husbands who have intelligence and 
human feeling enough to aid and abet their wives 
in this little revolution that should mean for 
all the family new drafts of real living. 





AN AMUSING illustration of the well known 
hardness and toughness of the Australian woods is 
supplied by a contributor writing from Australia 
to the May number of the Disston Crucible, the 
clever little house organ of Henry Disston & Sons. 
He says: ‘‘In the early days already spoken of, 
when the colonists wanted to grind their wheat, 
having no iron they constructed the machinery 
of their flour mills entirely of the local hardwoods. 
They were honest souls, these early colonists, and 
simple at that. So convinced were they of the 
value of their timbers for machinery purposes that 
some of them proposed to export West Australian 
hardwoods to London to make machinery for Brit- 
ish factories.’? 
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A Discussion of the Effects of Kiln Drying 


on the Strength Value of Douglas Fir 


[By C. A. Plaskett, Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, U. 8S. Forest Service, Madison, Wis.] 


Shortly after the entrance of the United States 
into the war the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the United States Forest Service, Madison, Wis., 
was asked to prepare a set of specifications for 
use in drying woods to be used in airplane con- 
struction. Altho prior to that time the labora- 
tory had done considerable experimental work in 
kiln drying various species, more attention had 
been directed to the effect of the process on the 
external appearance of the material than on its 
strength. Data on the specific effects of kiln con- 
ditions on the strength of different species were, 
therefore, limited. Nevertheless, despite the 
widespread prejudice against kiln-dried mate- 
rial, the laboratory felt that the data available 
indicated quite clearly that most species could, 
under carefully controlled conditions, be kiln 
dried without appreciable injury to the mecian- 
ical properties. 

On the basis of these data, limited tho they 
were, the laboratory prepared the specifications 
requested, which were forthwith adopted and 
used by the Signal Corps and which, with slight 
modifications, are now specifications 20,500-A of 
the Air Service. In drawing the original specifi- 
cations the laboratory felt that any error should 
be on the safe side, and was conservative in 
specifying the range of kiln conditions to be 
practiced. It appreciated that two very vital 
considerations were involved—one the kiln dry- 
ing of airplane stock without mechanical injury, 
and the other the ‘necessity for quick drying 
conditions. 


Kiln Drying and Air Drying Contrasted 


The need of more exhaustive and conclusive 
data was at once apparent, not only to check 
the specifications already drawn but to deter- 
mine the maximum permissible variations and 
limits of kiln conditions and kiln drying periods. 
In codperation with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the laboratory, therefore, at once began 
selecting as test specimens the species which 
promised to be most heavily drawn upon for air- 
eraft construction. Among these species was 
Douglas fir, and it is the purpose of this article 
to set forth the results obtained which show the 


effect of different kiln temperatures and humid- 
ities on the strength of this species and to com- 
pare these values with those shown by matched 
air-dry specimens. 

In making this study it was desirable to obtain 
material which was truly representative of the 
material used in the manufacture of airplanes. 
Two 8-foot green Douglas fir logs from each of 
ten trees were purchased and shipped to the 
laboratory from Clatsop County, Oregon. The 
logs consisted of the first 8-foot cut above the 
stump, and an upper 8-foot cut from each tree, 
making a total of twenty 8-foot logs. The upper 
cut was made 30 to 40 feet above the stump. 
After the logs arrived at the laboratory they 
were sawed into 2- and 38-inch planks of various 
widths. The material was then carefully se- 
leeted for six groups, taking care that, as far as 
possible, material from every portion of the tree 
should be represented in each group. 

Four kiln runs were made, using one group of 
material for each run. One group was put away 
to be tested after thoro air drying, and one group 
was tested for mechanical strength in the green 
condition. The kiln runs were made under differ- 
ent kiln conditions in the experimental kilns 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. The tem- 
peratures used for these experimental runs ranged 
from 100° F. initial to 120° F. final in one run 
to 180° EF. thruout in another run. Initial humid- 
ities ranged from about 80 to 90 percent, and 
final humidities from about 35 to 60 percent. 
Fig. 1 is a progressive record of the temperatures 
and humidities used, and of the moisture content 
in the samples of the material. 


Details of Drying 


It is a common practice, when kiln drying lum- 
ber, to heat the material thru before starting the 
drying conditions. {i each run this was accom- 
plished by admitting live steam into the kiln at 
the beginning of the run and keeping the air 
saturated for eighteen hours. The temperature 
and humidities were then reduced and the dry- 
ing was started. The moisture content of the 
material was determined each day thruout the 
drying periods from the weight of samples. Case- 


hardening determinations were made at various 
times during the runs. As soon as caseharden- 
ing was shown to any appreciable extent the 
material was steamed in saturated air for a 
period of two and one-half to three hours. Steam- 
ing ordinarily raises the temperature from 10° 
F. to 40° F. above the normal drying tempera- 
ture. After steaming the material normal drying 
conditions were restored, as shown by the curves, 
and drying was continued. 

After the material had been dried down to 
about 9 percent moisture content, as determined 
from the samples, it was removed from the kiln. 
Material was then selected from each kiln run 
ard tested in accordance with standard Forest 
Service procedure. All the standard tests were 
made on the test material, but only those prop- 
erties which are deemed most important in air- 
plane wood were studied in considering the effect 
of the process on the strength of the material. 
These properties are shock-resisting ability as 
determined by work to maximum load in static 
bending and height of drop to cause complete 
failure in impact bending, strength as measured 
by modulus of rupture in static bending and 
maximum crushing strength in compression 
parallel to the grain, and stiffness as determimed 
by modulus of elasticity in static bending. 


Determining Values 


On account of the, many variables affecting 
the strength values obtained from tests of air- 
dried and kiln-dried material, it has been found 
more reliable to use an improvement ratio instead 
of attempting a direct comparison of the actual 
test values. This improvement ratio is expressed 
as follows: 


Strength value for kiln (or 
air) dried material. 
Improvement ratio=j Value of the same strength 
property for matched 
green material. 


The strength properties of wood, in some in- 
stances, change very rapidly with changes in 
moisture content of the specimen. Consequently, 
since it is unpractical to bring to the same mois- 
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ture content before test the various groups of 
material which are to be compared, it is essen- 
tial tor accuracy of comparison to adjust the 
strength value to a common moisture. This ad- 
justment is accomplished by means of an em- 
pirical formula developed at the laboratory. 

After the matched air-dried material had been 
tested the test results from the kiln-dried mate- 
rial were compared, by means of improvement 
ratios, with the test results from the matched 
group of air-dried material, making adjustment 
for the differences in moisture content. 


Some Definite Results 


A very careful analysis of the data shows that 
Douglas fir can be kiln dried satisfactorily in 
from twenty to twenty-five days and that the 
artificial seasoning, when properly done, will pro- 
duce material which is not only equal but in 
some instances superior to air-dried material. 
The material is easy to work and has no unde- 
sirable qualities not present in air-seasoned 
material. 

The best results were obtained from the use 
of low temperatures in kiln run 101. In this run 
the drying conditions were started with a tem- 
perature of about 100 degrees and gradually in- 
creased to 120 degrees. The initial humidity was 
about 80 percent. As drying progressed the 
humidity was gradually lowered to 40 percent. 
On the sixteenth day of the run the kiln was 

' shut down and allowed to cool. The 2-inch mate- 
rial, which had reached about 10 percent moisture 
content, was removed from the kiln. The kiln 
drying was then continued in order to finish dry- 
ing the 3-inch material. Inspection of the mate- 
rial before and after drying showed that a small 
amount of degrade had resulted during the run 
from splitting, warping, checking and cupping. 

Kiln runs 99 and 103 (see figure for drying 
condition) were somewhat less satisfactory in 
effecting improvement of strength than run 101. 
Kiln run 102 was made with high temperatures 
(180° thruout). This run was less satisfactory 
than the other runs. It was lower in improve- 
ment than the air-dried material. No extreme 
damage was apparent, however. The most con- 
sistent comparison of the kiln runs was between 
runs 101 and 102, in which, with the single ex- 
ception of impact, the improvement ratio of run 
101 was considerably higher than that of run 102. 

The facts that the material in run 102 was con- 
sistently lower in improvement of strength prop- 
erties than run 101, with runs 99 and 103 inter- 
mediate, and that relative humidities were fairly 
higher in all cases, indicate that, even with 
high relative humidities, damage to the wood is 
likely to occur at high temperatures, and that 
the best results will be obtained with compara- 
tively low temperatures. 

The temperatures and humidities used in kiln 
run 101 conform rather closely with the schedule 
given in table 2 of specification 20,500-A of the 
Air Service. 

TABLE NO. 1—SPECIFICATION 20,500-A 


Drying Conditions 

Minimum 

Maximum _ relative 

temperature humidity 

Stage of Drying— Degrees F. Percent 
EE TIE TE 6 6.6 Ke ccevctccccacus 120 80 


After fiber saturation is passed (25%) 125 70 
BE FOG WMOUMUEOs occ cicvccvccccccacs 1 60 
AE TED BIGUMUTO... cen ccvearccces 138 44 
Me Fe EE Soke cksadenenchcas 142 38 
re are ere rer re 145 33 
PE dbb0 bes ke hak eS ennssiscnecseccnt 145 33 


TABLE NO. 2—SPECIFICATION 20,500-A 
Drying Conditions 
Minimum 
Maximum _ relative 
temperature humidity 


Stage of Drying— Degrees F. Percent 
105 


AL CHO DOMIMBINGs coo. ccc sccccccceee 85 
*After fiber saturation point is passed 

CED sawecaccvccroresecrcncensds 10 73 
At 20% moisture 117 62 
At 15% moisture 129 46 
At 12% moisture 135 42 
At 8% moisture 135 40 
ME Se denceniascakawenusnecreneurs 135 40 





*Fiber saturation point of Douglas fir is at about 
23 percent moisture content. 


When maximum strength is desired, as for air- 
craft material, it does not seem advisable to 
exceed 120 degrees before the material is reason- 
ably dry. However, it is not-believed that steam- 
ing, as permitted in specification 20,500-A, would 
have any harmful effect. 

There are many other factors, such as circula- 
tion, piling and handling of material, which in- 
fluence kiln drying of lumber, but if tempera- 
tures and humidities only are considered Table 2 
(given above) may be considered a safe process 
for drying Douglas fir for airplane stock, or for 
other purposes where maximum strength is required. 
Where maximum strength is not of prime impor- 
tance higher temperatures and lower humidities may 
be used with a proportionate decrease in the drying 


periods. 
BABB OOOO 


DIVIDEND and interest disbursements for May 
are estimated at $230,000,000, compared with $203,- 
000,000 for the preceding month and $236,000,000 
for May, 1918. 


BUSINESS THREATENED BY LIGHT SUPPLY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30.—The problem that 
the Cleveland lumber interests now face is not 
how to survive without business, as was the case 
pretty generally up to even a month ago, but rather 
how to conduct business without the needed mate- 
rial. Reports coming into the headquarters of the 
lumber trade, the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, shows that many yards are snowed under 
with business and have actual difficulty in obtain- 
ing material on orders placed, to say nothing of 
orders that arrive each day. ‘‘So severe is the 
contrast in conditions today with those at the be- 
ginning of what we term the active building season 
that our fear now is that unless we can get suffi- 
cient material there may be a return to lack of 
business,’’ says J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
board, following perusal of reports. ‘‘The retail 
interests, that have to deal directly with the real 
consumer of lumber—and at present this means for 
the most part the home builder—feel that they 
must be able at least to fill orders, lest the continual 
advances in price begin to scare the builder, and 
result in abandonment of many building projects.’’ 

One of the most significant features in connec- 
tion with the building activity now in progress 
here is the comparison of frame dwelling construc- 
tion in May this year with the same month a year 
ago. In figures just compiled by the building de- 
partment the actual gain is shown to be 232 per- 


Manufacturers’ Association respectfully urges that the 
United States Government give the necessary financial 
support to the Forest Products Laboratory to enable 
it to continue efficiently and on a larger scale its ex- 
ceedingly essential and valuable investigations on con- 
tainers, packing materials and methods of packing for 
both domestic and export shipment. 





SUES BECAUSE OF INJURY FROM SPLINTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 30—Because a pretty 
young woman bather at East Lake sat on a plank 
at the new Pershing bathing pier and was injured 
by a splinter, she and her irate father have entered 
suit against the Tyson Amusement Co., operator 
of the bathing beach, for $35,000 and Birmingham 
lumbermen who sold the material to go into the 
$18,000-structure are wondering what milling proc- 
ess to put their timbers thru so that pretty girls 
may sit on them (the timbers, not the lumbermen) 
with impunity, and not get all stuck up with 
splinters. 


RETURNING FIGHTERS FIND A CHAMPION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Brig. Gen. 8. B. 
Stansbery, Cincinnati manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., who before the world war was only 
a colonel, which title he won in the Spanish-Amer- 
can war, and who won his present honor by heroism 
in France, recently told the members of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, whose guest he was at 
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the Victory Day celebra- 
tion of that association, 
some things about the re- 
turned soldier that some 
of them did not expect 
to hear when they invited 
him to address them. It 
is a grievous fact that 
some of the men back 
from France are having 
trouble getting back their 
old positions from some 
establishments where 
there is a tincture of pro- 
Germanism, and some of 
these establishments are 
members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. This is 
what he said: 

The world never has seen 
anything like the heroism 
shown by the American sol- 
dier, and there was no dif- 
ference in this respect 
between the volunteer and 
the drafted man. But now 
these men have returned, 
and in the hearts of some 
there is a bitterness which I 
do not hesitate to say I can 
understand. Having as- 
sumed all the risks and 
cheerfully experienced all 
the hardships of war, a few 
of these men have returned 
to find that those who did 
not go have waxed fat dur- 
ing their absence, have 
tained good jobs and still 
are holding them. There is 
grave danger in this feeling. 

These boys do not want 
free farms, or $50 a month 
for all the time they served, 
or pensions. What they do 
want is what is justly and 
honestly due them. For this 





As the artist who drew the above cartoon, which recently appeared in the Amer- 
ican Issue, recognizes the rightful place of the lumber. industry by 
it at the top he may be forgiven for terming the finished product “timber.” 





reason I am greatly inter- 
ested in the formation of a 
great service club. If we 
can direct and help these 
men at this time we need 
have no fears of Socialism, 
the I. W. W. or Bolshevism. 
We want all you members 


lacin 





cent. May, 1919, has a little less than $3,400,000 
volume to show, against a little less than $1,500,- 
000 for May, 1918. 





PAPER MAKERS ENDORSE LABORATORY 


New York, June 30.—As an indication that 
others than lumber manufacturers are interested in 
the continuation and expansion of the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
that sufficient funds should be provided therefor 
by the United States Government is the following 
resolution recently adopted by the Waterproof 
Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Association: 


WHEeREAS, The Forest Products Laboratory’s various 
research investigations on methods of packing war ma- 
terials for overseas and domestic shipments were the 
means of saving many millions of dollars in cost of 
packing, in reduction of losses in damaged goods and 
in the value of car, storage and ship space; and 

WHEREAS, It is of vital importance from the stand- 
point of conservation and efficiency that steps be taken 
immediately to bring about some reforms which will 
reduce the enormous damage claims resulting from 
improperly packed goocs for both domestic and foreign 
shipment ; and 

WHEREAS, It is believed that the Forest Products 
Laboratory, because of its past experience, is the 
proper organization to determine by research what re- 
=e yg needed in present packing methods; there- 
ore be 


Resolwed, That the Waterproof Wrapping Paper 


of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cincinnati to become interested in this service 
club and help us see that the honorably discharged sol- 
dier is reéstablished. in all his rights; that he is prov. 
erly taken care of for the heroic service he has rendered 
the nation and liberty. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE PROMISING 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 30.—John Barrett, 
director general of the Pan-American Union, in a 
statement issued recently. predicts the greatest an- 
nual expansion of trade between the United States 
and Latin America during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 that has ever taken place in peace times. 

According to Mr. Barrett, this fact was empha- 
sized at the second Pan-American commercial con- 
ference held here. Ever since the beginning of the 
world war there has been an extraordinary growth 
in Pan-American commerce due largely to war 
conditions. This commerce increased from ap- 
proximately $750,000,000 in the fiscal year imme- 
diately preceding the war—1913-14—to about 
$1,750,000,000 in 1917-18, a gain of 133 percent 
in four years. 





FAAABAAOOOn 

Far SEEING furniture manufacturers and dealers 
appreciate the fact that the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
movement is a wonderful aid to their business. As 
a manufacturer recently put it, ‘‘ Where two or 
three families have to crowd into the same house 
there is no room for new furniture.’’ 
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A PLAN TO RESTORE RAILROADS TO OWNERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—C. A. Prouty, for- 
merly of the Interstate Commerce Commission, now 
in charge of the physical valuation work of the 
commission and director of Public Service Railroad 
Administration, has submitted to Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, chairman of the commitee on inter- 
state commerce, a plan for restoring railroads to 
private ownership Jan. 1, 1920. 

After briefly commenting upon conditions sur- 
rounding the railroads, Mr. Prouty suggests that 
under a new plan rates be fixed by the commission 
and remain absolute with no right of the carrier to 
vary up or down. 

State rates to be fixed by the interstate commission 
in collaboration with the State commission or by the 
State commission with right of appeal to the inter- 
state commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission to havc power 
to make divisions and approve agreements for routing 
of traffic and the division of earnings upon competition 
traffic but only after full hearing upon notice to all 
interested parties, including the general public. 

The commission to have power to fix divisions of the 
joint rate when carriers do not agree, thereby dis- 
tributing the charge for the service rendered among 
those carriers who participated in the service. 

As to competition between carriers, Mr. Prouty 
suggests that in many cases such competition 
might be restricted with advantage to the carriers 
and without detriment to the public interest. To 
this end he suggests that carriers be permitted to 
enter into arrangements for the routing and divi- 
sion of traffic or for the division of earnings from 
competitive traffic. Such arrangements, however, 
he would have subject to the approval of the com- 
mission and dependent upon conditions fixed by it. 

Continuing, Mr. Prouty says that as the rail- 
roads of the country should be self-supporting 
Congress should instruct the interstate commission 
to establish such rates as will yield a fair return 
upon the value for rate-making purposes which it 
establishes. The amount of this return, he says, 
should be prescribed. In the nature of things it 
can not be the same upon the value of all carriers. 
The rates should produce adequate return upon 
the average value affected by them. The value 
upon which this return should be allowed is that 
which the commission is now fixing under the valu- 


ation act of 1913. The work of collecting informa- 
tion from which these values are to be determined 
has been substantially completed. 

With respect to returns on securities, Mr. Prouty 
suggests that no carrier should be permitted to pay 
its security holders out of its net operating income 
in any year more than a certain percentage upon 
the rate-making value fixed by the commission. 
The rest of its earnings should be distributed as 
Congress directs. The carrier should be allowed to 
pay to owners of its securities that represent its 
carrier property, say, 6 percent upon its rate-mak- 
ing value as determined by the commission. A 
few years ago, Mr. Prouty says, this might have 
been too much, but today less would be hardly fair. 
Under this arrangement he estimates that the car- 
rier in the immediate future whose property is 
represented half by bonds and half by stock would 
be able to pay a stock dividend of at least 7 per- 
cent. The amount remaining above this dividend 
should be used for three purposes: (a) 2 percent 
or 3 percent upon the rate-making value should be 
invested in the property to cover ‘‘an invisible 
loss and functional depreciation which can not be 
taken care of any other way,’’ but this invest- 
ment should be permitted upon condition that it 
shall not be made the basis of a claim for additional 
rates. (b) Provision should be made to guarantee 
the payment of future interest and dividends. As 
traffic conditions vary rates can not properly be 
changed for each increase or decrease of business. 
This guaranty fund should be held in the form of 
some quick asset. (c) Any amount remaining 
should be divided between the railway and the 
public, the public receiving more as the amount in- 
creases, Mr. Prouty suggests, for example, that 
the first 2 percent be divided equally, the next 3 
percent 1 to the carrier and 2 to the Government; 
any additional amount, 1 to the carrier and 4 to 
the Government. Any amount accumulated from 
this source by the Government might be used to 
aid weaker roads. 

The foregoing outline was suggested by Mr. 
Prouty on the assumption that the roads were once 
more in the possession of their owners. As to the 
steps to be taken to restore them and put this 
plan into effect he says: 


1. Government operation should continue as it is 
until Jan. 1. Within that time the commission will 
be able to judge something of the future and to de- 
termine what changes, if any, in rates may be neces- 
sary. 

2. Dec. 31, 1919, existing contracts sheuld terminate 
and the properties be returned to the operation of their 
owners. The Government should guarantee them one 
year a return equal to 75 percent of the contract com- 
pensation in all cases where contracts have been exe- 
cuted and the carriers should be required to pay over 
to the Government in all such cases 75 percent of any 
excess which they make over and above the contract 
compensation. If there is no contract there should be 
no guaranty and no payment. 

8. The Government should retain for one year from 
Jan. 1 a certain measure of control for certain pur- 
poses. 

Settlements must be made with the carriers and 
to that end the Government must have the right 
to call upon them for certain assistance in informa- 
tion. In conclusion, Mr. Prouty says that in re- 
storing the properties there will be many adjust- 
ments as to the use of terminals, the joint use of 
equipment etc., as to which the Government must 
have power to act. Moreover, if the Government is 
to guarantee a net income it must have a certain 
supervisory power over the expenditure for main- 
tenance in the way of equipment. He feels also 
that it will be necessary during the first year, while 
the financial status of the carriers is being re- 
established, for the Government to aid in the 
financing of improvement, including the purchase 
of equipment. This aid, however, should not in- 
volve any loss to the Government. 

The suggestions he makes, Mr. Prouty says, do 
not profess to cover all legislation needed at pres- 
ent. For example, he makes no mention of the 
supervision of service, which certainly must be 
undertaken in some way by the Government. Only 
the revenue situation, which lies at the base of the 
whole problem, has been covered. The Government 
must establish the rate; that is, the measure of 
compensation, while the individual must furnish 
the service. Whether transportation can be de- 
veloped satisfactorily on that theory, he says, is 
extremely doubtful; but it seems likely that some 
plan of the sort suggested will come as near meet- 
ing the difficulty as any. 





A National Forest and Lumber Policy 


(Concluded from the Front Page) 


cess profits. The writer will later make a sug- 
gestion as to the use of the procéeds from this tax. 

The replacement idea is already being carried 
out by our national and State governments to some 
extent. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture thru the Forest Service is raising money 
by taxation and buying forest land in the eastern 
part of the country. Many of the States are buy- 
ing land and planting up the unproductive portions 
as fast as possible. Most of this work must be 
classed as replacement because the expense is not 
being charged up against the land as an invest- 
ment. The funds are being raised by taxation and 
the money is being spent as part of the present 
cost of running the Government. 

Any one who has been responsible for getting 
funds for replacement work thru Congress or any 
of our State legislatures realizes that public senti- 
ment will have to be stimulated a great deal before 
the problem can be solved in this manner. It is 
too direct. Humanity is so constituted that it pre- 
fers to pay for things by indirect methods. Some 
people seem to prefer indirect methods of taxation 
even tho, they must know that they are paying 
more than their share of the taxes because of them. 
It will probably be impossible to carry out the 
idea of replacement on this basis on a large enough 
scale to meet the needs of the situation, 

It may be possible to combine replacement by 
the present land owners with replacement by the 
Government. The land owners could be required 
to replace only an area of growing capacity equal 
to the one they cut each year. After careful sur- 
veys of the available supplies for each industry 
the Government might contract to do what more 
was necessary, in order to put the industries on a 
permanent basis. The excess profits tax mentioned 
above might be used toward this end. 


Timber Replacement Obligations 

If the investment idea is accepted one principle 
must be kept in mind: no one should be compelled 
to invest in the business of growing timber. We 
have no more right to tell the lumberman where 
he shall invest his money than we have the doctor. 
If we are going to compel the land owner to estab- 
lish permanent forest management we must do it 
on the replacement plan as outlined above. If it 
were possible to get hold of the excess profits which 
have been made by speculation it might be justi- 


fiable to insist on their being invested in growing 
timber. In many cases the present land owners 
have already given some speculator a handsome 
profit. - No; the present land owner has no more 
obligation to go into the business of growing timber 
on an investment basis than the butcher, the baker 
or the candlestick maker. If public sentiment de- 
cides that the owner of forest soil must keep his 
land producing timber he must be given a chance 
to do it on the replacement basis. Therefore, if 
we are going to maintain our forest on the invest- 
ment plan we must wait until capital is attracted 
to it in the usual way or carry it out as a Govern- 
ment policy. 





Now Is the Time to 
Advertise 


PRESENT ADVERTISERS—Increase 


your space. 


PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISERS—- 
Bring your plans to a head and start 
advertising immediately. 


A DVERTISING began as an after- 





thought of business, but became 

the forethought. Just as it was a 
part of the forethought of war that in- 
sured victory, so advertising must be- 
come the forethought of peace to in- 
sure prosperity. 


Advertising Anticipates; Advertising 
Discounts; Advertising Compels. Ad- 
vertising is the surest, quickest, and 
most economical selling force known 
to industry today. 


The power of an idea multiplied in 
millions of minds moves governments— 
or goods—as the case may be. 


The Department of Labor urges 
more advertising by merchants and 
manufacturers to insure the present 
prosperity of the Nation. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 











The growing of timber has already attracted pri- 
vate capital on a small scale. The writer knows of 
men who have purchased small tracts of cheap land 
and planted them to forest trees instead of buying 
a life insurance policy for their children. Private 
individuals have been doing considerable planting 
within the last few years and most of it has been 
done on the investment basis, altho very few of 
them are keeping accurate enough accounts to tell 
just how much they have invested. However, when 
a shortage in the supply of timber has forced the 
price of wood products high enough to attract 
large quantities of private capital it will be too 
late to save our forest industries or our communi- 
ties dependent on them. Private capital can not 
be depended on to respond soon enough to any 
situation which requires as much time as it does 
to grow a crop of trees. 

If we can not hope that private capital will han- 
dle the situation and we have not the moral right 
to force private capital into it, the only way the 
investment idea can be carried out is by the Fed- 
eral and several State governments. Since our 
governments have not surplus capital for invest- 
ments, the only way is by bond issues. The prin- 
ciple of bond issues for public improvements which 
are expected to last over long periods of years 
has been accepted to a great extent. These public 
utilities all depreciate in value, and those who get 
the first use get the best use. A young forest ts 
of no use at first and is continually increasing in 
value. If it is just to tax the coming generations 
to pay both the interest and principal on bonds 
on depreciating improvements it would surely seem 
just to tax them to carry timber bonds on which 
both the principal and the accumulated interest 
will finally be paid by the consumer of the forest 
products. It should be remembered that if this 
policy is adopted State and national governments 
will be the largest owners of timber land and 
stumpage prices can be made high enough to cover 
the bonds and the accumulated interest. 


Suggesting an Investment Policy 
When the writer first began to think about this 
subject he felt that the replacement method was 
the right way out. Since this generation has had 


its forest products for the cost of harvesting, plus 
the carrying charges for the use of invested money, 
he felt that this generation ought to hand on to 
the next generation, free of cost, a world reasonably 
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well stocked with forests. He still feels that this 
would be ideal. Jlowever, he has come to feel that 
the difficulties in the way of working out the details 
and the danger of confusion are so great that the 
investment basis is the wisest method. 

In working out this investment policy the pri- 
vate individual or company should be left free to 
make the investment if it so desired. On the other 
hand, no land which is accessible to industries 
that need to be maintained should be allowed to 
remain in a non-productive condition. The only 
way the writer sees of working this out is for the 
land owner to have the privilege of reforesting his 
eut-over lands either by natural or artificial means. 
If he fails to cut so as to get natural reproduction 
the Government agent for that particular district 
will offer a price for the cut-over land. The owner 
can then assume the responsibility for reforesting 
it or he can sell it to the Government. 

The laws aimed to put this plan in operation 
would have to be very carefully worked out, the 
men in charge would have to be very tactful and 
the general citizen would have to be more interested 
in the business of his Government than he some- 
times has been. In spite of all the dangers that 
can be pointed out, the writer believes that it is 
the best of all the possible ways and means that 
have come to his attention. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that the need is great enough to warrant tk 
risk. No action at all means much material waste 
and human suffering. Action along this line at this 
time may mean a better civilization than we have 
ever known. It certainly can not mean one which 
is worse than the one which follows our destructive 
lumbering operations. 


LUMBERMEN’S LIBERALITY BEARS FRUIT 


Good Results Follow Their Support of Welfare 
Work—More Help Needed 


Members of the Southern Pine Association may 
congratulate themselves upon the greatly extended 
work which the Y. M. C. A. has been able to carry 
on in the industries during the last year as a result 
of their generous action in subscribing $25,000 at 
the mass meeting of the southern pine manufactur- 
ers held at Memphis in April, 1918, for the em- 
ployment of secretaries to carry on the work at in- 
dustrial centers where large numbers of men were 
employed on Government contracts. It will be re- 
membered that as a result of war activities the in- 
dustrial department of the Y. M. C. A. was called 
upon greatly to enlarge its established work and 
also to render a special service, in connection with 
the National War Work Council, in the ship yards, 
arsenals and munition plants. Reports show that 
buildings to the amount of $1,000,000 were se- 
cured from the manufacturing concerns handling 
war contracts, without any cost to the association. 
From the same source came more than 10 percent 
of the amount needed for operating expenses. In 
addition, another $1,000,000 was secured from the 
National War Work Council for establishing and 
carrying on work in the war industries. It will be 
a source of satisfaction to all lumbermen who 
subscribed to the initial fund to know that fully 
50 percent of the ‘‘war projects’’ established by 
the joint use of above funds have became per- 


manent and will in the future be supported jointly 
by the employers and employees. 

In a letter just received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 8, J. Carpenter, of New York, chair- 
man of the advisory committee for the lumber in- 
dustry of the industrial department of the inter- 
national committee of the Y. M. C. A., says: ‘‘ With- 
out the aid of the Southern Pine Association we 
could not have secured these results.’’? Mr. Carpen- 
ter further says: 

As a result of the contacts made in these industries 
new demands and greater opportunities have come to 
the association. Activities of destructive forces like 
the I. W. W. and the Bolshevists have reminded em- 
ployers of the value of such a constructive force in 
industrial communities, a force which begets good will, 
codperation, friendliness and efficiency. * * * The 
demand is growing for the organization of special asso- 
ciations in logging camps, sawmill towns, coal and 
metal mining fields, textile, iron and steel centers 


etc. There are now in operation 157 such buildings, 
costing $5,768,706. 


Mr. Carpenter’s letter closes with the statement 
that the committee is compelled to carry a much 
larger budget for 1919 or fail to meet this grow- 
ing opportunity. The budget last year was $95,000 
and it is felt that at least $120,000 should be 
raised this year. The members of the advisory 
committee for the lumber industry, comprised of 
a number of the leading lumber manufactures of the 
country, have agreed that an appeal should be made 
for a renewal of the previous contributions of the 
members of the Southern Pine Association. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to give publicity 
to this appeal, and to present the facts already 
related regarding the excellent work that has al- 
ready been accomplished. 





The Illustrations Below Show How Matches 
Are Manufactured by One Process 
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1.—This illustration shows one of the first steps in the process of match manu- 
facture at a large eastern factory. In this factory the logs are first cut Into 
3-foot lengths and the bark is then trimmed off, as shown at the right of the 
illustration. One 3-foot section at a time is placed in the veneer machine which 
cuts off thick sheets as shown.. 2.—The next step in the manufacture of matches 
is shown here. The strips of veneer are piled one upon another and then fed 
into the machine In the foreground in the same way that lumber is fed into a 
planer. The matches, or splints as they are called, drop out at the bottom. 
These splints are then sent to the drying machine. They drop thru the hopper 
at the bottom and are blown by means of air to the floor above, where they are 
dried. 3.—The splints are here shown coming out of the drying machine. It 
looks something like a very bad Jam of logs in a river. The dry splints travel 
down the chute in the foreground to the sorting machine. 4.—This is a sorting 
and shaking machine. Just above the right hand of the girl at the left may be 
seen a piece of canvas. This canvas is attached to the end of the chute coming 


from the drying machine. The large box which looks something like an egg case 
turns back flat on the machine and is filled with the dried splints. The machine 
is then shaken very vigorously and the splints are thus straightened up in rows 
as shown in the illustration. The straightened splints are then transmitted to 
the machine shown at the right where they are mechanically fitted into con- 
tainers and are held upright. 5.—This shows the next process in the manufac- 
ture. The splints are passing thru the dipping machine. They are automatically 
dipped into three different compositions and are dried en route. They are never 
handled from the time the wood splint is placed in the dipping machine untid 
it is taken out finished and ready for packing. The workman shown is pouring 
one of the compositions into the dipping machine and by looking closely at the 
machine just below the funnel one may see the matches passing thru the solu- 
tion. 6.—This shows an entire view of the dipping machine which handles 
1,000,000 matches at a time. The matches at the end nearest the reader 
are now ready to be taken off and packed in cardboard boxes by girls. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Early Action on Rate Legislation Not Expected—Aerial Forest Protection Service Constantly Demonstrates 
Its Value—Engineers From Overseas Returning in Numbers 


POINDEXTER RATE BILL SHELVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee has definitely shelved 
the Poindexter fourth section bill for the present. 
It probably will lie in a pigeon hole until the com- 
mittee is prepared to take up the whole subject of 
revision of the interstate commerce laws in a com- 
prehensive way, with a view to drafting legislation 
covering a permanent policy. 

The Poindexter bill, primarily, was designed to 
eliminate the general practice of charging a higher 
rate for a shorter than a longer haul in order to 
meet competition at certain points. There was a 
feeling that this measure might operate to disturb 
existing lumber blanket rate adjustments. If so, 
however, it would be to eliminate some of the 
small blankets within large blankets which now take 
higher rates than points in the large blankets. 
These smaller blankets were established on account 
of peculiar conditions which made the service un- 
duly expensive. 





AERIAL PATROL’S USEFULNESS GROWS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The aerial fire 
patrol force operating from Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., last week covered a total distance of 
2106 miles. The planes were in the air all told 
twenty-six hours and twenty minutes. 

On Saturday Lieut. J. B. O’Brien released a 
carrier pigeon from his plane while it was moving 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour, with a message 
reporting a bad fire twelve miles from northeast 
of Cuyamata Mountain. The pigeon arrived safely 
at Rockwell Field and the message was immediately 
telephoned to the district forester and an adequate 
fire-fighting force dispatched to the scene. 

Satisfactory reports continue to come in from 
the three California fields from which aerial fire 
patrols are operating. 

Coert Dubois, who served as lieutenant colonel 
with the 20th Engineers in France, now district 
supervisor, Forest Service, made an inspection 
flight over Tahoe and Eldorado national forest 
with Sergeant Cecil W. Buckley, pilot, in a Cur- 
tiss JN4-D; maximum altitude 6,800 feet, flying 
time three hours and ten minutes. The vast ex- 
panse of territory covered within the short space 
of time was a great revelation to Mr. Dubois. 





WasuHineTon, D. C., June 30.—During the week 
ending June 28 the Aerial Forest Fire Patrol 
operating from San Diego, Riverside and Sacra- 
mento, Calif,, covered a total of 7,556 miles in 7,315 
minutes and discovered eight fires, some of them 
bad ones that would have done much damage if 
not reported promptly. These figures do not in- 
clude the day and night vigil of the*balloon squad 
operating from Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif. The 
airplane patrol made 63 flights during the week. 





AIRCRAFT APPROPRIATION GRANTED 


WASHINGTON, D, C., June 30.—As finally agreed 
upon in conference between the Senate and House, 
the army and navy appropriation bills carry $65,- 
000,000 for the development of aviation in this 
country during the fiscal year which will begin 
tomorrow. 

As passed by the House, each bill carried $15,- 
000,000, a total of $30,000,000, which was very 
discouraging to army and navy air men and officials 
and to the aircraft industry. 

The Senate was much more generous, increasing 
the total to about $90,000,000. In conference, how- 
ever, the Senate committees were compelled to yield 
substantially in order to effect an agreement. 

While this is double the amount originally al- 
lowed by the House, it is still far from adequate. 
However, the Navy and War Departments already 
have been in close consultation and have reached a 
new agreement not to duplicate their work. The 
Navy will confine itself strictly to the: development 
of aviation for use over water and the War De- 
partment to aircraft for land use. 

The conference committee eliminated from the 
army bill a specific provision appropriating more 
than $3,000,000 for a huge zeppelin shed or hangar 
in New Jersey. The conferees on the naval bill 
made specific provision for two such sheds, and for 
the purchase of a big dirigible in Europe at not 
more than $2,500,000, and to build one in this 
country for not more than $1,500,000. 

This means the Navy Department is to be per- 
mitted to go ahead with the development of large, 
rigid, lighter-than-air machines. In England and 
Germany these craft have been always operated 
under direction of the admiralty. 








Seeretary of War Baker and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels have ‘accepted the situation as pre- 
sented and each is determined to get the best possi- 
ble results with the funds provided. The Army 
Air Service is allowed $40,000,000 and the Navy 
$25,000,000. 

It is entirely probable both branches will ask 
for supplemental appropriations at the regular 
session which will convene in December. By that 
time Congress should have made substantial prog- 
ress toward working out a permanent air policy and 
program. 


BECOMES AN OFFICIAL OF BOX MAKERS 


WasuHincton, D. C., June 30.—The following 
announcement is being sent to all members of the 
National Emergeney Bureau of the wooden box in- 
dustry by J. C. Nellis, who on July 1 retires as 
secretary-manager: 


In accordance with the decision made by our execu- 
tive committee in April the National Emergency Bureau 
of the wooden box industry will be terminated June 
30 and I shall attend to any emergency bureau or war 
service committee matters coming up after that date. 
I shall be an assistant secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers. 

On May 14 I was elected secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Box & Shock Manufacturers’ Association. 
That association had previously affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers, which will 
establish an office for the above association on July 1 
at 433 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. TI shall be 
located at that address and shall be glad to be of serv- 
to former emergency bureau members when possi- 
b 





e. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my great 
appreciation of the honor of representing so large and 
patriotic an industry in Washington the past year and 
the efficient coéjperation, constructive criticism and 
approval received from practically all box manufac- 
facturers. 


— 


Buy Now 
But Buy 
Wisely 
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FOREST ENGINEERS RETURNING 


WasHINneTon, D. C., June 30.—The transport 
Mercury, which sailed from St. Nazaire June 25 
and is due at Newport News, Va., July 7, is bring- 
ing home the 47th Company, 20th Engineers, 3 
officers and 208 men, divided as follows: Camp 
Grant, 66 men; Camp Dodge, 59 men; Fort D. A. 
Russell, 25 men; scattered, 3 officers and 58 men. 

The regimental headquarters of the 20th En- 
gineers has been assigned to early convoy. 





WHOLESALERS’ OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—C. W. Cantrell, 
who has resigned as secretary of the National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, severed 
his connection with the Washington office tonight 
and will return at once to Philadelphia, his home. 
N. C. Wilkinson, who has been here for many 
months as assistant to Mr. Cantrell, will remain 
in charge of the Washington office. 





ARMY WELFARE BUILDING RESTRICTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following announcement: 


Instructions are being issued under which construc- 
tion of builders in army posts by welfare societies will 
not be permitted hereafter, except at those posts where 
hospitals have been established during the war. At 
posts where such construction is permitted activities 
are to be limited to organizations under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Red Cross. 

Camps Knox, Bragg, Benning and the various Mex- 
ican border points will come under the restrictions re- 
garding welfare activities. Construction already ap- 
proved for welfare purposes at any of these places, 
however, will not be halted. 

No welfare building may hereafter be constructed 
at any place under War Department jurisdiction until 
authority has been obtained and a revocable license 
has been issued by the office of the secretary of war. 


EARLY TARIFF HEARINGS UNLIKELY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—It becomes more 
and more apparent that the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House will not be prepared to begin 
general tariff hearings before early fall. Because of 
many problems arising from disturbed economic con- 
ditions the preliminary work and studies are prov- 
ing more difficult than had appeared possible when 
the extraordinary session was called and Chair- 
man Fordney announced that a general revision 
of the tariff would be undertaken shortly. 

On account of the danger that Germany may at- 
tempt to dump on the American market the $20,- 
000,000 worth of dyestuffs that the Paris peace con- 
ference was advised is held in Germany ready for 
shipment, American manufacturers and consumers 
have strongly urged the immediate enactment of 
legislation providing for the licensing of imported 
dyestuffs. Great Britain already has adopted a li- 
censing system and France is about to do so, In 
the United States substantial progress has been 
made toward the development of a great dyestuffs 
industry. This was made possible only by the fact 
that the German dyestuffs were shut out by the 
economic blockade. 

The Supreme Council in Paris has given orders 
for the lifting of the blockade against Germany 
as soon as the Germans ratify the peace treaty. 
The Germans are eager to resume trade with the 
outside world at the earliest possible date. 

A similar licensing system has been suggested 
for the new American potash industry, which this 
year promises to furnish 40 percent of home needs, 
compared with virtually no production before the 
outbreak of the world war, when Germany held a 
virtual potash monopoly. 





TRANSPORTS BRING MORE ENGINEERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The transport 
Santa Ana, which sailed from Bordeaux June 26 
and is due at New York July 7, is bringing home 
the 9th Service Company, 20th Engineers, consist- 
ing of 3 white officers, 8 white and 195 colored men, 
divided as follows: Georgia, 1 officer and 171 
men; scattered, 2 officers and 32 men. The Santa 
Ana also is bringing the medical detachment of the 
9th Service Company, consisting of 2 officers and 
6 men, scattered. 

The transport Siboney sailed from Brest June 
27 for Newport News, where it will arrive July 5 
with 4,075 officers and men, including the 19th and 
20th Service Companies, 20th Engineers, 7 white 
officers and 407 colored men, divided as follows: 
Camp Shelby, 100 men; Camp Pike, 42 men; Camp 
Dix, 60 men; Camp Lee, 7 officers and 17 men; 
Tennessee, 188 men. 


TAXING COMMISSARY FOR CHILD LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—A decision of spe- 
cial interest to loggers and sawmill operators has 
just been made by the commissioner of internal 
revenue and communicated to L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The communication follows: 


You inquire if a certain lumber company, operating 
a sawmill and also operating a general store or com- 
missary in which their employees who work in the 
woods and in the sawmill, may secure their necessary 
supplies, may employ a boy under 14 years of age in 
the commissary without liability to tax. 

You state that the company in question runs this 
commissary or general store in connection with their 
sawmill business. Under the provisions of Section 
1200, Title XII, Revenue Act of 1918, the tax is 
imposed on every person operating a mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment in 
which children under 14 years of age are employed 
or permitted to work, or in which children between 14 
and 16 years are permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day, or more than six days in any week, 
or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m., during any portion 
of the taxable year. 

No distinction is made in employment in different 
departments, and it is not possible to exempt from the 
a of the law any occupation or class of em- 
ployment connected with the operation of the estab- 
lishments specified. Actual employment in the manu- 
facturing or production part of the plant is not neces- 
sary to make the person operating the establishment 
liable to tax. Where a store is connected with the 
manufacturing establishment and is part of the same 
enterprise the employment of children, whether as 
delivery boys of in going from department to depart- 
ment with messages, or in or about the plant in any 
copecttt contrary to the standards laid down, would 
subject the person operating the plant to the tax. 

It is held, however, that a commissary or mercan- 
tile establishment not a part of the mill, tho owned 
and operated by the same company, is not an essential 
part of the manufacturing enterprise, or necessary to 
carry on the mechanical —— or process, and does 
not, therefore, come within the taxation intent of 
Section 1200, Title XII, Revenue Act of 1918. 

It is to be noted that the presence of child employees 
in or about the sawmill premises contrary to the 
standards laid down would subject the person operat- 
ing the mill to the tax. 
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CHOSEN SALES MANAGER OF LUMBER CONCERN 


Sr. Louris, Mo, June 30.—Word has been received 
that President W. M. Cady has appointed S. M. 
Eaton as sales manager of the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., to succeed the late Arthur F. Sharpe. Al- 
tho a young man, Mr. Eaton has had a long ex- 
perience in every branch of the lumber business in 
the manufacturing and sales ends and in the do- 
mestic and export fields. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance among lumbermen and is popular with all 
classes. 

Mr. Eaton’s lumber experience began in the sales 
department of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., with which concern he was con- 
nected for nine years. He left there in 1917 to 


‘take a position with the A. J. Higgins Lumber & 


Export Co., a Cady subsidiary, in which he gave 
much of his attention to the export end of the 
business. He left the Higgins company in July, 
1917, again to enter the manufacturing part of 
the business with the Cecil Lumber Co., of Orvis- 
burg, Miss., from which he severed connection to 
take up his present position. 





CANADA’S SOLDIER SETTLEMENT PLAN 


Orrawa, OnT., July 1.—The plan for the promo- 
tion of settlement of lands by soldiers now operat- 
ing under an order in council passed last February 
will soon result in permanent legislation according 
to plans submitted by the minister of the interior, 
who is engaged in piloting the proposed legislation 
to the House of Commons. As the free Government 
lands are practically exhausted, powers have been 
taken to expropriate land for soldier settlers. When 
the Government has secured satisfactory land, it will 
advance up to $4,500 as a loan toward the purchase 
of the land. In addition it will lend $2,000 for 


and comprehensive maps and charts showing timber 
holding, the layout of the sawmill, the character of 
the timber and the machinery owned and offered for 
sale. Furthermore, several pages, maps and charts 
are devoted to an exhibition of the character and 
distribution of lumber now being cut in Oregon and 
Washington. 

In connection with the three railroads, which con- 
sist of about seventy miles of main line, there is a 
detailed inventory of the labor and material used 
in the construction of the roads, so that a pros- 
pective purchaser may figure the reconstruction cost 
of the properties very closely. Similar information, 
backed up with plats of the mill sites, is included 
in describing the sawmills. Very complete infor- 
mation is also included as to the ownership and 
extent of the timber tributary to the sawmills so 
that the lumberman needs little or no other informa- 
tion prior to personal inspection. 

This booklet will be sent to any person interested 
in the purchase of the properties, which are being 
offered at public sale Sept. 2, 1919. 





DEPARTMENT HEADS HAVE BANQUET 


Excuo, WIs., June 30.—Following out its policy 
for a number of years of calling together the heads 
of departments of its four plants for a conference, 
the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. held its semiannual 
‘efficiency, good fellowship and get-together ban- 
quet’’ here on June 8, with 80 attending. Emulat- 
ing in a way the policy of some of the biggest in- 
dustrial concerns in the country the company en- 
deavors to bring the general efficiency of its organ- 
ization up as close to 100 percent as possible by 
free and frank discussions of conditions at the 
company’s various plants with suggestions for 
their amelioration or betterment. President Charles 
W. Fish, of the company, declares that ‘‘ the amount 


LUMBERMEN ENTERTAIN EDITORS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 30.—Newspaper men 
from all over Minnesota attended the annual out- 
ing of the Northern Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion Friday, Saturday and Sunday at Bemidji, 
closing with an automobile visit to Itasca State 
Park. On Saturday they were driven about Lake 
Bemidji and shown the two large mills of the 
Crookston Lumber Co., and at noon were guests 
of the company, which under the trees on the lake 
shore served a bountiful ‘‘lumberjack’’ dinner, 
cooked by one of the company’s outfits. On Sun- 
day Bemidji citizens conveyed the editors to Itasca 
Park, where they were shown the beauties of Lake 
Itasca with its virgin pine timber by State For- 
ester W. T. Cox and his assistants, also members 
of the State forestry board. Another outdoor 
lunch served by forestry employees was enjoyed 
here on the shore of the lake. 

The visitors inspected the nursery for pine 
seedlings, which is drawn upon for 1,000,000 young 
trees each year for replanting State forests. It 
is run by the forestry school of the University of 
Minnesota, which has a summer course in the park 
under Prof. E. G. Cheyney. Additions are being 
made by the State to the equipment at Douglas 
Lodge, where visitors obtain lodging and meals. 
The new buildings are uniform with the others in 
the park, all built from hewn logs. 


CAN NOT GET CREOSOTE FOR WOOD BLOCKS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association had raised $8,150 of the $15,- 
650 required to pay the greater first cost of wood 
block paving over concrete on a five-mile strip of 
roadway to be laid for experimental purposes, the 
association wishing to demonstrate the superiority 
of wood block paving. It is now informed that the 











ATTENDANCE AT EFFICIENCY BANQUET OF DEPARTMENT HEADS OF THE CHARLES W. FISH LUMBER CO., HELD AT THE 
MUSKIE INN, ELCHO, WIS., JUNE 8, 1919. 


stock and implements and $1,000 to make improve- 
ments, the maximum limit being $7,500. 

The loans for land and improvement are at 5 
percent interest and are repayable in twenty-five 
years under an amortization system. The loans 
for stock and implements are repayable in six years 
without any interest charge. Soldiers who had 
farms of their own are entitled to the benefits of the 
act. Other applicants have to show qualifications 
for success in rural life. 

To date 17,109 applications under the act have 
been made to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, which 
has charge of its administration. Certificates of 
eligibility have been issued to 12,594 applicants. 
The number of loans actually granted is 4,262, and 
the average amount is $3,393. Of the $14,000,000 
already advanced, $9,000,000 has gone to the pur- 
chase of land and the remainder for stock and im- 
plements. 


GOVERNMENT SAWMILLS FOR SALE 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 28.—The United States 
Spruce Production Corporation has had prepared 
a detailed analysis and description of the railway 
and sawmill properties in the Olympic Peninsula 
in Washington and in Lincoln County, Oregon, that 
it now offers for sale. These properties were ac- 
quired by the Government to insure the continuous 
production of aircraft lumber during the war and 
the timber acquired is of excellent quality. 

In getting up this description and analysis it 
was the purpose of the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation to make it so minute and de- 
tailed that investors who are not acquainted with 
conditions on the Pacific coast can read the book 
and secure detailed data upon practically any phase 
of the situation. In the booklet are numerous plain 





of good that comes from these meetings is sur- 
prising.’’ 

The accompanying illustration taken on the ve- 
randa of the Muskie Inn presents a view of the 
department heads who attended. President Fish is 
shown in the front row, the eighth person from the 
left end. 


BUYS HOLDINGS TO OPERATE IDLE PLANT 


Bie Bay, Mic#., June 30.—Last week W. A. Cor- 
bett, traffic manager of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., confirmed the news that his company 
had purchased the holdings of the Jensen Lumber 
Co. at Ewen and that it intends, after an idleness 
of two years, to operate the Jensen plant at full 
capacity in connection with its own operations. 
Jay B. Deutsch, who is treasurer of the company, 
will be treasurer and general manager of the Ewen 
plant, which he expects will be in operation by 
July 5. The Lake Independence company has 
15,000 acres of timber lands and it is estimated 
that at least 20,000,000 feet will be cut annually at 
the Ewen plant, which, on the basis of its present 
holdings, has a life of twenty years. 








NOW OWN SIX SCORE YARDS 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1—The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. and its subsidiaries have largely increased 
their line yard string thru some recent purchases, 
and now have 120 retail yards. The latest purchases 
include twelve yards in northwestern Oklahoma 
from the York-Key Mercantile Co., of Woodward; 
the W. D. France yard at Fairmount, Okla., and 
the Fullerton-Stewart yard at Okmulgee, to be oper- 
ated by the Minnetonka Lumber Co. 


creosoting companies, because of the shortage of 
tank steamers, can not guarantee sufficient oil from 
either England or Japan to treat the 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber to be used and that all available creosote 
and other needed oils in this country had been con- 
tracted for, to be used in harbor and other public 
improvements. The project of laying this five-mile 
strip has therefore had to be abandoned. 


KINDLING INDUSTRY BEGINS OPERATION 


Tacoma, WASH., June 28.—The Economic Fuel 
Co. is the name of a new Tacoma infant industry 
which has just been organized and already has ob- 
tained several contracts in California from deal- 
ers who will distribute its product. The company 
will start about July 1 and is designed to turn 
to profitable use the offcut of sawmills. It has con- 
tracted with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. to 
take certain of the waste product from the big 
mills, which will be worked up into half and three- 
quarter inch pieces and placed in bundles 8 inches 
long and 8 inches in diameter. Six bundles will 
be packed into a crate and put on sale with fuel 
dealers, grocery and small stores. Some people 
have estimated that the average married man 
spends all the way up to five years of his life cut- 
ting kindling to start the home fires. The Economic 
Fuel Co. will furnish the kindling already cut, at 
an attractive price. The crates will contain from 
35 to 40 pounds—enough kindling to start from 
thirty-five to fifty fires. Patents are pending on 
machines for rapid tying, bundling and pressing 
the stock, in order to cut to the lowest point the 
labor cost in preparing the kindling. Specially 
devised saws will be used to cut the material. Fir 
only will be used. The company will start with 
about twenty men. 
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A BUSY LUMBER PLANT IN THE MOUNTAINS 


LoyaALToNn, CALiF., June 28.—On the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad at Loyalton, Calif., is one of 
the smart California pine mills. It is the plant of 
the Clover Valley Lumber Co., of which W. T. Vir- 
gin is president and C. D. Terwilleger is secretary 
and treasurer. This plant is equipped with a 
modern single band mill, and having started sawing 
April 10 with a capacity of 60,000 feet in a single 
shift will manufacture this season over 12,000,000 
feet. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co. operates six miles 
of standard gage logging road with one 50-ton 
Shay locomotive, and twenty logging cars of 80,- 
000-pound capacity, 40 feet long. Three yarding 
engines are used in the woods but only two are in 
operation at any one time. The company has 
about twenty-five years’ supply of timber on hand. 
Its timber is of excellent quality, being light and 
soft, and it is especially desirable for eastern yard 
and factory purposes. 








AN ALLEY OF CALIFORNIA PINE 
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PLANT OF THE CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO., LOYALTON, CALIF. 





Mr. Terwilleger, who also is manager of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., was for years manager 
of the Verdi Lumber Co. at Verdi, Nev., handling its 
affairs and also those of the Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., but he severed his connection with the Verdi 
company the first of the year to devote all his 
time to the Clover Valley concern and the Grizzly 
Creek Ice Co., in the general offices in the Clay- 
Peters Building, Reno, Nev. The Grizzly Creek Ice 
Co. has large natural ice ponds at Portola on the 
Western Pacific and does a general wholesale ice 
business in Nevada and California. 





Tue St. Maurice forest district in New Bruns- 
wick is to be protected hereafter by hydroplane fire 
patrol, the machine already having flown to its 
station with the navigator, his wife and the 
mechanician. Airplane stations have already been 
established in California for forest fire patrol in 
that State. 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF YARD OF THE CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 





LEGITIMATE FUNCTIONS OF TRADE ORGANIZATIONS* 


The day has gone by when any intelligent busi- 
ness man dare question the necessity for trade or- 
ganization. The times we are passing thru and 
those to come make business organizations a fun- 
damental requirement. 

The public was schooled for so long in the old 
theory that competition was the life of trade that 
only recently it is possible to preach generally the 
true doctrine that codperation is the source of 
progress, Blind competition in trade and industry 
could result only in scant measure, inferior quality 
and sharp practices, bringing undue profits to the 
dishonest man and bankruptcy to the honest one, 
with the public not receiving the service to which 
it is entitled. 

Economists have long recognized this, but it has 
taken the costly lessons of financial disaster and 
poor service to teach the business man and the pub- 
lic the fundamental truth that codperation and 
square dealings are the only bases upon which it 
is possible to erect an enduring structure adequate 
to the demands of modern conditions. 

The ‘‘go-it-alone’’ policy has had its day, with 
results that all now see and are paying the penalty 
for. 

The ‘‘pull-together’’ policy is that of today and 
tomorrow. 

But the first essential of codperation is educa- 
tion. No matter how much we may desire to pull 
together, anarchy results if we do not proceed ac- 
cording to a plan devised by intelligence and tested 
by experience. There are many to give advice but 
few who are capable of carrying out the practical 
details of codperative activity. 

Expert analysis and direction must be had, else 
the experiment fails and once more it is said that 
men are inherently incapable of long working to- 
gether for the common good. 

Every business man has the right to know all the 
essential facts in connection with the production 
end distribution of his product or the furnishing 
of the type of service which he supplies, but he has 
no right thru agreement with his competitor to en- 
deavor to bring about an artificial condition bene- 
ficial to himself and hurtful to the public. 

Stability of reasonable prices, reliability of 
standard products and efficiency of service are the 
watchwords of today. Codperation is the guide 
for their attainment, and codperation is impossible 
without organization. 

Principal Functions of an Organization of 


Distributers 

Collective action with respect to: 

Standardization Labor Insurance 
Grades Wages Inspection 
Inspections Hours Coérdination 
Methods Employment Fire prevention 
Forms Welfare Indemnity 

Liability 





*Address delivered at the meeting of the Long 
peony Dealers’ Association at Sayville, L. 1., 
une 17. 


[By R. 8. Kellogg] 


Traffic Oredits Trade Practices 
Audits Ratings Customs 
Service Reports Arbitrations 


Rates Collections Unfair competi- 
Classifications Terms of sale — tion 
Merchandising 


Market studies 


Trade Promotion 


Literature Addresses 


Coéperative buy- Exhibits Advertising 
ing News Service 
Coéperative sell- 
ing 
Statistics 
Legislation Production 
Taxation Shipments 
Compensation Stocks 
Building codes Costs 
Sales 


The accompanying tabulation sets forth briefly, 
yet comprehensively, the principal functions of re- 
tail organizations as carried on today. I am ready 
to maintain that every one of these activities can be 
so conducted as not only to be above the suspicion 
of illegality but also beneficial in ultimate results 
to the trade or industry concerned, and likewise to 
the public that is served. The fact that in per- 
haps many cases in the past, and possibly a few at 
present, organizations are violating the law in 
carrying out some of the lines of activity here 
listed, or others not mentioned, is no sound basis 
for any wholesale indictment of trade organizations. 
These organizations are fairly entitled to be judged 
by their large accomplishments for good, by the 
stability of conditions, and the honesty of prac- 
tices for which they are responsible, and not by 
the occasional black sheep that is found in every 
flock. For example, the chief of the Bureau of 
Corporations once said in a report to Congress that 
the possibility of danger to the public exists in the 
uniform rules for the grading of lumber adopted 
by the manufacturers in that field, in that the adop- 
tion of such rules might be the first step toward 
price-fixing by the producers. He might have 
said just as truthfully that the adoption of stand- 
ard gaged tracks by the many different railroad 
systems of the United States was the first step 
toward a gigantic railroad trust. Where would we 
have been during the war if, as was once the case, 
every system in the country had its own standards 
as to tracks and style of equipment? 

If there has been any service which above all 
others trade associations have rendered to the public 
it is thru the adoption and maintenance at heavy 
expense to themselves of standards of quality and 
service, without which it would be impossible for 
the business of this country to be conducted, or the 
public to receive the quality of goods and service 
which it has learned to demand. 


The Problem of Price Determination 
The question which has most often caused trouble 
in trade organizations and which above all else 
leads to inquiry and suspicion on the part of gov- 


ernmental authorities—municipal, State, or na- 
tional—is association action with reference to 
prices. In a nutshell, no two men or firms which 
are competitors in business have a legal right to 
agree as tb the prices which they will charge a 
third man, and any trade organization which is a 
party to price agreements of this sort or to agree- 
ments which restrict or allot production or distri- 
bution, or divide territory, is traveling upon very 
thin ice. No association can afford to have any- 
thing to do with the long list of practices classed 
as unfair by the Federal Trade Commission. It 
may escape prosecution, but no one can tell when 
it will get into trouble. On the other hand, while 
John Smith and James Jones have no right to 
agree upon the price, as competitors in business, 
they will charge Henry Brown for their products 
tomorrow, they do have the right to tell each other 
prices which Henry Brown or any other buyer of 
their commodities actually paid them yesterday, 
and they may do this thru the medium of their as- 
sociation, They also have the right thru their or- 
ganization to learn what are the items of cost en- 
tering into the production of the commodity they 
sell or the service they furnish. 

In other words, the man who has a commodity or 
a service to sell has a right to know all the actual 
facts about conditions in his market. He is en- 
titled to the privilege of competing with his fel- 
lows in the light of this knowledge of actual condi- 
tions. It is only thru such knowiedge that the per- 
manent beneficial results of honest competition can 
be obtained. Competition in the dark always hurts 
some one in the long run, and the public is gen- 
erally the final loser. 


'WOOD SUBSTITUTES TO MAKE PAPER 


Mapison, WIs., June 30.—Responding to a re- 
cent request of the salvage board of the ordnance 
department, the United States Forest Products 
laboratory has been conducting experiments to de- 
termine the value of second-cut cofton linters and 
hull shavings in the manufacture of paper. It was 
found by laboratory tests that these materials can 
be pulped with decidedly fewer chemicals and less 
bleach consumption than wood, and that they are 
well suited for the manufacture of high grade 
book, writing, blotting, tissue and other papers. 

Increasing wood costs, due to the scarcity of 
wood and increased labor costs, have had a con- 
siderable effect on the price of paper and the labo- 
ratory believes that the use of cotton linters and 
hull shavings would release a large amount of pulp 
wood for the manufacture of the cheaper grades 
of paper and result in the reduction of other 
grades. It only remains to make a practical mill 





trial to prove the contention of the laboratory. 
It is estimated that 600 tons of raw material a 
day would be available for manufacturers. 
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LUMBERMEN DISCUSS STANDARDIZATION 


Associations and Various Branches of Industry Represented at Important Conference—Seek Uniformity of 
Nomenclature, Sizes and Grades—Scant Sizes Deprecated and Remedies Suggested 


Following an all day discussion, action was taken 
Monday in a conference called by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that may ulti- 
mately result in standardization of sizes and grades 
as far as practical thruout the lumber industry as 
well as uniformity in nomenclature used in grading 
rules, standard molding forms and standard grades 
for wooden shingles. The conference was called in 
conformance with a resolution passed at the first 
meeting of the American Lumber Congress in Chi- 
eago in April setting forth the needs of the lumber 
industry in such respects so as to serve better the 
needs of builders, architects, retailers, as well as 
wholesalers and manufacturers. About forty repre- 
sentatives of lumber associations, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers as well as architects were 
present and after the retailers and architects had 
cited their tribulations concerning present sizes and 
grades and nomenclature in grades a general discus- 
sion took place in which there were many disagree- 
ments but finally these were welded into the thought 
that the conformity sought could be worked out. 
The subjects discussed covered a broad scope and 
may be summarized as follows: 

Need of standardization of sizes, grades and forms, 
by the manufacturer as well as the consumer. 

Confusion in the present nomenclature used in grad- 
ing rules and by the industry. 


Arrangements and order of presentation of articles 
in a standard form of specification. 


A basis of standard lumber sizes among all manufac- 


turers which will meet the need of the consumer as well 
as the condition of manufacture and marketing as expe- 
rienced by the producer, 

A general plan of procedure for standardization of 
grades of lumber, which will place, if possible, material 
of equal or similar quality under a definite and common 
term, with clearly stated exceptions where needed. 

Standard molding forms which will eliminate multi- 
plicity in designs having small differences in contour. 

Standard grades for wooden shingles. 


As a result of the day’s discussion, the following 
resolutions were offered and acted upon favorably 
and these show what are hoped to be the accom- 
plishments for the industry thru considerations that 
will be conducted thru the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 

ON NOMENCLATURE— 

WHEREAS, There is at present no uniform nomencla- 
ture for the different grades in the separate species of 
woods used in the building and other industries; and 


WHEREAS, This condition is the cause of confusion 
and loss to the trade and to the public; be it there- 
fore 

Resolwed, That this meeting earnestly recommends 
and pledges its best efforts to bring about uniformity 
in the various grades and names of grades in the 
separate species of woods; and be it further 

Resolved, That the manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in white pine, yellow pine, hemlock, fir, spruce 
and all other woods be urged to adopt for their separate 





Cc. E. PAUL, OF CHICAGO ; 
Who Explained Remedies Sought 


woods uniform grades and names of grades and that 
these grades be made uniform for all woods so far as 
practicable. 

ON UNIFORM SIZES— 


Resolved, That, approving the idea of uniform size, 
both in width and thickness, the question of uniform 
size of lumber be submitted to the engineering bureau 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and that after a careful investigation they submit 
their conclusions to both retailers and manufacturers 
and to all those represented at this meeting and others 
interested. 

PLAN FOR STANDARDIZATION OF GRADES— 


Resolved, That the engineering bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be requested, 
in consultation with the wholesalers, manufacturers, 








retailers, architects, engineers, Forest Products Labor- 
atory and other people and organizations interested, to 
prepare a plan for grading lumber which will include 
the names of grades, definitions of grades, definitions 
of defects, sizes, patterns of moldings and submit it 
with complete arguments to the various manufacturing 
associations. 

ON ORDER OF PRESENTATION OF ARTICLES IN GRADING 
RULES— 


Resolved, That the question of the most logical form 
and arrangement of the general classification of data 





Cc. A. GOODMAN, MARINETTE, WIS., 


Who Stressed Need of Uniform Nomenclature 


now common to all grading rules be referred to the 
engineering bureau of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for study and recommendation to 
the various associations issuing such rules. 

ON STANDARD MOLDING FORMS— 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association be instructed to prepare standards for 
moldings and wood forms, the work to be supervised 
by a committee comprised of representatives of the 
lumber manufacturers’ associations, Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association and American Institute of Architects ; 
templates of forms thus standardized to be prepared by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
distribution to the manufacturers. 

ON STANDARD GRADE FOR WOOD SHINGLES— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
inasmuch as shingles are manufactured by only five of 
the associations the matter of standardizing shingle 
grades be referred to the shingle committee, which is a 
sub-committee of the trade extension committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Ironing Out Confusion 


The conference, which was held at the Congress 
Hotel, was called to order by Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He introduced William E. 
Tuttle, of Westfield, N. J., prominent eastern re- 
tailer, who explained some of the tribulations of 
the retailers over differences in grades and sizes 
as well as differences in names of terms used in the 
grading rules of various associations. In the dis- 
cussions the following were among those that took 
part: Chas. Hill, of New York City; Charles A. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; George H. Chapman, 
Stanley, Wis.; Chester J. Hogue, New York City; 
L. L. Barth, Chicago; S. J. Treat, New York City; 
}. Stowell Smith, San Francisco, Calif.; J. E. Jones, 
New Orleans, La.; J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and C. E. Paul, F.C. Harris, F. T. Kegley 
and R. S. Whiting of the staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Chairman Tuttle told of the confusion that ex- 
isted with retailers in the East over the lack of uni- 
formity in grades and the desire of the retailers to 
have the manufacturers standardize their sizes so 
that lumber bought in the South could be on the 
same basis, so far as practical, as lumber bought in 
the Northwest or other producing territories. So 
many sizes are carried in stock by the retailers, a 
large percentage of which are scant, that the re- 
tailer is always bewildered and puzzled, he said. 
He termed scant sizes one of the chief evils of the 
lumber industry. He said architects and builders 
especially were more dissatisfied with present con- 
ditions in the lumber trade than were the retailers, 
and this was amplified by E. 8. Hall, Chicago, archi- 
tect, who said that the architects recognized as a 
paramount consideration a uniformity in sizes; he 
also pointed out that nomenclature in grading books 
of one association is sometimes entirely different 
from that in others and that architects are con- 
stantly in a maze of confusion. He complained that 
sizes manufactured run small, grading rules are 


not clear and there is confusion in nomenclature. 
He said frequently that architects figure on a struc- 
ture and when the timbers are delivered they are in 
sizes entirely different from those the architects 
figured, and then the entire job, from the architects’ 
viewpoint, must then be respaced. 

L. L. Barth, of Chicago, said that the trouble in 
Chicago was not with scant sizes, as architects gen- 
erally recognized scant sizes and so figured, but was 
with the grades, as the different manufacturing as- 
sociations referred to lumber in so many different 
ways wherein uniformity of terms should apply, 
such as No. 1 common in one producing section 
called by some other name in some other producing 
section. 

Scant Sizes and Perplexing Terms 

George H. Chapham, of Stanley, Wis., thought 
that too much importance could be attached to the 
manufacturers making scant sizes of lumber and 
timbers, as such kind of manufacture had grown up 
thru custom and were as much the fault of the 
retailer as the manufacturer, as thinner and shorter 
sizes saved so much in freight rates. C. A. Good- 
man of Marinette, Wis., one of the leading manu- 
facturers of the North, said that one of the real 
needs is some conformity of names as many terms 
used in one market or one producing territory are 
not understood in others and consequently intelli- 
gent pricing could not be carried on. His point was 
made clear when Chas. Hill, in speaking of North 
Carolina pine, used the term ‘‘ roofers,’’ while many 
present did not know exactly what ‘‘roofers’’ 
meant. Chester J. Hogue in speaking on the sub- 
ject in general called attention to the part that 
shrinkage of lumber plays in the troubles com- 
plained about, over which the manufacturer has no 
control. 

A Plea for Full Sizes 

At the afternoon session J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, made an earnest plea that the manufacturers 
make full sized lumber, saying that if they did not 
come to it voluntarily legislation, either State or 
national, would force the issue. He said that to his 
knowledge the manufacturers had been making a 
continuous reduction in sizes since he went, into the 
retailing business in 1880, and that lumber was get- 
ting thinner and thinner all the time, much to the 
disgust of the retailer, builder and architect. He 
said that it was true that the retailer was much to 
blame for the situation and that thin and narrow 
manufacturing had come about thru custom that 
had been tolerated by the consumer, but for the 
good of the entire industry a stopping place must 
come somewhere, and now was the time to stop. 





CHAS. HILL, OF NEW YORK CITY; 
Who Took Part in Discussions 
He said manufacturers and retailers should agree 
upon what sizes are acceptable and that the manu- 
facturers abide by the decision and make uniform 
lumber in all the different territories wherein it is 

practicable to do so. 

Several others spoke, and it was the consensus 
among those present that much that had been ecom- 
plained about could be rectified to the best interest 
of all the branches of the trade, after the subjects 
under consideration had been given thoro study and 
recommendations made back to the manufacturers. 
With this thought in mind the resolutions pre- 
sented previously were framed and acted upon. 
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-LUMBERMEN DROP BUSINESS FOR RECREATION 


Four Organizations Seek the Outdoors With Gratifying Success -Speeches and Addresses Are Only Inci- 
dentals—Philadelphians Play Baseball and Golf 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION PICNICS 


Yarb.ey, Pa., June 30.—The Bucks County unit 
of: the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association held 
a unique outing on June 14 as the guests of E. H. 
Barnes, of this place. The party was taken up the 
Delaware River on a canal boat, actually drawn 
by horses, one of which the host mounted and 
drove in true ancient style. William C. Pierce, of 
Bristol, was a sort of guide and as a botanist and 
naturalist was able to show much of interest. A 
short stop and exchange of greetings were made at 
the beautiful riverside home of Edwin B. Malone, 
the well known Philadelphia lumberman, and the 
party had a thoroly enjoyable time in spite of the 
slowness of this method of transportation. 





PICNIC A GREAT SUCCESS 

PRINCETON, Iuu., July 1—The annual picnic of 
the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club was held 
in conjunction with the Bureau County Lumber- 
men’s Club at the Bureau Valley Country Club, 
Saturday. The committee on entertainment must 
have subsidized the weather man in some way, 
because it would have been impossible to provide 
a day better suited to the occasion. 

The Bureau Valley Country Club, with its beauti- 
ful, well kept grounds, was turned over to the lum- 
bermen for the day. Dinner was served shortly 
after noon. In announcing its plans, the enter- 
tainment committee said, ‘‘If you live to eat or eat 
to live, you cannot afford to miss this meal,’’ and 
those who were present can endorse this statement. 

Immediately after dinner, which was accom- 
panied thruout by music furnished by an orchestra, 
the dining room was cleared and all of those under 
the age of 70 who desired danced. A number of 
the devotees of golf sallied forth and played around 
the links, followed by a cheerful gallery of any- 
thing but quiet onlookers. Still others formed a 
quiet group and discussed trade conditions. The 
picnic was a most enjoyable occasion and a great 
success. i 

The reception committee headed by Bert Bradish, 
of Ottawa, was on hand to welcome all visitors. It 
was hard to determine who composed the committee 
because a warm welcome was extended by all the 
lumbermen. Prominent in the ranks of those who 
extended greetings were F. Sanders, Lou Du Plain, 
E. Wagenknecht and W. F. Stevens, who arrived a 
little late. It may be worth while mentioning that 
the entertainment committee did not confine its 
welcoming activities to the club house, but escorted 
the golfers around the course, constituting itself 
with the aid of a number of volunteers ‘‘a com- 
mittee on entertainment’’ that seemed to amuse the 
golfers. The committee had a ball game scheduled 
between the La Salle and the Bureau County lum- 
bermen, but other features of the entertainment 
were so satisfying that the ball game was put off 
indefinitely. 


RETAILERS TROUNCE WHOLESALERS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—The annual out- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held June 25 at Willow Grove Park, north of 
this city. The big event of the afternoon was the 
annual baseball game between the Wholesalers and 
the Retailers. Last year the game was a close one 
from start to finish, and this brought out a big 
gallery for this year’s game, but while the game 
was good and there was some fine ball playing it 
was more one-sided, the score ending in favor of 
the retail team, 12 to 4. The better team won, 
the Retailers making the better showing in every 
way, but the Wholesalers became more or less dis- 
organized in the fourth inning when their pitcher, 
West, made a long drive and a circuit of the bases, 
only to be told that the ball was foul. The decision 
of the umpire, who was not on the line, was hotly 
disputed. Joseph Hyde, of Geissel & Richardson, 
retailers, umpired the infield, while Isaac Miller, 
wholesaler, made the base decisions. On the retail 
team the stars were Summershue, the pitcher, the 
Kugler brothers and Sharpe, first baseman, while 
those of the wholesale team were the battery, 
West and Stamler. 

The lineup of the teams, with the runs scored 
by each player, was as follows: 

RETAIL.—Victor E. Kugler, George W. Kugler & 
Sons, 3rd, 2; William Smythe, 8. B. Vrooman Co., s.s., 
8; George Kugler, Geo. W. Kugler & Sons, 2nd, 0; 
John Sharpe, Yellow Pine Co., of Philadelphia, 1st, 
2; Harry Summershue, S. B. Vrooman Co., pitcher, 1; 
Watson Malone, Watson Malone & Sons, center, 1; 
H. C. Reber, Charles F. Felin & Co., left, 0; 8S. Smythe, 
8. B. Vrooman Co., catcher, 1; C. B. Coles, C. B. Coles 
& Sons Co., right, 2. 

WHOLESALE—William Ross, Coulbourn Bros., 3rd, 
1; BD. C. Strong, Forest Lumber Co., s.s., 0; J. B. Me- 











Farland, jr.. McFarland, Burton & Addison, 2nd, 0; 
A. K. Borda, Hallowell & Souder, first, 0; William N. 
Lawton, W. N. Lawton Lumber Co., right, 0; A. W. 
Allen, George E. Lippincott, center, 0; Harry West, 
Hallowell & Souder, pitcher, 3; F. A. Stamler, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., catcher, 0; George Butz, Butz 
Lumber Co., left, 0. 

Toward the end of the game McFarland was 
hurt and his place was taken by Robert Bawn, of 
the Yellow Pine Co., who had been the main rooter 
for the other team, and Green took Lawton’s place. 
Two-base hits were made by Coles and George 
Kugler for the Retailers, and West and Stamler 
for the Wholesalers, while singles were made by 
Strong, McFarland, Sharpe, Malone, Reber and 
Smythe. 

After the game there was an excellent dinner in 
the famous Casino, after which the lumbermen 
and their guests occupied reserved seats in the 
music shell for the concert by Victor Herbert’s 
orchestra. There were about 130 in attendance. 
Following the concert, the lumbermen accepted 
a special invitation to Danceland or scattered 
about the park to take in the amusements that 
most appealed to them. While the final returns 
have not been tabulated, it is known that there 
will be more money from this outing, to be dis- 
tributed among the charities, than there was last. 
year, and everybody had a good time. 





‘*‘BLACK DIAMONDS’’ ENJOY OUTING 

SuLLIVAN, IND., June 30.—Last Saturday was a 
red letter day in the history of the Black Diamond 
Lumbermen’s Club of Indiana, the occasion being 
the seventh annual outing of the organization, 
which was participated in by about 150 lumber 
retailers and their families. It was held at the 
City Park. The splendid grove of giant oaks 


afforded abundant shade under which to spread 
the feast that had been prepared by the ladies of 











(Left to Right) T. E. Harris, president of the Black 
Diamond Lumbermen’s Club; C. D. Pierson, secre- 
tary; W. V. Jennings, Sullivan, Ind., toastmaster, 
and H. L. Dix, who was in charge of the outing. 


the Christian Church. Places were laid for 200, 
but the number of guests was greater than ex- 
pected and it was necessary to set a second table. 

The crowd began to gather at 8:30 a. m., and 
until the guests were seated at the tables at 1 p. m., 
there was a steady flow of new arrivals. The 
arrangements were in charge of the president, T. E. 
Harris, of the New Union Lumber Co., Linton, 
Ind.; Secretary C. D. Pierson, Lewis, Ind.; W. V. 
Jennings, of the Carlisle Lumber Co., Sullivan; 
H. L. Dix, of the Dix Lumber Co., Sullivan, busi- 
ness manager of the outing, and J. H. Thorndale, 
of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., Sullivan. 

‘*Louie’s’’ open hearth stove was one of the 
main attractions, and a crowd of people were to 
be seen there at all times, apparently wondering 
whether they would be able to eat the 200 pounds 
of catfish frying in the big pans. This method of 
frying fish was a novelty to many and it is a safe 
bet that if the club suggests having another fish 
fry the proposition will receive a unanimous vote, 
provided ‘‘Louie’’ is made chief cook. 

Thruout the morning Wosslow’s orchestra fur- 
nished excellent music, and ‘‘Ed’’ Troy, of In- 
dianapolis, representative of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., was heard to remark that it was a shame 
to see so many pretty partners around and have 
that music go to waste. 

During the meal Toastmaster W. V. Jennings 
called upon several speakers. The Hon. John C. 
Chaney, formerly a member of Congress, told of 
his early experiences in the lumber business and 
warned the dealers to take notice of the chang- 
ing conditions now confronting them. Short ad- 
dresses also were made by Rev. 8. J. Cross, pastor 
of the Christian Church, and Rev. W. E. Gray, 


pastor of the Presbyterian Church, both of Sul- 
livan. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
was compelled to decline because of a bad case of 
buck fever superinduced by the thought of follow- 
ing such an array of oratorical talent as had been 
heard. The diners were further entertained by 
readings by Miss Edington and Mrs. Buelah Max- 
well Brown, and singing by Mr. Youngblood. Let- 
ters from Frank C. Cline, of Anderson, and C. D. 
Root, of Urown Point, respectively president and 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, were read by Toastmaster Jennings 
expressing their regret that they were prevented 
from being present by having to attend an im- 
portant meeting in Chicago. 





— 


PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—The monthly 
tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club was held June 25 at the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club, the real birthplace of the 
organization. There were 49 players in the tourna- 
ment, the biggest attendance of the year, and a 
mighty big one for a club limited to 60 members. 
The weather was fine and cool except for one slight 
shower and the beautiful course was in fine condi- 
tion. Scores were generally good. This course is 
a very busy one, and a certain hour was assigned 
for the start, but all were off in good time and 
finished early. At the meeting it was announced 
that first prize had been won by Watson Malone, 
second by George M. Speigle, the host of the ocea- 
sion, third by J. H. Campbell, while low gross had 
been won by Horace W. Smedley. Mr. Smedley 
leads for the president’s prize with 27 points, his 
nearest competitor being Frank Buck, with 17%. 
It was announced that J. Craig Huff, J. Randall 
Williams, jr., and Sam E. Barr had been elected to 
membership, filling the list. Speeches were made 
by several of the guests. 


The players with their gross and net scores were 
as follows: 


John I. Coulbourn, 108-80; Eli B. Hallowell, 119-79 ; 
William Henry Smedley, 113-81; E. D. Swenk, no card ; 
F, A. Benson, 100-82; George M. Speigle, 98-70; H. C. 
Swenk, guest; I. A. Collins, 104-84; Harry G. Parker, 
no card; David Baird, jr., 111-86; A. B. F. Smith, no 
card; Amos Y. Lesher, 117-82; Charles F. Felin, 115- 
85; W._R. Nicholson, jr., 122-87; W. P. Johnson, 
guest; John Slonaker, 108-75; S. B. Vrooman, jr., 
118-93; E. H. Headley, guest; S. E. a gg if, 
127-102; Horace W. Smedley, 81-73; W. L. 
card; E. B. Humphreys, 83-76; J. G. Conner, 106-84; 
Dr. A. W. Belting, guest; Harry Humphreys, 104-74; 
J. Randall Williams, jr., 109-74; B. C. Currie, 102-82; 
J. H. Campbell, 102-72; Watson Malone, 105-65; J. 
Craig Huff, 107-82; E. T. Henson, no card; F. X. Die- 
bold, 95-77; W. H. Fritz, 110-89; C. R. Bawden, 
guest; M. G. Wright, 108-88; W. P. Shearer, 97-82: 
J. E. Troth, 95-75; S. E. Barr, 9; J. A. Ross, 
97-79; J. W. Turnbull, no card; Porter Payne, guest; 
Capt. S. L. Heap, U. 8S. N., guest; Ben Hazard, 118- 
78; J. J. Little, 125-85; T. R. Marshall, 130-80; 
Frank Buck, 105-85; E. W. Fry, 94-78; Edward F. 
Henson, 86-74; J. A. Finley, no card. 





CALIFORNIA RETAILERS HOLD PICNIC 


Los ANGELES, CaALiF., June 28.—About 300 
people, including lumbermen from southern Cali- 
fornia and their wives and friends, were present at 
the annual outing and picnic held by the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
June 21 at Ganesha Park, Pomona. Entertainment 
of a varied and amusing nature was furnished thru- 
out the picnic. The basket lunch served at 12:30 
seemed to be thoroly enjoyed by everyone. A trio 
of young ladies from Pomona rendered musical 
selections. 

The program was opened at 1:15 p. m. by re- 
marks from O. H. Barr, president of the associa- 
tion. W.N. Presnill, of Pomona, followed with an 
address on ‘‘Cost Accounting and Price Quoting.’’ 
The subject chosen by Sylvester L. Weaver was 
‘*Codperation.’’ E. A. Slacker gave an interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘ Buying at Home,’’ while O. H. Barr 
and OC. W. Pinkerton talked on the ‘‘Home Town 
Lumberman Versus Home Town Contractor.’’ 

After the speeehes there was a general frolic. 
Ladies displayed their talent in a nail driving con- 
test, while the fat men indulged in a very exciting 
race, which was won by Mr. Johnson, of the Ham- 
mond Iumber Co. There were also a lean man’s 
50-yard race, a ladies’ potata race, and a contest 
for the championship in walking by the building 
material men. 

Charles P. Curran acted as chairman of the day. 
On the refreshment committee were Messrs, Con- 
dit and Heincke, while the committee furnishing the 
music and entertainment were composed of E. A. 
Sliker; reception, Messrs. Shafer, Shattuck, An- 
drews, Billheimer and Pomona Valley lumbermen 
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and ladies. On the race committee were Gerald 
Curran, starter; i. W. Rudloff, clerk of the course, 
and C. C. Eymann, Mr. Sargeant and S. A. Over- 
holtzer, judges. 


CONVENTION AND VACATION TRIP 


OsHKOSH, WIS., July 2.—The mid-summer con- 
vention and vacation outing of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 24 and 25. 
As the Michigan Hardwood Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the same place, on the 24th, 
the beautiful little island at the head of the lake 
will be the scene of a notable gathering of Lake 
States hardwood men. Members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
will take the steamer Arizona, which leaves Chicago 
at 1:00 p. m. July 22 and Milwaukee at 8:00 p. m. 
the same day, except those who will board the boat 
at Manitowoc about 6 a. m. the following morning. 
The boat will reach Mackinac Island at 6 a. m. 
Thursday morning, July 24. It is expected that 
some of the members will make the trip by automo- 
bile, while others are taking their machines on the 
boat and will motor back thru northern Michigan. 
Good delegations are expected from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

The meetings are to be devoted largely to the 
discussion of routine association business and re- 
ports of committees, but there will be an address 
by Attorney L. C. Boyle on the trend of develop- 
ments concerning labor, and an address by Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, upon certain 
features of association work. 

Federal Trade Commissioners Simmons and 
Walker are expected to address the Michigan Hard- 
wood association, and it is probable that a joint 
session will be arranged in order to permit everyone 
to hear these addresses. 

The business sessions will be held in the forenoons 
and the afternoons will be devoted to recreation. 
Most of the delegates will be accompanied by their 
wives and families. M. J. Fox is chairman of the 
committee having the entertainment features in 
charge. ; 








A MEETING DEVOTED TO THE LADIES 

St. Louis, Mo., June 30.—Ladies’ night was 
observed by the Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis at Caffe- 
rata’s garden last Thursday with an attendance of 
more than 125, and it was one of the most enjoy- 
able affairs ever given by the order. Dinner was 
served in the open and songs enlivened the occa- 
sion. An interesting feature was a drawing, prizes 
going to Mrs. R. W. Fullerton, Mrs, R. L. Lear- 
mont, Mrs. George W. Funck, Miss White, and the 
booby prize to Mrs. Harry Fullerton Humes. 

Sidney 8S. May, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, presided, and short talks were made by 
Lawrence McDaniel, circuit attorney; Patrick F. 
Cook, dean of the lumber trade journalists here; 
Laurent M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, and W. P. 
Anderson, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri. After the dinner there was 
dancing. 
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NEW HOO-HOO LIFE AT THE METROPOLIS 


Str. Louis, Mo., June 30.—Frederick J. Rumker 
has been made Vicegerent Snark for Hoo-Hoo for 
New York. Notice of his election at a dinner at 
Reisenweber’s, which was attended by twenty- 
three members, has just been received by E. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the order. Mr. 
Runker is connected with F. Eckenroth & Son 
(Ine.) The dinner was called by Charles J. Kam- 
mer, Senior Hoo-Hoo. 

That Mr. Runker intends to inject new life into 
Hoo-Hoo of the metropolis is shown by the fact 
that he immediately appointed a committee of five 
to arrange for a concatenation within the next six 
weeks. This committee is composed of Peter J. 
Wilson, Robert Constantine, Frank Pitcher, J. H. 
Hunter and Charles J. Pierz. 





THREE MORE SEE THE LIGHT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.--A class of three kit- 
tens was taken into Hoo-Hoo at a concatenation of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on June 27. This was pre- 
sided over by E. Stringer Boggess, Vicegerent 
Snark and Past Snark of the Universe. The candi- 
dates were Patrick H. Fallen and C. H. Fisher of 
Buchanan, W. Va., and H. J. Mills of Frenchton, 
W. Va. 

One of three reinstatements was that of Lieut. 
W. E. Dowding, of Liverpool, England, who re- 
cently retired from active service in the British 
army. 

It was decided to hold another concatenation at 
an early date. 





THE AMATEUR economists who told us that as 
soon as the fighting ended ‘‘over there’’ the cost 
of living would drop with a thud haven’t been 
heard from lately. 


ASSOCIATION OPPOSES ACTION ON NEGRO LABOR 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 28.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, at a group meeting 
of its members held at Valdosta, Ga., yesterday, 
placed itself on record as being unalterably op- 
posed to the recent action of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in admitting negro laborers uncon- 
ditionally into membership. 

This association, which is the largest employer 
of negro labor in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
takes the position that by throwing its doors open 
unconditionally to the negro the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has opened the way also to a menace 
of many ramifications, which the people of the 
South, who know the negro best, can thoroly appre- 
ciate, and which the American Federation of Labor 
will doubtless come to understand better before its 
open door policy is many months old. 

Lumber manufacturers of the South have never 
opposed the broad principles of legitimate organized 
labor, but’ they have seen it tried countless times 
without success. Black and white labor have never 
mixed well among the sawmills of the south, and it 
has never worked out well to segregate the unions. 
As Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, put it: ‘‘The sawmill negro 
is a happier man now than he has ever been before, 
with his short hours and big pay, and if the trouble 
hunters will only keep away from him he will con- 
tinue to be perfectly content.’’ 

The lumbermen feel that the unionizing of south- 
ern sawmill labor under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, altho a far lesser evil than 
the unionization of this labor beneath the red flag 
of Bolshevism, is literally a black cloud now menac- 
ing the industrial horizon of the South. They claim 
that the sawmill industry is in no position for the 
kind of laborers that unionization will make of 
them, and in no position for an 8-, or possibly a 
6-hour day, which will obviously be the next ‘‘im- 
provement’’ in line. 

For almost one year the production of lumber has 
been heavily curtailed by circumstances over which 
the operators have had no control. Labor was so 
scarce and inefficient and the weather for months 
was so inclement that the sawmills have barely been 
able to limp along at best, and part of the time 
they were brought to a dead stop. It is going to 
take all of the lumber that all the mills can cut 
all the time to supply the world with lumber, and 
any curtailment in the efficiency and working hours 


at the mills will mean disaster to the world. If 
it has been impracticable to operate sawmills in dull 
times by the inexorable rule of unionism, how much 
more impracticable it is to operate them in times 
like these. 

But the labor question, serious as it is, does not 
in the minds of the lumbermen constitute the great- 
est menace to the South entailed by the unionization 
of the negro. Already the spokesmen of the colored 
race are out in their publications, pulpits ete. for 
the ‘‘ equal rights’’ that have been their dream since 
emancipation. One of the leading negro publica- 
tions comes boldly out with the statement: ‘‘The 
Federation’s action opens the gateway for the negro 
to real American life for the first time.’’ 


Only recently the employers of the South were 
called upon to have suppressed the bureau of negro 
economics which, altho possibly laudable in its pur- 
pose, was being manipulated for other purposes. 
Even now the employers are being called upon to 
weed out the sprouts of Bolshevism that spring up 
over night among the sawmills. They feel that the 
southern negro is not ready for trade unionism. 
The white men of the South know the negro and 
they know that the negro is after something vastly 
larger than the betterment of his working condi- 
tions. It is because the white employers know that 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has dared 
to lift its voice against the action of the American 
Federation of Labor. 





GETTING WORK FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


For every twelve men discharged every month 
from the army and navy of the United States, the 
Government has put one man in the field to secure 
jobs for them. An army of 24,000 trained men has 
been mobilized and placed at the disposal of Col. 
Arthur Woods, assistant to the secretary of war, 
to aid him in obtaining employment for discharged 
soldiers and sailors. This army comprises all the 
field agents of the Department of Agriculture, who 
are to tour every district in the country in an effort 
to connect the man and the job. 

An additional army of many thousands for this 
work has been gathered from the second lieutenants 
of the United States army, who have been sent all 
over the country canvassing the large employers 
and securing their codperation for the work at hand. 





HOW ST. LOUIS LUMBER TRAFFIC MOVED IN 1918 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—Receipts and shipments 
of lumber by river in 1918 were greatly below those 
in 1917, according to the ‘‘ Annual Statement of 
the Trade and Commerce of St. Louis for the Year 
1918, Reported to the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis,’’ which has just been issued by Eugene 
Smith, secretary. Rail shipments and receipts of 
lumber for 1918 were compiled by the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN in February, but the statistics on the 
river movement were not then available. 


The total lumber receipts by river in 1918 were 
385,000, as against 1,169,000 in 1917; a loss of 
784,000 feet. Shipments of lumber were 731,000 
feet in 1918, as against 1,373,000 in 1917; a loss 
of 642,000 feet. This loss is due largely to the fact 
that the Government took over last summer on 
account of the war all available equipment on the 
Mississippi to use in the formation of the nucleus 
of the Federal Barge Line. Instead of hauling 
lumber and logs the barges and towboats were util- 
ized to carry grain and other war necessities. 

The following comparative statement is given in 
the report: 
































RECEIPTS 
— __ 7 

Rail River Rail River 

Cars Veet Cars Feet 
, Ore rr)... Zoe \  < Srrereree 
DOONGRTS cccccces Gee «san cune p+ t)  Sarrrrree 
March 4 10,000 ae seaasens 
April ... 135,000 17,250 950,000 
May 157,000 16,028 64,000 
June 50,000 23,114 27,000 
CO ee ll ER sh eee 
August rer 23,212 57,000 
September ... _—°  ¢éenee 15,649 64,000 
October ...... i ery 15,262 7,000 
November 7,677 28,000 ae 860s «s eeu ecees 
December ,157 5,000 TARE cv cccccce 
TEP cctuvevss 117,003 385,000 194,689 1,169,000 

SHIPMENTS 
1918 1917 

River Rail River 

Feet Cars Feet 
CREE kcccccccs OOD . ctveee pS rere 
FUEIEEE ccecsce. GE —naeans T,.0B4 = cecceeee 
March .. 98,000 10,170 66,000 
April 87,000 11,387 99,000 
Fa a 66,000 11,789 79,000 
DE cndakietxwaee 33,000 12,327 50,000 
LOE ee 165,000 12,394 120,000 
BE cccccvcese 8,004 82,000 13,111 91,000 
September ...... 6,148 49,000 12,624 140,000 
eer 3,969 3,000 11,456 86,000 
November ....... 4,813 118,000 8,857 626,000 
December ....... 6,0BT = —_—s ncwcce 5,378 16,000 
BORD. cicccsis 72,174 731,000 126,700 1,378,000 


The report states that— 


reducing the carloads by rail to feet, estimating 16,500 
feet a carload, the rail receipts were 1,930,549,500 
feet, as compared with 3,212,368,500 feet in 1917. 
Total receipts by rail and river, 1,930,934,500 feet, as 
compared with 3,213,537,500 feet in 1917. 

The shipments aggregated 1,191,602,000 feet via rail 
and river, as against 2,091,923,000 feet in 1917. 

Of the river receipts 25,000 feet were from points 
on the upper Mississippi, 122,000 feet from the 
lower Mississippi, and 238,000 from Ohio, Cumber- 
land and Tennessee river points. Of shipments 320,- 
000 feet were to upper river points, 17,000 feet 
lower river and 394,000 feet to Illinois river points. 





BIG COMPANY TO FARM LOGGED OFF LANDS 


PorRTLAND, OrE., June 28.—How logged off land 
may be put to use at the least expense is to be 
demonstrated in the vicinity of Morton, Wash., 
where an area of 2,000 acres has been bought by the 
Golden Belt Agricultural Co. from the Reliance 
Lumber Co. Part of the land lies in Lewis County 
and the remainder in Thurston and Pierce counties. 
D. K. McDonald, of Spokane, represents the pur- 
chasing company. 

Some time ago a land clearing project was started 
along the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, which included 
the entire clearing of the land. Joseph Rea, of 
Ajlune, a well-to-do farmer, reading of this plan, 
said that he could surface clear the land; that is, re- 
move everything but the stumps and seed it to hay, 
raising four or five calves on each acre and making 
more profit than he could from cleared land planted 
in crops. The Spokane concern, which has just pur- 
chased the 2,000 acres, will follow this plan. The 
company will subdivide the land into 40-acre tracts 
and up, surface clear all of it, and stump about 
ten acres of each tract for a home site. The idea 
is to specialize in dairy cattle, hogs, berries and 
possibly sheep. 

There are large areas of stump land in the Pacific 
Northwest that, if put to this use, would bring 
perhaps more revenue than if it were planted in 
virgin forest. 





Money in circulation on the first day of May 
totaled $5,863,000,000 compared with $5,847,000,- 
000 for April and $5,319,000,000 for May, 1918. 
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Where “Caterpillar” Tractors 





Serve the Lumbermen 


When one first sees a ‘Caterpillar’ tractor one is in- 
clined to smile a bit at it, but after seeing it at work 
the smile leaves and interest only remains. The Holt 
“Caterpillar” tractor, manufactured by the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co., of Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Calif., is 
giving great satisfaction to lumbermen for hauling both 
lumber and logs. The first tank is known to have 
been produced by this company, and certain it is that 
the tanks that accomplished such wonders in the war 
and moved over such seemingly impassable ground 
were able to do so only because of their “Caterpillar” 
method of traction. 

Holt “Caterpillar” tractors, in hauling logs and lum- 
ber, can go over just such ground if necessary, tho of 
course, no sane lumberman or logger is going to attempt 
any such stunts. The point is that the Holt “Caterpil- 
lar” tractors are dependable machines, suitable for the 
needs of lumbermen, and will haul loads over ground 
that is impassable for other methods of hauling. 

Perhaps the best way and the most satisfactory to 
all concerned to show the worth of Holt tractors is 
to detail the experience of some lumbermen and loggers 
in their own words. W. N. Sharp & Sons, manufac- 
turers of shortleaf pine, cypress, oak and gum at 
Akron, Ala., have the following to say: 

We have operated a “Caterpillar” 75 tractor since 
November, 1917, and find it a very satisfactory machine 
for logging propositions. We have hauled as many as 
six wagons at a trip and have made from three to five 
trips each day over a distance of two and one-half 
miles. The road conditions were fair, with not over 3 
percent grades. We use 8-wheel log wagons and load 
from 700 to 2,000 feet to each wagon, depending 
largely upon the class of timber. The operating ex- 


and the results obtained. 

Starting in April with 
one 45-H. P. “Caterpillar,” 
we worked two shifts of 
eight hours each for three 
weeks, when the second 
engine arrived. We then 
worked two shifts on both 
engines until the Ist of 
August. From then until 
the 1st of December the 
engines were used to freight 
with from one camp to the 
other, a distance of four 
miles. In getting out the 
spruce the most crude and 
hardest way possible was 
used. We hauled over a 
corduroy puncheon road for 
about three miles up thru 
hills of more than 12 
percent average, using nothing but chokers around the 
end of the log or spruce cant, dragging them instead 
of using a trailer. As it was, we hauled loads that 
scaled 3,000 feet log scale with trailers. I am sure 
we could have hauled better than 7,000 feet to the loaa. 

I find in looking over my records that the engines 
used a little less than twenty-five gallons of distillate 
each for eight hours, and one and one-eighth gallons 
of cylinder oil. However, the cylinder oil was used for 
other lubricating purposes. In regard to the upkeep 
of the engines, during the entire season’s run we lost 
one and one-half days’ time on one engine due to 
breakdown. The repairs came to $75 for the season, 
the biggest item being for a new carbureter to replace 
one we knocked off by a log being pushed up between 
the track and motor. 








“Caterpillar Tractor Hauling Two 8-Wheel Log Wagons Loaded with Rough Lumber 


pense is approximately $32 for every ten hours, com- 
posed as follows: 
a ee ee 
nS EE PP ET eT Tee 
6 mules at $1 

3 drivers at $2 

2 swampers at $1.50 

Gas, oil and grease 

The 3-mule teams haul out and load the wagons. 

The machine will go any place and stay on top of 
the ground where it is too soft for the wagons. It 
has cost us practically nothing for repairs since we 
have operated it. 

In a further communication W. N. Sharp & Sons say 
that they are now hauling three wagons over a sandy 
road with as much as a 12 percent grade and find it 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the “Caterpillar” of this 
company can be counted on to make twenty miles a day 
of ten hours, where four or five trips are made each 
day, but where the haul is very long, like five or six 
miles, it will make greater mileage on account of the 
fact that less time is consumed in unloading and 
shifting from the train of empties to the loaded train. 

Charles Zeiser, of L’Anse, Mich., is another user of a 
Holt “Caterpillar.” Regarding it, Mr. Zeiser said: 

My “Caterpillar” has given perfect satisfaction and 
is still in use or will soon be. I use it over snow or ice 
roads in winter with from six to eight large logging 
sleighs with all that we can pile on of hardwood logs 
and over common logging roads. In summer I haul 
six common wagons over one of the worst corduroy 
roads you ever saw and the “Caterpillar” brings them 
in safe loaded with green hardwood timber, all that the 
wagons will carry. I would not go back to horses, 
s0 you can see that the machine is all that anyone 
could expect. As to cold weather, have used machine 
out in from 28 to 30 below zero. If you come up here 
this winter you can see for yourself what she will do. 

Another company that has had experience in hauling 
logs in severe winter weather is the Canyon City 
Lumber Co., of Creston, B. C. This company at one 
time in the dead of winter hauled 17,000 feet of logs 
on three pairs of sleighs for five miles with a 60- 
horsepower “Caterpillar.” The 17,000 feet of logs 
hauled weighed at least 120,000 pounds, a pretty good 
indication of the hauling capacity of the Holt. 

The part taken by the Holt tractors in speeding up 
the work of the spruce production division is best told 
by W. H. Purdy, of Salem, Ore. Mr. Purdy said: 

After about seven months’ work in the Government 
spruce camps of Grays Harbor district, Washington, 
as instructing engineer on the Holt “Caterpillar,” it 
may be of interest to you to get a report on the work 
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When it became necessary for Schmitt Bros., of 
Grants Pass, Ore., to move their sawmill equipment 
into California they used their Holt to do the work. 
This move was made at a time when running was not 
good and the record is worth reading as related by Ted 
Holden, the driver of the Holt. He said: 

We started out from Grants Pass with our 60-H. P. 
“Caterpillar” and a train of four wagons, loaded with 
sawmill machinery, a load of about forty-two tons, 
in April, which we took to Gazelle, Calif., a distance 
of approximately 150 miles. 

We passed over gravel and macadam roads until we 
struck the Siskiyou Mountains and then we traveled 
thru the adobe mud. The mud was hub deep on the 
wagons and it took us about two days to cover the 
distance of ten miles over these mountain roads, 
which were very winding and crooked in places. Often- 
times we made the turns with great difficulty with our 
string of heavily loaded wagons. When we first 
started work in Gazelle we used the “Caterpillar” in 


“Caterpillar’’ Used in France by 20th Engineers 


logging and kept a mill going that had a capacity of 
30,000 feet a day. This work was done right on the 
side of the mountains where traveling was exceedingly 
difficult. 

In September we started to haul lumber from the 
sawmill to the railroad, a haul of thirteen miles dis- 
tance. This was over a narrow mountain road just 
about the width of the ‘‘Caterpillar.””. We hauled on an 
average of 18,000 feet per day—some days reaching as 
high as 20,000 feet. 

Another western company that is using Holt tractors 
is the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. This 
company is using two “Caterpillar” 45-H. P. tractors in 
logging. The largest donkey engine operated under 
conditions such as occur in the logging territory in the 
vicinity of Potlatch will average about 25,000 feet of 
logs a day, tho of course the average depends upon the 
stand of timber, and varies from day to day. The 
tractors of the company, however, on a half-mile haul 
handle from 20,000 to 35,000 feet of logs a day. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a Holt 
“Caterpillar” hauling some western white pine logs, and 
it must be admitted that the load is a good one. How- 
ever, this is far from being an extraordinarily large 
load and does not tax the capacity of the machine. 
One of the other illustrations shows two 8-wheel log 
wagons loaded with rough green lumber being hauled 
by a tractor and illustrates another use to which it 
may be put. The third illustration shows a “Caterpil- 
lar” used by the 20th Engineers in France in Monthe 
operation, the most difficult job in France. The Holt 
Manufacturing Co. developed during the war ‘Cater- 
pillar” trailers. A number of them were used in 
different branches of the United States service. 
They were primarily for hauling heavy ammuni- 
tion, supplies, machinery etc. over roads and across 
country where’ ordinary’ vehicles were greatly 
handicapped. Such trailers, however, may prove of 
great worth in the woods where the ground is muddy 
and soft, or in sand in hauling logs and lumber. Also 
donkey engines mounted on “Caterpillar”? wheels pre- 
sent inviting possibilities. Even tho such engines 
would not be expected to move under their own motor 
power, it would be easy for a ‘Caterpillar’ tractor to 
haul them if they were provided with “Caterpillar” 
traction. The Holt Manufacturing Co. will be pleased 
to go into this matter with loggers. 


Awe 


The supply department in the Panama Canal Zone, 
which operates between fifteen and twenty 314-ton 
gasoline trucks, has determined that one such truck 


will perform the work of seven 2-horse teams. The 
cost of operating a truck, including all direct expenses, 
overhead and repairs and depreciation, has averaged 
$18 a day. The corresponding cost for seven teams is 
$26.25, thus showing a daily saving of $8.25 a truck. 


SHEPHERD & LOULE, of Hindsville, Ark., have pur- 
chased a 2-ton truck to use in hauling barrel staves 
to the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. They ex- 
pect to market 200,000 staves during the spring and 
summer, 














The “Caterpillar’’ Method of Hauling a Good Bunch of Logs 
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NEWS GATHERED FROM THE ASSOCIATION FIELD 





Dates For Open Competition Plan Meetings Announced—Program of National 
Retailers’ Convention to Be Issued Soon 





July 9-10—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
meeting. 

July 16—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 

July 16—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Open Competition Meeting for Southwestern 
District, Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 

July 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mackinac Island, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 24-25—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Mackinac Island, Mich. Mid- 
summer meeting. 

July 380-31—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Paradise Inn, Rainier National Park. 
meeting. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 28—-Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semi-annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Chicago. 


Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain. Detroit, Mich. 


Association, 
Semiannual 


Association, 
Semiannual 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS TO MEET 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., June 30.—Secretary J. S. 
N. Farquhar, of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, announces that the semi- 
annual meeting of his organization will be held at 
Charleston on August 28, at which time timely 
problems will be discussed by several prominent 
speakers. ‘The meeting will conclude in the eve- 
ning with a banquet. 





OPEN PLAN COMPETITION DATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 30.—The following are 
the dates for Open Competition Plan meetings of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the month of July, as announced by F. R. 
Gadd, manager of statistics for this organization: 

Cincinnati, Hotel Sinton, Tuesday, July 8; Mem- 
phis, Hotel Gayoso, Friday, July 11; Houston, Tex., 
Bender Hotel, Wednesday, July 16; Jackson, Miss., 
Edwards House, Friday, July 18; Little Rock, 
Marion Hotel, Tuesday, July 22. 

The hardwood dimension department will hold its 
bimonthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, Thursday, 
July 10, one day before the lumbermen meet at 
Memphis. 





SALESMEN’S ORGANIZATION GROWS 


New OrtEANS, La., June 30.—L. R. Putman, of 
the Southern Pine Association staff, is to be in New 
York July 1 to attend the 12th district organiza- 
tion of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Asso- 
ciation, which will gather at the Biltmore Hotel on 
that date. This district consists of all of New 
England, New York State as far west as Rochester, 
and Pennsylvania as far as Altoona, with also 
all of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. J. H. 
Lane, representative for the metropolitan district 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., will take a prominent 
place at the meeting. On July 8 the 11th district 
of the association will convene at the William Penn 
Hotel at Pittsburgh, and at this meeting there will 
be present as a special guest James H. Austin, jr., 
who was the prime mover in organizing the 
Southern Pine Salesmen but who, because of his 
new affiliation with the Germain Co., is no longer 
with the pine selling boys. 


NEWS OF THE NATIONAL RETAILERS 


Derroit, Micu., June 30.—Secretary C. A. 
Bowen, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has just returned to Detroit from a 
two weeks’ trip thru the East in the interest of his 
association. The trip was primarily concerned with 
obtaining speakers for the three days’ national 
meeting to be held here September 11 to 13. While 
in Washington Mr. Bowen received a tentative 
promise from Senator Hiram W. Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia to deliver one of the addresses. Other 
speakers will be announced soon and the program 
for the sessions will be out shortly. Secretary 
Bowen says the meeting will not be confined to the 
membership of the association, but all retail lumber- 
men in cities of 25,000 or over will be invited. 
The convention will have an attractive program and 
the executive committee anticipates a large attend- 
ance, 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has placed its quota at 1,000 members by the end 
of the present year. While in Baltimore Secre- 
tary Bowen found the leaders of the retail asso- 
ciation there very favorable to affiliating with the 
National association and the matter will be acted 
upon at a deferred meeting at which John E. Lloyd, 
an executive member of the National, will explain 
the advantages of such a union. 





Secretary Bowen also believes the Newark Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, which includes the dealers in 
the surrounding cities, will also affiliate with the 
National body in the near future. 





WOULD ISSUE A NATIONAL BUDGET 


New York, June 30.—One of the matters con- 
sidered at the meeting early in June of the board 
of trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was the appointing of a com- 
mittee to codperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in submitting recom- 
mendations to the Government for a national bud- 
get. The committee appointed consisted of C. V. 
McCreight, chairman, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. E. 
Yeager, Buffalo, N. Y., and R. B. Rayner, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., who will watch developments being 
made at the present session of Congress to bring 
about a business-like reform and will codperate to 
the fullest extent possible with the Chamber of 
Commerce. 





MOVE INTO NEW QUARTERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 30.—Announcement 
has been sent out that the Allied Building Council 
and its affiliated organizations, namely, the Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, the General Contrac- 
tors’ Association and the New Orleans Retail Lum- 
ber Information Co., have become thoroly estab- 
lished in their new quarters on the fourth floor of 
the Marine Bank Building, where any of the of- 
ficials of these organizations may now be ad- 
dressed. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 

NEw ORLEANS, La., June 30.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that a conference of mill 
graders, planer foremen, shipping clerks, superin- 
tendents and all others interested in the grading of 
southern pine lumber will be held at the Hotel 
Albert, Selma, Ala., on July 5. It is requested that 
all manufacturers of southern pine who are inter- 
ested in the uniform grades have as many repre- 
sentatives as possible at this conference, which will 
be in charge of T. E. Flanders, instructor in grades. 

A suggestion has been made to subscribers of the 
association that when placing orders for commissary 
or other supplies they do so with the condition that 
the goods purchased be shipped in wooden boxes. 
Rubber stamps containing the wording, ‘‘ Please 
make shipment in wooden container,’’ will be fur- 
nished subscribers who are inclined to help increase 
the use of box lumber. 

Subscribers are urged to make use of the ‘‘ safety 
first’’ bureau of the association, which has ar- 
ranged a file of catalogs, circulars and standard 
specifications on safeguarding and will gladly fur- 
nish any information along this line. Safety Bul- 
letin No. 10, just issued, is a large placard with the 
following wording: ‘‘Do not take a chance. Be 
sure this machinery is shut down before starting to 
oil, clean or repair it,’’ and the suggestion is made 
that all subscribers post this in a conspicuous place 
in their establishments. 





PREDICTS NO FALL IN LUMBER PRICES 


FRESNO, CALIF., June 28.—Europe’s tremendous 
demand for lumber in rehabilitation work, just be- 
ginning to be felt on the Pacific coast, will prevent 
any decrease in lumber prices in this country for 
a number of years, A. J. Russell, of San Fran- 
cisco, manager of the Portland Lumber Co., told 
the members of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, addressing their last meeting. Said 
Mr. Russell: 


The Government’s national survey shows that the 
nation is short 1,000,000 homes, the cost of which 
would be $3,000,000,000. In March the Lyre | per- 
mits for residences reached a total of $125,000,000. 

There is an increase of 67 percent in the cost of pro- 
duction of material over costs of 1916. In addition 
to the natural causes of this increase, the Government 
freight rate increases has meant an addition of $2 a 
thousand in freight rates on lumber at Fresno. Allied 
governments are buying yellow lumber from the eastern 
markets and this demand in the East results in a 
shortage here, where lumber is being taken to fill east- 
ern orders. 

Representatives of an allied government visited the 
Pacific coast less than six weeks ago and tried to buy 
4,500,000,000 feet of lumber, cut to size for construc- 
tion of 300,000 homes in Europe. Roger Simmons, for- 
estry expert sent to study conditions in Russia, esti- 
mates that in western Russia, Poland and Germany, 
out of a total of 20,000,000 acres of standing timber, 
16,000,000 acres have been destroyed by the war. In 
the past Russia supplied 75 percent of all lumber used 
in Europe. Even if Bolshevism and other unrest were 
ended there today it would be five years before Russia 
would be manufacturing any lumber. Meantime the 
world is looking to the United States. 

Mills of the Pacific coast are practically stripped of 
lumber. Some lumbermen are forced to ship green 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 
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policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, Ill. New York, . 








‘The Proper Card for You 


Your busi is vastly too important to 
he scpamnecned ter caging tate Ghana 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest 
card users compliment the 
skill and care exer- 
cised in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins 
Plate by using 
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one by one 
and observe 
their clean-cut edges and general excellence. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers, Plate Makers, 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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s 
The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
Classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 
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GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 

TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desian 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat Desicn Mict OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Merocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


material. If we didn’t have an order for 120 days we 
should be pleased. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Hughes, and 
was preceded by a luncheon. Thirty-five San 
Joaquin Valley lumbermen and several from San 
Francisco, Oakland, Reno and other cities attended. 

The next meeting will be the annual outing meet- 
ing, and will be held at Yosemite National Park. 
Wives of the members will attend the Yosemite 
meeting. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL MEN MEET 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 30.—More than a 
score of representative lumber manufacturers from 
southern Georgia and northern Florida attended a 
group meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association at Valdosta yesterday, which was 
attended also by President J. E. Graves, Secretary 
E. C. Harrell, Auditor George Ward and Traffic 
Manager W. E. Gardner. 

The object of the meeting was to counsel to- 
gether with a view to stabilizing the market and 
preventing it from running wild like a bull in a 
china shop. While no action could be taken in this 
matter, the lumbermen were obviously impressed 
with the need of exercising care and conservatism 
in dealing with the market situation. 

An informal canvass of the manufacturers present 
disclosed the fact that the mills in this territory 
have all accepted more business than they should 
have done in view of the limited production. Much 
of the demand upon this group of mills is for local 
consumption. Great quantities of lumber are being 
used for the construction of tobacco sheds in south- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida. 

The labor situation was discussed, particularly 
the recent action of the American Federation of 
Labor in opening its doors unreservedly to negroes. 
The consensus among the lumbermen was that the 
negro is better off now than he has ever been and 
if let alone will be satisfied with his reasonable 
hours and high wages. The lumbermen were a 
unit in the expression that the action of the federa- 
tion is a bad piece of business. 

Auditor George Ward told of the efforts of the 
lumbermen in defeating several obnoxious bills 
that were presented at the recent sitting of the 
Florida legislature and he warned the Georgia 
members to be on their guard against similar meas- 
ures which are sure to be presented at the forth- 
coming sitting of the Georgia legislature. The 
association’s governmental relations committee will 
watch for all bills that promise to be detrimental 
to the lumber interests. 








COOPERAGE MEN BOOST MEMBERSHIP 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—The membership of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America is close 
to the 500 mark, Secretary V. W. Krafft reports 
after a visit to Norfolk, Va., where he obtained a 
number of new members. A meeting of the slack 
cooperage interests in that section of the country 
was held and plans were laid for a more thoro or- 


‘ganization. Mr. Krafft also visited New York City 


and New Jersey points. 





SUPPLY INTERESTS AMALGAMATE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30.—Plans for uniting 
lumber, building supply and allied interests in an 
organization that will work for the betterment of 
the entire building material business in Cleveland 
were completed this week and the Builders’ Supply 
Board of Cleveland has become an actual fact. 
While the principal object will be to deal with all 
phases of the business between manufacturers and 
dealers, among dealers themselves, and between 
dealers and clients, another object, that of pro- 
moting the welfare of the city in its industrial, 
commercial and mercantile activities, will be 
sought. The new association is organized with 
twenty-four members, which number will be in- 
creased as the scope of the organization extends. 
Officers of the association are: 

President, H. M. Geist, Geist Building Material Co. ; 
first vice president, C. M. Harris, Harris-Murray Co. ; 
second vice president, Harry Kramer, Akron Sewer 
Pipe Co. ; secretary, Charles Nock, Nock Fire Brick Co. ; 
treasurer, C. H. McAllister, Cleveland Material Co.; 
manager, C. H. Patterson, secretary Material Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Patterson will continue as the secre- 
tary of the latter organization. 

Directors include: Herman Schmidt, Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply Co.; W. A. Fay, Cuyahoga Builders’ 
ope 4 Co.; A. L. Goldman, Builders’ Supply & Fuel 
Co.; A. C. Van de Velde, Edgewater Lumber & Supply 
Co.; A. L. Kemper, Sheets Elevator Co.; Alvin Pryor, 
Goff-Kirby Co.; Henry Renker, Ideal Cement Products 
Co.; J. M. Truby, Pelee Island Sand & Gravel Co.; 
R. L. Queisser, R. L. Queisser Co.; W. P. Hurst, North- 
ern Granite & Stone Co., and the officers. 

_A comprehensive constitution and by-laws, com- 
piled by W. A. Fay, Joseph Rowe, C. H. McAllister 
and H. M. Geist, contains the following outstanding 
principles upon which the organization has been 
created: Definition of what retail and wholesale 
sales are, uniform standardization of materials, 
method of determining carload sales, elimination 
of so called bad practices, advice upon discounts, 
elimination of rebates, method of handling con- 
tracts. 


The organization, as far as the members in the 
lumber business is concerned, comes at an oppor- 
tune time, for in it they see a means of adjusting 
difficulties that seem imminent with the constantly 
advancing prices on lumber materials. 





WESTERN PINE MEN HOLD MEETING 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 28.—A meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. was held 
yesterday with about twenty-five members present. 
T. A. MeCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., 
of Bend, Ore., president of the association, presided 
and Secretary A. W. Cooper, of Portland, also at- 
tended the meeting. 

Secretary Cooper emphasized the importance of 
the members’ answering as many of the questions 
as possible that are to be asked on the question- 
naire to be sent out by the government for the pur- 
pose of gathering data regarding the lumber indus- 
try. He told of the conference held with treasury 
department officials at Chicago at the time of the 
National Lumbermen’s meeting. 

Considerable time was devoted to discussing the 
tariff, 32 A, and also the matter of incorporating. 
The incorporation of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is practically assured, as legal 
counsel for the association reported that the pro- 
posal to incorporate met with full approval and 
was recommended by the attorney for the lumber- 
men. 

Members came from various districts of the 
Northwest to attend the meeting and all reported 
business conditions good. 





SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN’S ELECTION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 30.—District No. 8, of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
was organized at a meeting held at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on June 17, and officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—A. C. Long, Louisville, Ky., representing 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

Vice president—H. V. Richards, Indianapolis, Ind., 
representing the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Secretary and treasurer—William C,. Ballard, Louis- 
ville, Ky., representing the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, La, 


The meeting was addressed by L. R. Putman, 
director of advertising and trade extension of the 
Southern Pine Association, who explained the pur- 
poses of the organization. The next meeting will 
be held at Indianapolis, Ind., July 18, at the Clay- 
pool Hotel. A committee on arrangements was 
appointed to look after the details of this meeting. 





TO MEET AT MACKINAC ISLAND 


CADILLAC, Micu., June 30.—Secretary J. C. Knox, 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has sent out from the association offices 
here the announcement that the thirteenth annual 
of the organization will be held at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich., on Thursday, July 24. 
The meeting will be called to order promptly at 
10 a. m. 

A matter of much importance for discussion will 
be statistics covering a large portion of the lumber 
cut of Michigan together with available stocks, and 
every member will find it to his advantage to be 
present. The annual is being held at Mackinac 
Island this year on account of its accessibility to 
all members in both the upper and lower peninsu- 
las, and it will give the members the opportunity 
to take their families on a fine outing to one of the 
most picturesque spots in America. The market 
conditions’ committee will meet at the Grand Ho- 
tel on the day previous to the annual. The annual 
program is as follows: 

Present market conditions—hardwoods and hemlock ; 
reports of regular and special committees; report on 
foreign trade—U. 8S. Trade Commissioners John R. 
Walker, Roger E. Simmons; report of forest fire pro- 
tective department; report of special committee on 
income tax; election of officers and directors. 





SPECIAL INFORMATION BUREAU OPENED 


In furtherance of its campaign for obtaining em- 
ployment for discharged soldiers and sailors, the 
War Department has organized a special informa- 
tion bureau to which ex-service men may apply di- 
rectly for information on any point in which they 
are interested. 

This information bureau is under the direction of 
Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to the secretary of 
war. Its function is to provide an agency to which 
ex-service men may apply directly on questions con- 
cerning allotments, war risk insurance, bonuses, em- 
ployment, civil rights, vocational training and the 
like. The inquiries on these subjects, directed to 
Col. Arthur Woods, War Department, Washington, 
are forwarded to the proper bureau, where every 
effort is made to obtain prompt attention for them. 
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THE ONE WHO STAYED 


When I shall reach the journey’s end, 
That may be far or near, 

And I shall count each faithful friend 
That walked beside me here, 

Not Joy shall be the one I praise, 
For Joy, a dancing sprite, 

Attended me on sunny days, 
And ran away at night. 


Wealth, Fame, Success—how fickle these! 
Wealth left me in my need, 

And Fame turned leafless like the trees, 
The rose became a weed. 

Success, companion of a mile, 
Brought only discontent, 

_ And even Love, that used to smile, 
* Came smiling, smiling went. 


But in their stead there came at last 
A figure garbed in gray, 

When all the happy days were past, 
Attended all the way. 

Joy, Wealth and Love, Success and Fame, 
Companions that I knew, 

Each proved in turn a fickle dame, 
And only Grief was true. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 21.—Almost any time 
that we get into anywhere (except trouble) old 
Doe Beahan, of Rochester, N. Y., is on hand to 
welcome us. So, when we landed here this after- 
noon and found that Doe had come down from 
Rochester for that purpose we were not astonished, 
or even surprised. When Doce goes to rest (tho 
we doubt if he ever will), instead of laying a large 
lavender ‘‘At Rest’’ on him we suggest that it 
be a fuzzy doormat, tastefully inscribed in pink 
with the single word ‘‘ Welcome.’’ 








Vitua Nova, PA., June 22.—This town was not 
named after our bad neighbor to the South who 
has so often demonstrated that Jaurez Hell, for 
it is quite another kind of villa, a quiet kind. 
Maurice Wiley brought us out here at some trouble 
and considerable expense to spend the Sabbath on 
his plantation on the Lincoln Highway. Maurice 
has three and one-half acres of ground, a large 
stone house, and other things to make him happy. 
One is astonished to find how well corn and pota- 
toes can do only twelve miles from Broad Street. 
Whenever a weed sticks its head up in the Wiley 
garden someone rings a bell and the whole family 
turns out and attacks it. In addition to this, 
Maurice gillettes the lawn every few minutes, and 
is generally leading the life of a gentleman farmer. 
He’d rather talk about lima beans than roofers, 
and what he doesn’t know about how the radish 
feeds its young isn’t worth knowing. Maurice is 
living close to Nature now, and has learned to 
imitiate the song of the lark, only he does it better. 
He also has developed considerable skill on the 
pianola, and, as the house is three and one-half 
acres from the nearest neighbor, it doesn’t make 
any difference. We envy Maurice his happy lot 
(and house) and wish, like him, that we could be 
a gentleman farmer; but whenever we try to be 
a farmer they tell us we are a gentleman and 
whenever we try to be a gentleman they tell us we 
are a farmer. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 23.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of the American Press Humor- 
ists, which has the honor of having this department 
for its president, opened today with a large and 
fairly intelligent attendance. Some of ‘‘the men 
who make America laugh’’ were feeling cheerful 
themselves at the prospect of not having to be 
cheerful for a whole week. K. C. B. arrived early, 
bowing ‘‘I thank you’’ to right and left, and there 
were other equally notable, if less handsome, ar- 
rivals, such as A. J. Taylor, of Los Angeles, and 
Charlie Leedy, of Youngstown, and Berton Braley, 
of New York, and Jim Waldron, also of Broadway, 
and such like. 

Of chief interest to the lumber trade was the 
planting of the chestnut tree in Penn Treaty Park, 
where the immortal William submitted his fourteen 
points to the Indians. The city statistician who 
responded to our speech of presentation in which 
we handed the City of Philadelphia the said tree 
said that the Peace Treaty to which the Germans 
were just attaching their trembling signatures was 
the prize chestnut of them all, since all that ap- 
pears in that treaty appeared in William’s made 
some hundreds of years ago. 





EARLY TO BED 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Keeps the blues from your brain 
And the red from your eyes. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 


South of Utica on the N. Y. & O. W. we observed 
on a siding a Chicago Outer Belt Line box ear. 
Chicago must have a belt line like W. H. T. 





In the Utica railroad yards (no, Utica, not Bos- 
ton) there is a sign, ‘‘ Danger—lInsufficient Clear- 
ance.’’ We hate to think what would happen to 
some railroads hands before they had spelled that 
out. 





Is your town one where the stranger passing thru 
exclaims, ‘‘Some town!’’ And how does he say it? 





There is a sign in Chicago, ‘‘ Dodge Motor Spe- 
cialists.’’ Well, we try to. 





In Chicago John C. Hoof manufactures wagon 
and carriage stock. Rawther appropriate. 





As another example of economy on the railroads, 
the waiters on the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central have dispensed with the ‘‘thank you’? after 
the tip. 





A well known kidney cure manufacturer in Chi- 
cago is building a 2-story addition to his factory 
on the north side. We don’t know whether this is 
an occasion for optimism or not. 





Now that July 1 is here, probably the New York 
Central will cut out that half-hour at Buffalo. 





And, speaking of names, there is Charles Wood & 
Co., who sell lumber at Babylon, L. I. 





We remember what Sherman said war is. If he 
had had a job selling lumber on the road we won- 
der what he would have said that was. 





Near Sidney, N. Y., is the ‘‘ Railroad View Stock 
Farm.’’ It is our view that a view of a railroad is 
nothing to brag about. 





The Eve of the First Day 
At York, Pa., we observed (being somewhat ob- 
serving) that a chorus was to sing ‘‘ With Verdure 
Clad’’ from ‘‘Creation.’’ That is as we have al- 
ways understood it. 





RANDOM 

Save pennies, have dollars. 

It took a long while to get Germany on the dotted 
line. 

A lot of people celebrated July Fourth, but a lot 
more celebrated June 30. 

There is many a man with an 8x10 reputation 
who belongs in the 2x4 pile. 

Cement men must be superstitious, considering 
how much they knock wood. 

A brewery nowadays must feel a good deal like 
a sawmill after the timber is cut out. 

Speaking of boring insects, that is a name for the 
old style orator that we hadn’t thought of. 

The fellow who has filled his cellar so as to 
‘*taper off’’ will soon be ready for the tapers. 

It is too bad a man doesn’t want a house for his 
family as quickly as he wants a garage for his car. 

We forget what the shortest day of the year is, 
but the shortest month is the one you give a note 
for. 

Well, if knots ever do become popular in interior 
finish, we know some fellows who will be able to 
supply the demand. 

Lumber will probably take the same slump after 
the signing of the peace treaty that it did after 
the signing of the armistice. 

Probably one reason why there is such an in- 
creased demand for homes is because from now 
on husbands are going to be there more. 


HOW LONG DID YOU WAIT? 


This little old world is the place we live 
And many’s the bump in the crowd we get, 
And many’s the kick that our neighbors give 
As we climb and we clamber and work and sweat. 
We know that the man at our side was wrong, 
Unfair and unworthy and selfish, too— 
But the battle is hard and the way is long, 
And I am not always just right; are you? 





How long will you carry the grudge of old 
For him who was eager to win the prize, 
For him who forgot in the race for gold 
And did you a trick that was undersize? 
Oh, hard is the hill that we have to climb 
And all of us slip in the race for pelf ; 
It may be that you did a wrong some time— 
How long did you wait to forgive yourself? 


The Red Cedar 
Quality 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


‘We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 








LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


Man of highest qualifications and ex- 
perience to take entire charge of our 
logging operations and railroad for 
large southern yellow pine mill. Must 
be familiar with steam loaders and 
skidder work; good organizer of labor, 
well recommended, of good habits and 
able to get results. Send references. 
State age and salary expected in your 
reply. 

A 2, Care American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
—OF— 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 


adaptability to any climate. 
. ”” 


tive Cal. H 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..60 cts, 
W, ‘oast B ” 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750. .60 cts. 
os ittl ” 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .40 cts, 
SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 221 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-SO03 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, <« < - WISCONSIN 
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A solid one piece jointless leakless lining. 


Your Boiler Furnace Linings — 
How Often Do You Repair Them? 


During the year how many times must you cut 
out your boilers to completely reline the furnaces? 

Of course the life of a boiler furnace lining 
depends a whole lot on the service, but have 
you ever considered what it would mean in dol- 
lars and cents if you could reduce that number 
of repairs or renewals? 

And it can be reduced at least 3 to 1 under ordi- 
nary load conditions. 

It’s the one-piece, monolithic boiler furnace 
lining made of Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick that 
makes this possible. What’s more—a Betson 
lining becomes harder and stronger with service. 


BETSON’S 
PLASTICFIRE BRICK 

It comes in the yellow top barrel. 

Backed by a Service Record of 20 Years. 

In those plants where economy is a reality, 
and where continuous operation is all important, 
—there you will find that the Chief relies on 
Betson’s. 


Our illustrated booklet tells how anyone can 
make a durable furnace lining. Just ask for it. 


Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 386-9 ROME, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


aE tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 
HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 


Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 
* * 
Gap 
un—~* STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 


Fire Hose : 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO" 
















and dependability. 
Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 2°7!2 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
i 1 So. 


St., Chicage 


SEEKING ECONOMY IN 


PULP MANUFACTURE 


MADISON, WIs., June 30.—The increasing scarcity utilization of the black liquors from the alkaline 


of wood for the manufacture of pulp and paper 
was brought home to the country during the period 
of the war and it has been one of the aims of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory in its 
reconstruction work to analyze the situation and see 
if substitutes could not be found or waste utilized 
so that the lumber supply of the country might be 
conserved. 

In the matter of wood waste the laboratory dis- 
covered that there was a wide field for operation. 
In 1916, for example, it was found that the pulp 
and paper industry consumed 5,228,558 cords of 
wood, which produced 3,271,310 tons of pulp valued 
at a little more than $116,000,000. Of the five 
and one-quarter million cords of wood used only 
200,000 represented slab wood and mill waste, while 
vast quantities of this waste suitable for making 
pulp had been burned at the mills. In spite of 
the increasing value of pulp wood it is pointed out 
that, instead of using more waste, the proportion 
to the total wood consumption had decreased from 
6 percent in 1909 to 4 percent in 1916. Investi- 
gations to overcome this condition are to be pressed 
aggressively. 

The laboratory declares that there is great need 
for more standard practice in the purchase of pulp 
wood, which is now bought and sold, not by actual 
wood content, but by an arbitrary unit which does 
not take into account the various factors affecting 
actual volume and wood content of the cord. It 
is apparent, as the laboratory says, that a tre- 
mendous industry whose raw material is purchased 
on a crude basis of this character must sooner or 
later be adjusted to a sound basis. 

By increasing the efficiency of the soda recovery 
in both soda and sulphate processes of pulping 
the laboratory claims pulping costs can be reduced 
to a marked degree, while studies of the complete 


processes and also waste sulphite liquor from the 
sulphate processes of pulping offer productive fields 
for developing greater economy and national per- 
manency within the industry. 

The laboratory points out, for example, that in 
the foregoing processes over 50 percent of the origi- 
nal wood finds it way into the waste liquor produced 
incident to the pulping operation, and that the 
waste liquor from the sulphate process is a serious 
source of stream pollution, leading several States 
to legislate against the mills. The present use of 
sulphate waste liquor for the manufacture of alcohol, 
tanning extract, road builders, fuel ete. in the 
opinion of the laboratory should be developed. 
Similarly in the waste soda liquor, a process should 
be developed for utilizing the large amount of or- 
ganic material dissolved. 

The scarcity of tan bark during the war affected 
almost every citizen, but the laboratory points out 
that while the price of leather was going up tons 
of good tan bark were practically wasted at many 
pulp mills. This was because codperation had not 
been established between the pulp manufacturers 
and the tanneries whereby hemlock bark from pulp 
wood could be perfectly dried and shipped to the 
tanneries. Investigations made by the laboratory 
during the war indicated that the supply of tan 
bark could be considerably augmented by de- 
veloping the utilization of bark now wasted in 
pulp mill operations. 

With the experimental pulp and paper machines 
installed at the laboratory investigations are con- 
stantly under way looking to improvements in proc- 
esses and methods in pulp and paper manufacture. 
In order to make these improvements of value they 
must be applied commercially, so the laboratory is 
codperating closely with the pulp. mills in this and 
nearby territory. . 





HIGH-LEAD LOGGING 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 28.—The more general use 
of high-lead logging on the Pacifie coast during the 
last few years has emphasized the benefit of the 
two-speed logging engines for yarding purposes 
made by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of 
Portland. Logging conditions on the Pacific coast, 
where the country is particularly rough and the 
timber large, has made necessary donkey engines 
of enormous pulling capacity on the main drum, and 
as the timber recedes from the accessible locations 
it has been necessary to build these engines much 
stronger, and in order to keep down the cylinder 
size and the weight of the 
engine generally the ma- 


IN HEAVY TIMBER 


is also desirable in moving, as pulling power rather 
than speed is required. 

The idea of a two speed engine is not new. The 
late W. H. Corbett, of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, had several designs for this type of ma- 
chine, and later, in 1910, Harry L. Turney, with 
the same company, patented a two speed yarder. 
During the last year or two the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works has perfected the engineering features 
of this type of machine sufficiently to offer it to 
the logger and recommend its use. 

This machine is somewhat larger than the large 





chines used for yarding 
have been compound 
geared. 

Logging engineers have 
for some time felt that 
speed on the main line is 
too slow, as it frequently 
happens that a large num- 
ber of logs being handled 
at any landing could be 
yarded at a higher speed; 
therefore a two speed ma- 
chine has long been con- 
sidered desirable. While 
logs are being hauled on 
the ground the changing 
of the speeds throws an 
abnormal shock on the 
equipment and subjects 
both the engine and the 
lines to unnecessary 
strain. With the intro- 
duction of the high-lead 
logging, however, it is 
much easier to make this 
instantaneous change 
while the engine is in 
operation, and the bene- 
fits of the two speed engine are much more ap- 
parent, 

High-lead logging is the term applied to that 
method of logging which consists of supporting a 
lead block on a spar tree a hundred or more feet 
above the ground and passing the main haul-in line 
thru this block. The result is that the log comes 
to the landing with the end in the air, avoiding 
obstructions and permitting of much higher speeds 
of operation. It frequently happens, however, that 
it is necessary to bring in logs beyond a distance of 
eight or nine hundred feet from the spar tree, which 
is about the limit of the high-lead logging, and it 
is therefore necessary to exert a heavy pull on the 
more distant logs. Here is where the two speed 
machine is of advantage, as the strong pull at the 
start can be changed to a higher speed as the load 
approaches the spar tree. The two speed machine 








WILLAMETTE TWO-SPEED, INSTANTANEOUS-CHANGE YARDER 


compound geared Humboldt yarder and is very 
ruggedly constructed. On the main shaft is 
mounted a built up drum which revolves loosely 
between two collars. On each side of this drum 
is a friction gear, which runs loose upon the shaft. 
These gears are provided with friction blocks to 
engage the drum and are operated by steam friction 
devices. The gear ratio between this pair of gears 
and the crank shaft is such that when the lower 
gear is engaged the main drum has a mean pull-in 
speed of about 450 feet a minute. When the high 
gear is engaged this speed is increased to about 850 
feet a minute. The haul-back line has a speed in 
excess of 1,200 feet a minute, assuring a quick 
return of the main line to the woods. The cylinders 
have a diameter of 13x14-inch stroke and the boiler 
is the extended firebox type of large capacity, with 
a working pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. 
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A feature of the engine is the very liberal size 
of the shafts and bearings. The machine is well 
constructed in every way and the frame of the en- 
gine is built up of 18-inch 70-pound ‘‘I’’ beams 
rigidly connected by heavy cast iron separators. 


The main drum has a capacity of 2,700 feet of 
1%-inch line and the trip drum has a capacity of 
7,000 feet of 5-inch line. The machine weighs 
about three tons and the maker feels that it is the 
last word in yarding engine construction. 





A SIMPLE DEVICE FOR STACKING LUMBER 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


By no means is the job finished when nicely fin- 
ished lumber comes from the sawmill. If the lum- 
ber is not properly stacked for seasoning with a 
stick between the layers it may be ruined. No 
matter how the stacking is done or the lumber 
appears in pile, the evenness of manufacture or 
thickness when sawed uniformly remains the same. 
Yet when this same lumber, seasoned with crooks 
and bends thruout its length, goes to the planer to 
be dressed it takes a strong set of feed rolls and 












































a very tight pressure bar to make the planer 
smooth out these kinks in the lumber. 

We have resorted to a very simple device which 
can easily be made at any plant and which can 
be used to prevent uneven sticking of the lumber. 
The device does not interfere with the speed of the 
stackers and great benefit is derived, as well as 
results produced pleasing to the eye. 

Referring to Fig. 1, along the center row of 
sticks will be seen the device that does the trick. 
It consists of'a sort of gage or slot acting as a 
guide for the sticks to be placed as piling of the 
lumber progresses. It may be made of 1-inch iron 
piping or it can be made of lumber in a shape simi- 
lar to the piping shown in the illustration. The 
sticks are a trifle longer than the width of the 
stack, and after a new pile is started the device 
may be leaned up against the pile, six of the de- 
vices being used on an ordinary pile—three on 
each side. As the lumber is always handled from 
the front end of the pile these guides do not inter- 
fere with and are not in the way of the workmen. 
When the pile is completed the guides are simply 
pulled off the ends of the sticks and the job is com- 
plete, after which a new pile may be started with 
them. 

Reference to Fig. 1 shows the neat and uniform 
appearance of the pile that is secured by using the 
device. It will be seen that the lumber will season 
as it is sawn and that no crooks or curves will oc- 
eur because of uneven pressure brought to bear 
by uneven placing of the sticks. Note that the 
ends of the sticks are exactly in line, one above 
the other. Any practical millman will catch the 
idea and appreciate it for its worth. 

Fig. 2 shows the bad results of improper and 
uneven sticking. Note that the pressure on the 
sticks causes warping and crooks in the lumber. 
When seasoned like this it remains in that shape. 





PAINT AND ALLIED INTERESTS CO-OPERATE 


[By Phillips Wyman] 


‘“‘Save the Surface and You Save All’’ is the 
slogan of the paint and varnish industry in its 
cooperative advertising campaign. This campaign 
is being conducted nationally and the amount of 
money is $600,000 which will be spent over a period 
of five years. 

The campaign is similar to the codperative cam- 
paigns being conducted by the various lumber asso- 
ciations. In fact the paint and varnish trade of 
this country has very much the same problem as 
the lumber producers. 

There is a tendency in our modern civilization 
to take for granted many things in which we 
should have a keen, critical interest. Wood is a 
case in point. 

How many men on the street could tell you, if you 
stopped them, what kind of wood their floor at home 
was made of? 

If the wood men think there are many who 
think of these things, they are deceived. But 
their advertising is evidence of the fact that they 
are not deceived and are intelligently cultivating 
a human interest in a matter which vitally affects 
every man and woman. 

The American people of not so many generations 
ago were very well informed on the merits of the 
various species of timber. They had to be. With 
their own hands they constructed homes which were 
intended to stand and give satisfaction, and which 
they did not want to have to build over again or 
repair in a short time. During the process of get- 
ting away from the practice of constructing our 
own homes with our own hands, the timber men 
have permitted us to become indifferent. 

It is an excellent plan to reinstate in the con- 

Sciousness of people a curiosity about wood and 
materials. It leads to thrift. It leads to an ap- 
preciation of a great natural resource, and of its 
beauty and qualifications for service. 
. Many lumber dealers have gone further in figur- 
ing their sales problem from the point of view of 
the consumer. They have established ‘‘service’’ 
departments which are equipped to give the cus- 
tomer a finished job. This is based on the truth 
that when a customer thinks of a wood job he does 
not think of the standing tree or the raw lumber 
or the fitted boards. He thinks of the finished 
job. This means paint or varnish. 

It means that when a man thinks of wood in 
connection with his home, he almost never thinks 
of it alone. He thinks of it as painted wood or 


varnished wood or stained wood or waxed wood. 

What the paint and varnish industry is doing 
is to put paint and varnish into the minds of the 
people in the same way. We are conscious of the 
fact that paint and varnish are largely taken for 
granted, because somebody else does the work. 

There is one important exception, namely, color, 
which appeals strongly to the sense of sight and 
attracts and interests by its very nature. But the 
disadvantage of this is that paint has largely been 
thought of in terms of color, whereas paint has an- 
other and more fundamental purpose. That purpose 
is to protect. How many people realize it? You 
live in a painted house. Do you think of it as 
a red house or a white house? Or do you think of it 
as a protected house? y 

The lumber associations want the people to vis- 
ualize wood. The paint manufacturers want them 
to visualize wood painted. Our word is ‘‘surface.’’ 
This means wood plus paint or varnish. 

We have a common aim, namely, to cultivate 
a curiosity and intelligence regarding our homes 
and possessions—what they are made of and how 
they can be made to last longest and give best 
satisfaction. 

The method by which the paint manufacturers 
will accomplish this aim is by making the people 
visualize surfaces. In most cases these surfaces 
are wood. People seldom think when they walk 
on a floor that their feet almost never touch the 
‘*floor.’”? They touch the varnish. When the 
rain ‘‘beats against the house’’ it doesn’t touch 
the house. It touches the paint. The house re- 
mains perfectly dry. 





TO EXPLOIT TRADE MARKED LUMBER 


Supplementing the very extensive advertising 
campaign being carried on in publications of na- 
tional circulation by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
for the purpose of acquainting the country with 
the advantages of buying trade marked lumber, 
particularly that bearing the Long-Bell brand, 
there has just appeared the initial number of the 
Long-Bell Bulletin. The purpose of this little 
journal is to help make it easy for the retailers to 
sell Long-Bell trade marked lumber. It is hoped 
by the publisher to make it a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas on trade marked lumber and ap- 
proved merchandising methods in general. Retail- 
ers doubtless will find many useful suggestions in 
this little paper as it appears from month to month. 


The Farmer Has Money to Spend 





























—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000% in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


CY Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mais and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
d d handise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 


An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 








Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


' ' 1903 Floyd Ave. 
\ 


OX Sioux City, Iowa 
Ws 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 






The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 









FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy 


Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Lumber 
Ratings 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Als: 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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_ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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_ WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

| HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

= PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pt, ouundn' Ba. 


1 @ £Oe » 8 eve 


—~ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 7 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Collies, Flooring, Sash, Doors, State. Window 


rames and Mouldings. Also Red C 
Siding and Fir Doors, 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Zin; 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY $v t%,<# 


any num- 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at on price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
eents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


PROPER METHODS OF HANDLING GLUE 


Mapison, Wis., June 30.—That glues are often 
blamed for failure for which they are not respon- 
sible is pointed out by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory. Tests that have been made 
show that, properly handled, commercial glue de- 
velops a shearing strength greater than that of 
most woods. 

It has been discovered, thru research, that while 
the average glue user prepares his glue with rea- 
sonable intelligence, he commits atrocities in pre- 
paring surfaces to be glued and in handling pieces 
after gluing. To get full strength from any glue, 
it is imperative to have proper surface contact. 
Good glue, it is found, will adhere fairly well even 
with poor surface contact, but joints of this kind 
possess inherent weakness because the glue in them 
is too much exposed. 

Another point of great importance is the matter 
of proper application of pressure, especially in the 
manufacture of plywood. To get this it is neces- 
sary to have cauls and press in first class condi- 
tion and see that they are used skilfully. Too much 
pressure is liable to be applied in a hydraulic 
press, in the hands of a careless workman, thus 
‘‘starving’’ the joint. 

Plywood failure, it is also pointed out, is often 
due to unevenly surfaced cores. A low spot in a 
batch of cores means that insufficient pressure 
will be obtained and loose plywood or blisters will 
result. 

The laboratory urges caution in the storing and 
shipping of glued products, because work is fre- 
quently improperly dried and is then expected 
to hold together in a damp room. It is pointed out 
that glue only attains its full strength when it is 
thoroly dried and that 


It shows how hardwood floors lighten the labor of 
caring for the home. Its companion folder, entitled 
‘As a Woman Sees It,’’ tells briefly of the ad- 
vantages of hardwood floors from the standpoints 
of investment, economy, comfort, health, refinement 
and time saving. These two folders are excellent 
selling aids for retailers to place in the hands of 
women whose homes are not equipped with hard- 
wood floors. They certainly are well designed to 
create the desire that leads to inquiries and sales. 

The company offers to supply lumber retailers 
with as many copies as they can use to good advan- 
tage, free of charge. Space is left blank on the 
back of each for imprinting the name of the local 
dealer. Requests for these folders should be ad- 
dressed to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., 
1534 South Western Avenue, Chicago. 





“FOR DECENCY AND PATRIOTISM ” 


A new Legion of Honor has been created in the 
United States. Membership is limited to employers, 
the citation is ‘‘for decency and patriotism,’’ and 
the badge is a certificate from the War Department 
which shows the winner of the honor has pledged 
himself to take back all the men who left his em- 
ployment to go to war. 

This innovation in peacetime honors has just been 
announced by Col. Arthur Woods, former police 
commissioner of New York City and now assistant 
to the secretary of war. The intention is to show 
that the country appreciates the work of those men 
who are assisting in the reabsorption of our ex- 
service men into the fabric of peacetime society. 

The citation is a simple one, and so arranged as 
to be suitable for framing and display in the office 





therefore glued work 
should be placed where 
it will get good air cir- 
culation. After drying it 
is found that average 
shop conditions will not 
cause failures, 


WOOD BY-PRODUCTS 


MADISON, WIs., June 
30.—With the increasing 
scarcity of wood for fur- 
niture manufacturing 
purposes the producer 
may have to resort to 
other materials. The 
United States Forest 
Products Laboratory has 
done many things to help 
the industry and one of 
its achievements is to 
produce furniture from 
waste paper. The accompanying cut shows a settee 
made from paper. Suit cases, resembling those of 
cane, are also made of paper. 


SEEKING EQUITABLE EASTBOUND RATES 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., June 28.—Following the 
recent meeting in Portland, a conference was held 
at Hotel St. Francis, this city, June 25, when the 
common carriers and car shippers made an effort 
to agree upon a transcontinental eastbound lumber 
tariff. The rate that has been in effect for the 
last year is 25 percent higher than that prevailing 
before the war, with the exception of shipments 
to points where the advance would amount to more 
than 5 cents a hundred pounds. 

Tariff 32-A was proposed and submitted by Mr. 
Baird. It is now proposed to prepare a new tariff. 
The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, California Redwood Association, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Portland 
Freight Traffic Committee and the San Francisco 
Freight Traffic Committee were represented. At- 
torney Matthews, of the White & Sugar Pine as- 
sociation, represented the California associations. 
Chairman Barnwell, of the San Francisco Freight 
Traffic Committee, presided. A number of promi- 
nent redwood and white and sugar pine lumbermen 
gave their testimony. The next hearing will be 
held in Chicago, it is understood. 














BOOKLETS MAKE “HUMAN” APPEAL 


‘*Too much to do’’ is a complaint often heard, 
sometimes with sufficient reason, but frequently 
without good grounds. No one, however, is better 
justified to make the protest quoted than the weary, 
overworked housewife who is wearing herself out 
trying to keep the home clean and dust free with 
carpets on the floors that act as automatic dust 
catchers and reservoirs between the annual or semi- 
annual beatings. Therefore the attractive little 
folder entitled ‘‘Every Woman Has Too Much to 
Do,’’ issued by the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co., Chicago, will immediately appeal to women. 
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SETTEE MADE OF PAPER BY THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


or factory of the person who receives it. It will 
soon, in the opinion of Col. Woods, become so uni- 
versal that for an employer not to have such a cer- 
tificate will be a conspicuous evidence of his lack of 
true patriotism. 

The War Department reports that the response to 
this new suggestion has been very gratifying and 
shows the willingness of American employers to 
provide for the men who left them to enter the 
military or naval services of the United States. 





HYMENEAL 


CAMPBELL—MARCH. Miss Anna Levengood 
March, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Matthias L. March, 
of Bridgeport, Pa., was married on June 24 at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., to William E. Campbell. The bride is 
the daughter of a prominent retail lumber dealer 
of Bridgeport, while the groom is the son of Dr. E. E. 
ama president of Irving College, Mechanics- 

urg, Pa. 


STERNER—CANFIELD. Lieut. Jay W. Sterner, 
of the Sterner Lumber Co., recently returned from 
overseas and, discharged from service, married Miss 
Hazel I. Canfield of Baltimore, on June 13. Lieut. 
Sterner’s former home was at Long Beach, N. J., 
where his father is prominently connected with the 
lumber business, but after the honeymoon trip the 
couple will make their home in Philadelphia, where 
his business is now located. 





PYLE—CLARK. The engagement of Miss Grace 
Clark to Edward G. Pyle has been announced at 
Spokane, Wash. Miss Clark is the daughter of E. 
L. Clark, well known lumberman of St. Maries, 
Idaho, and Spokane. Mr. and Mrs. Clark and family 
recently removed from St. Maries and are now resid- 
ing at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Mr. Pyle is a 
well known Spokane man at present with Ferris & 
Hardgrove, investment bankers. 





ASKS REPARATION FOR HIGH RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—David J. Ward and 
Arthur M. Northrup, trading as John Bowden Co., of 
Ashley, Pa., and Salisbury, Md., have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint asking 
$12,000 reparation on a large number of shipments of 
mine props from points in Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia to destinations in Pennsylvania. The com- 
plainants contend that unjust, unreasonable and unlaw- 
ful rates were exacted by the carriers concerned. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of the Current Export Situation 


There appears to be growing a conviction that there 
is a radical difference between the needs of European 
importing countries and the immediate demand that 
may be expected from them. Europe wants all the 
wood available, but is not ready for it yet. But it 
does not want it in large quantities at what it costs 
laid down in foreign ports today. This is no indica- 
tion that foreign importers consider f. 0. b. sales 
prices excessive, for they do not, nor an evidence of 
unwillingness to pay them, but ocean freight rates 
add so much to the prices of lumber producers that 
the result is a high laid down cost. As reconstruction 
activities are rather slow in developing, British stocks 
of wood seem .to very nearly approximate immediate 
needs. Contrary to all expectations, labor is very 
hard to get in Great Britain and this delays the start- 
ing up of many projected activities. Looking at the 
ultimate facts, it is known that the supplies in the 
exporting countries, Finland, Sweden and America, 
are far short of the needs of the importing countries, 
Great Britain, France and Belgium. In view of the 
unreadiness of the market for the absorption of large 
shipments, some lumbermen in the United Kingdom 
regard it as a good thing that scarcity of bottoms 
prevents the arrival of larger supplies, as they fear 
that the market would be temporarily demoralized. 

There is little fear that the release of tonnage will 
flood the British market, for other trades besides lum- 
ber will be developing and just as urgently need space. 
It seems quite unlikely, however, that freights will 
continue at their high level for long but importers 
do not expect any decline in f. 0. b. values for several 
years. With a larger import, prices in June became 
firmer than ever and it is believed they will advance 
in fall and winter. Predictions as to continuing firm- 
ness are based on the assumption that the law of 
supply and demand will be allowed to operate, but 
unfortunately the British Government is making more 
experiments in price control. 

Southern Pine and the Timber Controller 

Yellow pine became exceedingly scarce in the British 
market, and as a result engineering trades were very 
much handicapped. There were rumors that the 
tendency to obtain unduly high profits had not always 
been resisted, altho definite information is not forth- 
coming. So about May 25 the Board of Trade issued 
a circular asking consumers who considered they were 
being charged an unfair price to communicate with 
the timber controller. ‘The result is reported in 
another column. British lumbermen are working un- 
der the cloud of Government control, knowing that 
the controller holds such stocks abroad that he can 
break the market if he wants to. They know, how- 
ever, that manipulating the market by selling below 
present cost, or in other words subsidizing certain 
buyers, will not benefit the country as a whole. It 
‘is an impression in some official quarters that wood 
can be bought cheaply—but the trade knows different. 
High freights are the chief cause of inflated values. 


Other Lumber Exporting Countries 

Swedish ec. i. f. prices are based on £38 to £39 a 
standard for 3x11; £35 to £36 for 3x9; £382 10s to 
£33 for 7-inch battens. The Finnish Sellers’ Union 
has raised all f. 0. b. prices by another 10s a standard 
and good 7-inch Upper Gulf is now priced at £19 and 
as Finnish freights have risen from the original Abo 
to London rate of £5-£6 to £11 to the east coast and 
£12 to £13 to Channel ports, the resulting c. i. f. price 
for battens is about £31 10s, but buyers have been 
reluctant to pay more than £30. ‘There has been a 
great scarcity of 3x9 and 3x11 shelvings, and Euro- 
pean shippers have been declining to sell these widths 
unless narrow pieces are included. Altho quantities 
of 3x9 arrived from Sweden, the demand for this size 
remains keen. Recent c. i. f. prices have ruled at 
£36 10s for the 3x9. The scarcity of 3x11 is becom- 
ing more marked and £38 c¢. i. f. has been paid and 
£30 f. 0. b. asked. 

Business continues to drag in France and Belgium. 
As previously reported, France has bought consider- 
able quantities of Finnish wood on f. o. b. terms and 
holds it for lower freights. Development in Belgium 
is much slower than was looked for at the beginning 
of the year, 


Prospects for More Ships and Lower Rates 


There is hope for an approach to more nearly nor- 
mal shipping conditions in the near future and some 
shipping men anticipate that during this month or 
next ships will be more plentiful. The easier supply 
is being reflected in declining rates and the quota- 
tions of the Shipping Board are having an effect. 
Ships loading for Swedish and North Sea ports found 
it impossible to maintain their rate of $60 and were 
compelled to drop to $30, and grain for Genoa was 
loaded at $30. Rates on steel from eastern ports to 
Antwerp were reduced to $28 a ton. 

The movement of lumber from Boston to Argentina, 
France and Belgium is becoming heavier with an 
ampler supply of tonnage. From Boston to Montevideo 
rates reached their crest and stood at $50 a thousand 
feet. Canadian white pine is being taken to France 
and Belgium as part cargoes at rates proportionately 
as high. 

An unprecedented demand exists for vessels to carry 
ties from north Pacific ports to Europe and an enor- 
mous trade would be moving if tonnage were available. 
The Shipping Board shows a disposition to furnish 
wood vessels for this trade. About twenty vessels 
building in British Columbia for France will carry 
ties and railroad material to England. Rates as high 


as $55 have been paid for ties. 

Because of the strong demand for offshore tonnage 
at the Pacific coast rates other than to the Orient 
are holding firm and are about as follows: To Sydney, 
Australia, $32.50; Melbourne, Australia, $37.50; di- 
rect port in Chile, $32.50; South Africa, 225s; United 
Kingdom, $52.50 to $55. Rates to Valparaiso and 
Callao have been increased from $30 and $32.50 to 
$32.50 and $33. 


Demand for Hardwoods Is Keen 


Facilities for handling hardwood overseas continue 
to improve and the movement is only restricted by 
searcity of the product and difficulty in financing 
shipments. The Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, thru its export booking department, is finding a 
considerably larger number of ships available and is 
able to supply members with more space than hereto- 
fore. Booking is handled largely thru the New Or- 
leans office, but important changes in organization are 
to be announced. 

Rains still restrict production and stocks are de- 
creasing so that exporters have difficulty in getting 
enough hardwood. Edouard Genet, a prominent im- 
porter from Brussels, Belgium, when taken around 
among exporters at Memphis, Tenn., expressed great 
surprise that stocks were so low. Buyers, realizing 
the seriousness of the shortage, are trying to secure 
their requirements before it is too late, so that de- 
mand is exceedingly brisk. 


Financing Hardwood Shipments 


Some exporters are selling thru importing agencies 
on the other side and throwing upon them the burden 
of financing the purchases and are demanding pay- 
ment in American exchange, while others are even 
consigning lumber to foreign agents. There are indi- 
cations that the interests engaged in exporting hard- 
woods are going to follow the lead of the cotton men 
in developing means of financing shipments thru large 
eastern banking houses, allowing the importer to pay 
the foreign branch of the bank upon the completion 
of delivery. Such developments are of importance 
since the export trade will depend largely on the estab- 
lishment of proper credits, and lumber interests are 
considering the subject in all its phases. 





TELLS ABOUT CONDITIONS IN FINLAND 


Jacob de Julin, trade commissioner from Finland, 
recently visited Chicago and while here favored the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with some interesting opinions 
in regard to the lumber market in Europe. Mr. de 
Julin is himself a large lumber operator there, thoroly 
familiar with trade conditions. He said that, at least 
until very recently, Finland held unsold the largest 
stocks of sawn lumber in the world, amounting to 
about 1,500,000 standards (3,000,000,000 board feet), 
which accumulated because Finland went ahead cut- 
ting during the war, altho able to export practically 
none of the cut, and thus had the equivalent of about 
three years’ production on hand. Because he had been 
so busy during his trip thru the United States he had 
not been able to keep in very close touch with recent 
developments and could not give information as to the 
truth of recent reports that the larger part of these 
stocks had been sold to France, Belgium and Italy, to 
be stored in Finland until freights became cheaper. 

Finland is not able to produce lumber today, said 
Mr. de Julin, at what she is able to get for these ac- 
cumulated stocks. But, of course, because of the high 
freights demanded by ship owners for going to Finnish 
ports, these f. 0. b. prices have been abnormally low 
to allow the making of ec. i. f. prices that will com- 
pete with those quoted by other exporting countries. 

Before the war Finland’s annual lumber exports 
amounted to about 500,000 standards, but the produc- 
tion this year will amount to only about 200,000 
standards, partly because the storage places have all 
become crowded. Owing to the difficulty the Finns 
had in securing imports, the country was paying top 
prices for food during the war, and as a result lumber 
operators had to pay very high wages. He thought 
that from now on costs of production would decline 
as Finland was able to import cheaper foodstuffs but 
did not anticipate any very substantial reduction for a 
good many years and did not look forward to the cheap 
labor conditions of prewar days. 


Lumber Better Than Gold Today 


Mr. de Julin was very optimistic about the market 
for wood in Europe and expressed the opinion that 
today lumber was better than gold, for he expects an 
advance in prices. He believed that Finland would set 
the prices, as it would dominate the European situ- 
ation for some years because of its large supplies and 
take the place of Russia, which country used to decide 
the market by reason of its big production. 

A rather remarkable prediction made by Mr. de 
Julin was that Finland would have to export wood to 
Russia’s Baltic provinces that used to export wood. 
His knowledge of conditions led him to believe firmly 
that before Russia’s producing capacity could be re- 
stored she would first have to import the wood needed 
for reconstruction. No one who had not seen the 
ravages wrought during the war, he said, could realize 
how the lumber industry in Russia suffered and the 
effort that would be needed to restore it. 


Lumbering Very Different In Finland 


Mr. de Julin said that all logging operations in 
Finland were carried on during the cold weather, when 
ice hauling was possible, and that the season of satis- 










How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 










HARDWOODS 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All: Gtiaifes and Thicknesses 
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We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 
KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anythin 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice o' i 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln’ dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 








The Cost of Growing Timber 4, :2torting exzostin 


By B. 8. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 

For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 


Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 




















Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. ““Giicage, Il. 








S.E MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas, R. D. MORETON, V-Pres 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Ye]low Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
* President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. 


























Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address ““WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 








hi HOUSTON, TEXAS re 





factory logging weather was short. Finland is able 
to secure very cheap lumber transportation, being 
netted with lakes and natural and artificial water- 
ways; railway cars are never used for carrying logs. 
A disadvantage suffered is that the ports are closed a 
good part of the year, even the southern ports being 
open from May to December only. 

Finland’s forests are all Government owned, Mr. de 
Julin said. Before the war some Norwegian companies 
had big mills and real estate, but during the last few 
years practically all the foreign interests in timber 
stands have been taken over and all foreign mills 
bought over by Finnish firms, so that there is practi- 
cally no foreign interest in the industry today. For 
twenty years Finland’s forests have been conserved, 
Mr. de Julin added, and the annual cut is strictly 
limited to the amount of estimated annual growth, or 
to the productivity of the forests. 


Plenty of Opportunity for America 


Mr. de Julin expects that Finland will export mostly 
battens and the smaller sizes of dimension and will 
not specialize to any great extent in the production of 
floorings and other planed goods, altho at present 
producing a large part of the British imports of spools 
for textile mills. He believed there were big oppor- 
tunities for American producers of flooring etc. Fin- 
nish products are mostly of small size, he said, and 
America will have to send the larger sizes to the Euro- 
pean markets. 

American sawmill methods, he indicated, would be as 
unsatisfactory in Finland as Finnish methods would be 
in America. He stated it would be impossible to use 
on large American sizes the frame saws used in Fin- 
land, while American band saws would be entirely un- 
suited to the small Finnish sizes. He preferred gang 
saws because of the greater exactness possible in manu- 
facturing to suit the European markets. 

Finland has an area of 145,600 square miles, sixty- 
one per cent of which is covered by forests, and a 
population of 3,500,000. 


LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New 
York City, in their circular of June 28 list the 
following charters: 

Schooner l’sther Ann, 631 tons, St. John, N. B., to 
the United Kingdom, deals, private terms, 

Schooner Esther K., 905 tons, St. John, N. B., to the 
United Kingdom, deals, private terms. 

Steamer Cruso, 1,456 tons, Gulf to the River Plate, 
lumber, basis $62.50 Buenos Ayres. July. 

Schooner Eleanor Taylor, Jacksonville to north side 
Cuba, lumber, private terms. 


NEW POLICIES FOR CARGO INSURANCE 


Consul General Skinner, London, England, has cabled 
that Lloyds has resolved that from July 1 all agree- 
ments for cargo insurance shall be deemed to include: 

“Warranted free of capture, arrest, restraint or de- 
tainment and the consequences thereof, or any attempt 
thereat, piracy excepted, and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike operations, whether 
before or after declaration of war,” 
—unless the following clause be included in the policy 
to exclude the above clause: 

“Warranted free of any claim based upon loss of or 
frustration of the insured voyage or adventure caused 
by —— restraints or detainments of kings, princes 
or people.” 


MAY BUY AND SEASON BEFORE SHIPPING 


R. W. McLellan, secretary of the New Brunswick 
Lumbermen’s Association, who has just returned from 
a business trip to the United Kingdom, declared there 
was nothing more needed or wanted there and thruout 
the devastated regions of Europe than lumber. In 
spite of lack of bottoms he sees a bright immediate 
future for trade with the British market and believes 
the buyers will allow their stocks to season in Canada 
before shipment instead of holding them after they 
reach their destination. 














NEW SHIPPING BOARD TARIFFS 


The following ocean freight tariffs have been issued 
by the United States Shipping Board: 


South Atlantic —Gulf Ports— 
At ship’s option, weight/measurement* 

Destination 100 lbs. cubic ft. 100 lbs. cubic ft. 
United Kingdom.. .$1.071%4 $0.54 $1.15 $0.58 
Rotterdam, Ant- 

werp, Havre, 

Bordeaux ...... 1.33 70 1.40 43 
Marseilles, Cette.. 1.68 90 1.75 93 
BArceloOe 2... 200. 1.93 1.00 2.00 1.08 
Genoa, Naples..... 1.68 .90 1.75 93 
Copenhagen, Gothen- 

| SING Sr 1.57% 88 1.65 .92 
Stockholm ....... 1.82% 1.02 1.90 1.06 





*Rates weight/measurement will be applied in prin- 
ciple according to the commodity list contained in 
Tariff No. 8. 

Notn: New rates from north Atlantic ports were 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 21, 
page 65. 


_—-AR A 


LONG CREDITS NEED NOT TIE UP MONEY 


In the present state of American banking the grant- 
ing of long time credits does not necessarily tie up the 
seller’s money. He may make a time draft on the 
foreign buyer and have it discounted by American 
banks at favorable rates, as the banks are always 
willing to handle business of this nature. Interesting 
details are given in “How Business with Foreign 
Countries Is Financed,” offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


FORM $1,000,000 EXPORT BANK 
Chicago and the Middle West have entered into the 
general scheme for the formation of a $1,000,000,000 
banking corporation, in connection with banks in New 
York and other important cities. The object is to 





maintain and extend the international trade position 
of the United States thru furnishing long time credit. 
The general plan is to enlist all large industries and 
furnish as great security as possible for advances, 
The foreign bank of the buyer will be asked to accept 
a note, which will then be endorsed by the foreign 
Government and taken over by the corporation. De- 
bentures will be sold to the general public of the 
United States, based on these endorsements. An or- 
ganization meeting in New York is planned. 





THRU BILLS OF LADING AT ONCE 


Thru bills of lading are to be restored at once by 
the Railroad Administration on the following basis: 

Pacific ports: Steamship companies will assume any 
demurrage or storage charges for which they may be 
responsible, as soon as tariffs can be published, on the 
basis of which details were given in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 26, page 70. 

North Atlantic ports: Thru bills will be issued to 
shippers who agree to assume any demurrage or stor- 
age charges which may accrue in accordance with pub- 
lished tariffs. The Administration in endeavoring to 
get the steamship companies to assume charges on the 
Pacific coast basis offered to extend the free time to 
fifteen days. No progress in negotiations has been 
made beyond that reported in the AMERICAN LUMBbmR- 
MAN of May 10, page 62. 

South Atlantic and Gulf ports: Negotiations are 
being conducted with the steamship companies operat- 
ing from these ports. The Administration has reached 
an understanding with the Osaka Shosen Kaisha line, 
operating from New Orleans to the Orient, on the same 
basis as is effective on the Pacific coast. 





TO HOLD DOWN SOUTHERN PINE PRICES 


A cablegram received from Consul General Skinner, 
London, England, states that the controller of timber 
supplies considers that there is no reason why the 
prices of yellow pine in force up to March 31 should 
be exceeded and has announced that if excessive prices 
should continue he will dispose of Government stocks 
direct to consumers at prices not higher than the late 
maximum price and without notice. 

In this connection a table of comparative prices 
compiled May 23 of this year by a clerk in the consul 
general’s office will be of interest, as it emphasizes that 
because of the high ocean freight rates the advance in 
the price of wood in the United Kingdom has been 
much beyond that of some of the other principal build- 
ing materials: 


Pre-war May23 Percent 
price price advance 
Bricks, first hard stocks, 
ENE écuip'w siovsiaw sinceve $ 8.51 $19.47 128 
Cement, best Portland, per 
OD. cccipcarnicieblamin oo a6 cian 8.76— 16.55— 89- 
9.97 17.28 73 
Slates, best Welsh, per 1,200 61.44 99.88 62 
Wood, best deals, per stand- 
WEE accu c acne es veeee 80.30 265.22 230 
NOTE: 


The prices p mepens in the British market 
March 31, the last day under Government control, 
were published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 
10, page 61. 





FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


It is reported that the American Pitch Pine Export 
Lumber Co., with offices at New Orleans and repre- 
senting a number of the larger mills east of the Mis- 
sissippi, has received an order for 3,000,000 feet for 
foreign markets. No details have been given out by 
the company. 





Chicago was placed on the map as a world port 
June 26, when the Shipping Board’s Lake Granby 
sailed for Liverpool, England, via Montreal, Canada, 
carrying a cargo of packing house products, this being 
the first vessel to make the trip. Two other vessels 
will follow the Lake Granby to European ports. 





More than 300,000 feet of lumber were brought from 
up river points to Mobile, Ala., for export during last 
week, loaded on top of coal on river barges. Cities 
and towns along the new Warrior waterway are being 
urged to provide facilities for loading these barges 
with despatch and pressure is being brought to bear 
on the city commission of Mobile to provide better 
facilities for transferring the lumber to ocean going 
steamers, 





Cc. L. Daly, manager of the export lumber depart- 
ment of Comyn, Mackall & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
states that there are export inquiries from all over the 
world but that on account of the scarcity of tonnage 
very little business can be placed. Some offshore ship- 
ments are being made on old orders. 





Charles R. McCormick & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
have received word that the motor schooner City of St. 
Helens, which sailed from Saigon for Marseilles May 
29, arrived at Colombo in leaking condition. The 
cargo will be unloaded and repairs made before the 
voyage is resumed. 





Coymn, Mackall & Co., San Francisco, Calif., have 
chartered the new steamer Kangi to load railroad ties 
on the Columbia River for the United Kingdom. The 
charter rate is $45. 





The barkantine Olympic has been chartered by J. J. 
Moore & Co., San Francisco, Calif., to carry redwood 
to Australia from Eureka and San Francisco, Calif. 





The Associated Timber Exporting Co., of British 
Columbia has been capitalized at $200,000 and the 
following officers elected : 

President—J. D. McCormack, of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co. 

Vice president—J. O. Cameron, of the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co. 

Secretary—R. H. H. Alexander. 

Executive Board—E. C. Knight, of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co.; B. M. Farris, of the King Lumber Co.; 
H. J. Macken, of the Canadian Western Lumber Co. ; 
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J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber Co.; and W. A. 
aria, of the Don inion Creosoting Co. 





Thomas A. Carshee & Co. (Inc.), have been char- 
tered to engage in the wholesale lumber business in 
Baltimore, Md. Thomas A. Charshee, the head of 
the new firm, announces that the company has taken 
large orders for North Carolina pine for Liverpool 
and Belgium. The Liverpool order was the first to be 
taken in Baltimore since the armistice was signed. 

The Department of Commerce summary of lumber 
exports for April shows the following figures: 

Ten months ending 


prilt—_— April 
1918 1919 1918 1919 

Boards, planks, 

deals and oth- 

er sawed lum- 

a ee 8,000 467,000 605,000 4,089,000 
Dearie, planks 

and other 

forms of cabi-' ) 

net woods... .363,000 5,000 657,000 541,000 

Exports for May totaled $606,000,000, a falling off 
of $108,000,000 from the record set in April but an in- 
crease of $55,000,000 over May, 1918. May imports 
were the largest in the history of the country, $329,- 
000,000, a gain of $56,000,000 over April and of 
$6,000,000 over May, 1918. 


A United States-South American gold pool has been 
approved by the International Joint High Commission 
at Washington to do away with the cost of shipping 
gold to pay for purchases, and settlements will be made 
at periodic intervals. A standard coin, to be called 
the “panamerican,” of the value of 20 cents, is pro- 
posed. —_——- 

A small beginning has been made in Great Britain 
in the introduction of preference duties on goods of 
Imperial origin, which may later apply to shipments 
of lumber. In working out the preferences four con- 
siderations are to be kept in mind: That the prefer- 
ence given should be substantial in amount; that the 
rates be few and simple; that the existing excise duties 
on domestic produce be proportionately altered to suit 
the new rates; and that the interests of the allies 
should be considered, as far as practicable, so as to 
avoid increasing taxes on their products in giving 
preference rates on British goods. 


In the course of an article on Anglo-American trade 
relations, published in the Landmark, the organ of the 
English-speaking Union, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
makes it clear, as many other authorities are making 
it clear, that the tariff policy of the United States 
makes it difficult for American traders to expect free 
trade in other countries. 


The Finnish Government has begun to consider the 
development of a canal system connecting the inland 
lakes with the Baltic and the Gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland, hoping to secure cheaper transportation of 
lumber and later development of granite quarries. 


The opinion of a recent Australian visitor, G. S. 
McCrohan, of Melbourne, is that fir mills would find 
it to their advantage to send to Australia all kinds 
of dressed lumber. Mr. McCrohan expressed his sur- 
prise at finding that fir mills saw lumber into flooring, 
siding, ceiling, sheathing and boards as all the fir has 
been imported in large sizes and has to be remanufac- 
tured in Australia. Formerly they imported their floor- 
ing from Sweden, but for several years there have 
been no receipts of Swedish lumber. He says that as a 
result there are now in Melbourne 4,600 houses in 
course of construction the completion of which is be- 
ing indefinitely delayed because of lack of sheathing. 





ITALY’S LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 
In a series of articles appearing in Il Sole, of Milan, 
Italy, consideration is given to sources of lumber sup- 
plies. In the figures arrived at no woods which have 
undergone industrial working other than sawing are 
included. A summary of production and consumption 
in board feet shows: 
Home Total 
production Importation consumption 
Softwoods .... 1,187,200,000 
Wood pulp.... 113,200,000 


Softwoods ...169,600,000 1,300,400,000 
Hardwoods . . .424,000,000 | '254,400,000 


593,600,000 1,611,200,000 2,204,800,000 
Stocks in Italy are exhausted, but the resumption of 
industrial activity in the invaded and liberated coun- 
tries will increase demand to a notable degree. In the 
new territories of Trent, Upper Adige, Gorz, Trieste, 
Istria and Dalmatia there was a normal production of 
271,113,650 feet—an addition to resources hardly suf- 
ficient to decrease even slightly the gravity of the situ- 
ation. Consideration of probable consumption and pro- 
duction lead inevitably to the conclusion that it will be 
imperative for Italy to import larger quantities of 
lumber than in the pre-war period. Importations of 
common lumber for 1913, not including pulpwood, 
were : 


Rough, Round 4 Hewn Saw 
pee ee SE,.FIG 200 | WAP cciccwcccs $02, 393,800 
Beech, oak, Pitch pine and 

chestnut ete. 18,338,400 jo. erry 119,709,000 
Larch ....... 11,206,800 Walnut, satin 
Walnut etc... 7,131,600 walnut, teak 
Poplar & alder 4,528,000 CC rer 70,184,000 


—_——. Beech and oak 69,278, "400 
97,918,000 Poplar and 
Poplar & alder 679,200 


862,244,400 

The sources of these pre-war supplies were, approxi- 

mately: Rough, round or hewn, Austria, 75 percent; 

across the Adriatic, 25 percent. Sawed, Austria, 80 

percent ; United States, 12 percent; Russia, Roumania 
ete., 8 percent. 





Immediate and Future Lumber Supplies 


Because of the disorganization of the countries that 
provided the greater part of Italy’s imports, the con- 
ditions of transportation and the uncertainty of the 
general economic situation, it is felt that the co- 
operation of the State will be necessary to provide 
supplies. For the present supplies can be depended 
on from only the United States, Canada and Switzer- 
land. But Switzerland, forced during the war to ex- 
change wood for food products and normally a wood 
importing country, can not keep up exporting lumber 
for long. 

For the less immediate future Italy will look for 
favorable market conditions thru importing from other 
regions and the sources of prospective supplies, briefly 
summarized, are: 

The forestal region that gravitates toward the At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, comprising the Urkaine, the 
Caucasus and the new States that will arise from the 
partition of the Austria-Hungarian empire, and in 
addition Roumania, which in case it includes Transyl- 
vania, will become a much more important source of 
timber; the German States of Austria; the future 
Jugo-Slavia, which, if extended to Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Slavonia, Croatia and Carniola, will include 
great forestal riches, both of softwoods and hard- 
woods. 

It has been suggested that the Italian State keep a 
close watch over the markets of the Black Sea and 
lower Danube and investigate as soon as possible these 
less known forest regions, which may furnish qualities 
of lumber other than those which come from the 
United States. 

In referring to the commercial missions which have 
recently visited Italy from the United States and 
Serbia to learn its requirements, it says that it has 
not been easy for them to get information and there- 
fore a meeting of the forestal administration called 
last October proposed the creation of a special depart- 
ment for technico-commercial research and informa- 
tion which, keeping in close touch with technical and 
commercial interests and Italian and foreign lumber 
markets, will gather and arrange all suitable informa- 
tion and do all that is necessary for Italian interests 
in regard to future importation. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


Speaking of lumber demand in Australia, D. H. 
Ross, Canadian trade commissioner there, says that 
stocks are depleted and that as soon as freight rates 
are normal again there should be a big demand. And 
it is evident that Canada will make a strenuous effort 
to get a larger share of the Australian trade. Recent 
advices from Australia indicate that an upward re- 
vision of the tariff’on lumber imports is being consid- 
ered, which will likely result in an addition of about 
50 percent to the present duties. Perhaps this is being 
seized by the Victoria (B. C.) Board of Trade as an 
opportune time for broaching Imperial preference. 
From being one of the largest exporters to Australia 
British Columbia’s share in the trade has dwindled to 
about 3 percent. As it is believed Washington and 
Oregon can underbid British Columbia, the only hope 
seen for increasing the trade is the institution of a 
preferential tariff between the two British colonies, 





NEW SOUTH WALES HOUSING SCHEME 


For various reasons such as the high cost of build- 
ing material, the scarcity of labor during the war 
period, the difficulty of obtaining advances on build- 
ings, the higher rate of interest, and last but not least 
the operations of the Fair Rents Act, house accommo- 
dation in the city of Sydney and suburbs has for some 
time been very difficult to obtain. Now that the sol- 
diers are returning in large numbers the difficulty has 
become more accentuated and to overcome the diffi- 
culty the State Government has just announced the 
details of a new housing scheme. 

Six hundred houses are to be erected forthwith in a 
series of modern villages, each house containing from 
three to five rooms. They will be made available by 
ballot to purchasers, who will pay off their purchase 
in twenty-five years by:weekly payments. Those suc- 
cessful in the ballot will be financed by the housing 
board. The required advances will be made by the 
State Government savings bank to persons approved 
by the housing board desirous of purchasing property 
already built and who are able to deposit the sum of 
£50. This portion of the scheme is to provide for per- 
sons desiring to live at places other than at the con- 
templated Government villages. 

The houses above described will be available only 
to persons earning not more than £400 per annum. 


WANTS FURNITURE MAKING MACHINERY 


Consul H. A. Doolittle, Tiflis, Caucasus, has been 
asked to ascertain the cost of equipping a furniture 
factory employing approximately 50 hands. The man- 
ager has been instructed by the Ministry of Commerce 
of the de facto Armenian Government to report his 
findings, and if the project is considered feasible he 
will be granted a subsidy and parcel of land at Erivan, 
the capital, with the idea of exploiting the forest 
resources of the State and producing an article of 
prime necessity and exportable value. 

Price lists and descriptive catalogs are requested 
giving type, capacity and operating directions for the 
following machines: Planing machines, polishing ma- 
chines, fret saws, turning lathes, grinding machines, 
paneling machines, mortising machines, ribbon saws, 
circular saws without and with boring apparatus, trans- 
mission equipment, tools and supplies. 

The forest resources covered by the proposed State 
of Armenia are extensive and fairly easy of access 
while there is a good market for the products, so prob- 
ably a successful exploitation of this particular indus- 
try would bring new opportunities for American enter- 
prise in furnishing industrial machinery. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Has the 
Variety 


Texas 


That Appeals 


Ther Arceels Fiardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and. 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. 


it now. 

Lumber 
Boynton Company 
§. L. ro «. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote ‘ 
prices Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 


Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen | 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 











Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, 
Gun, when you want lumber 
Magnolia, of good figure, we have 
Cypress, 


Hickory approximately 200 mil- 





Yellow Pine. lion feet of such timber 
Structural — : Si 
Timbers up and invite your inquir 
to 49’ long. eS and orders. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
q B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. 








Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress 


Ready for I diate S. 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

30,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L Neo. | Cem. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No, 2 Com. Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S Red Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S White Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. P/S Mixed Oak 
13,000 feet 8/4 RBW&L No. 3 & Btr. P/S Red Oak 
7,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Tough Ash 

13,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Tough Ash 

20,000 feet 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 RW&L No. 3 C, Tgh. Ash. 
25,000 feet 2'/2”—4’ to 20’ Log Run Tough Ash Sars. 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 4x6”—8’ te 20’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 





a 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Keith Lumber Company, Texas. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of fre ight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. 30,000’ 
SAP GUM 
2 4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, wt. 
ON xs 9: 0:0:05 0005920 15,000’ 
3 4/4 1s & 2s, 6” to 12”, wt. 
ft” Re 15,000’ 
4 4/4 Is 3 ay ail & Wadr., wt. 
Nosee oe ke alee se 30,000’ 
5 4/4 No f Com., wt. 3300 Ibs. 30,000’ 
ASH 
6 4/4 18 & 28, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 
7 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 30,000’ 
$8 4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 15, F 
9 6/4 Ip ~ wt. 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 
10 6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 ibs. 000" 
11 8/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.. 5,000’ 
Note: 10% of Select Common can a“ includ 


ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 per M ft. less. 
The rewer- ienstedt 
Lumber N Company 
11 Miles West 


Miltonberg, La of Alexandria. 


Telephone and Telegranh—Alexandria 








‘OPECIAL. 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No, 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com.. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


The 2 Lumber LJ Company 
* ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








Oak Bill Stock 
Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


umber own ig 


elican 
Mound, 








BAND SAWED \) 


Soomm HARDWOOD 





The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us. 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment. 





BOMER-BLANKS LUMBER CO. 


Incorporated 
BLANKS, LOUISIANA 

















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The woodworking plants are, as a rule, running to 
full capacity, or as near that point as the available 
supply of skilled labor will permit, and find it difficult 
to keep up with the demand. Wholesalers report a 
flood of orders coming in and no signs of any letup. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to expect that 
as the building boom that now seems to be fairly un- 
der way gains further momentum the volume of busi- 
ness will steadily increase—up to a certain point; 
and no one can say just where that stopping place 
will be. Lumber and other materials are stiffening 
in price right along, and under existing conditions 
upward revisions in price lists must follow as a matter 
of course. Reports from various centers indicate that 
plants everywhere are busy, and in some cases have 
more work in sight than can readily be taken care of, 

Building activities seem to be steadily increasing in 
the Northwest and Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) 
manufacturers are loaded up with business; in fact, 
they have more than can be handled at the present rate 
of production, but labor is still short and further 
trouble is threatened by agitators. For that reason 
sales managers go very slow in taking on new busi- 
ness, and the chief effort is to catch up on orders. 
Material prices are advancing at a rate which requires 
frequent upward revisions of price lists. Prices, how- 
ever, do not seem to be much of a matter for argu- 
ment with the trade at this time. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
have a good amount of business in hand and it is 
said that trade is steadily improving. Some of the 
mills report a rather short stock of lumber on hand, 
with some kinds almost impossible to get. 

Sash and door men of Baltimore, Md., have at last 
come to feel the increase in the demand for their 
stocks in a very decided way, and are getting more 
orders than they can handle without delay. Of course, 
the jobbers could take care of the calls readily enough, 
their organizations being now fairly complete again; 
but they find that the factories are falling behind in 
their work, or, rather, the orders pouring in have run 
ahead of their production, and delays of two or three 


weeks or even more are not uncommon now. Under 
these circumstances, of course, all price revisions 
downward are suspended, and quotations are being 
moved up again. Lumber and glass have advanced, 
and the sash and door factories can not supply their 
products on the previous basis. Locally, the outlook 
for the sash and door trade is very good. 


Following the improvement in city building opera- 
tions, the San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work 
factories have plenty of business. The door factories 
around the bay are quite busy. The finished door and 
veneer plants connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are well supplied with orders and are running 
up to capacity. The demand for cut stock is heavy 
and the mills are making good shipments to the east- 
ern market. Pine box shook production is being rushed 
on account of the California crop demand. 


The demand for window glass naturally continues to 
increase and the market has the firmest tone of any 
time during the present year. Manufacturers say 
that now is an opportune time for sorting up stocks, 
as within the next few weeks factory assortments will 
be more or less broken and the sizes and grades that 
are most largely used may advance. 


BOSCO 


To provide some means to settle disputes that will 
Inevitably arise in the development of foreign trade 
it has been suggested that an international adjusting 
agency be established with offices on each side of the 
ocean and local influences and acquaintances that will 
inspire confidence in its decisions. Sales contracts 
might stipulate that all differences are to be arbi- 
trated thru the agency. Financial, legal and commer- 
cial differences could be adjusted thru a committee of a 
chamber of commerce and technical differences by ex- 
perts called in by the foreign branch and paid a fee 
—these findings to be subject to review. Buyers and 
sellers who did not willingly coéperate and sell on a 
fair and friendly basis would be card indexed for 
future reference. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER: 








EXPERT OFFERS BOOK ON SAW FILING 

Users of Atkins saws—and they are legion—will be 
glad to learn that J. F. Pribnow, the inventor of 
Pribnow swages, is now connected with E. C. Atkins 
& Co., the Atkins company having bought the entire 
plant and complete equipment of the Pribnow Swage & 
Tool Works, at Mellen, Wis. The combination is a 
good one, in the interests of better service, as Mr. 





J. F. PRIBNOW ; 


Now Connected with BE. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pribnow will be better able, thru the Atkins organiza- 


tion, to bring to lumbermen the benefit of his thirty F 


years of experiment and experience. 

Mr. Pribnow’s whole life has been devoted to the de- 
velopment of saw filing to a point where it becomes 
easy for operators to produce perfect teeth with the 
minimum of effort and expense. He decided, while 
still a young man, that side filing was not the best 
way to shape saws and that a keen side cutter was as 
important as a sharp cutting point. So he invented 
a tool to shape both sides of the swaged point at the 
same time and compress the steel, instead of waste- 
fully filing it away. He then perfected this tool so 
that it would do the work more easily and quickly. An- 
other invention was the Pribnow swage to accompany 
the shaper, following which he founded the Pribnow 
Swage & Tool Works at Mellen, Wis., to manufacture 
the new tool. While engaged in this business Mr. 
Pribnow was able to devote a long period of research 
and experiment to perfecting his product. 

Changes of value to the users of swages and shapers 


have been made by Mr. Pribnow in the course of the 
last few years. These changes have been incorporated 
in the 1918 models of Atkins Pribnow swages and 
Pribnow shapers, which have been produced under the 
supervision of Mr. Pribnow and will be manufactured 
under his constant personal supervision. The tools are 
made to work in harmony with each other and their 
perfect adjustments and simplified action are combined 
with unusual strength and durability. 

The story of this service is contained in a new 
tool and swage book that has been compiled with great 
care by Mr. Pribnow. A request to E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., will bring a copy. 





NEW BENCH TYPE JOINTER 


The need for a reasonably powerful, yet fully port- 
able, bench type jointer has long been felt. Therefore 
it is certain that the new 6-inch Wallace bench jointer 
will meet with a hearty reception and will fill a real 
need in the woodworking field. This new machine is 
similar to the 4-inch Wallace bench planer and retains 
all of the features of that excellent machine. The 
6-inch bench jointer, however, is capable of developing 
three times the power possible with the smaller ma- 
chine. The new jointer may easily be picked up by 
one man and carried wherever there is work to be done 
as it is equipped with its own motor, lamp cord 
and plug all ready for operating at any time from an 
ordinary lighting circuit. It may be used in any 
place with perfect success. In many woodworking 
shops a considerable amount of time is consumed by 
workmen walking back and forth from their benches 
carrying small work to the big stationary jointer. 
From the standpoint of economy the new. Wallace 
product is effective because it enables the workman to 
do the bulk of the small planing right at his bench, thus 
saving considerable time and releasing the big jointer 
for major operations. Furthermore, this machine saves 
a great amount of time and labor thru the elimination 
of costly hand fitting, trimming and jointing. The 
machine has many improvements and mechanical 


devices to insure excellent work and ease of operation. 
Those desiring further mechanical details may obtain 
D. Wallace & Co., Chicago, Il. 


them from J. 





SIDE VIEW OF WALLACE BENCH JOINTER 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 30.—The present situation in practically all 
departments of the lumber trade is a source of regret 
to prospective builders who have delayed actual work 
since the beginning of the year in the hope of a sub- 
stantial reduction in building costs. The prevailing 
high prices are the bill they have to foot for their 
expensive wait. Building goes forward and is making 
good headway, but not enough houses and apartments 
have been built up to the present time to absorb the 
demand. Prophecies for a heavy fall building busi- 
ness are made by construction companies and the pros- 
pects for investment building are developing better 
with the certainty that the present prices are likely 
to prevail for many years. 

Local operators look for the topsy-turvy condi- 
tion in the market to right itself soon, but even tho a 
more stabilized condition should assert itself in the 
stocks at the mills and assembling places they do not 
see any indication of a lower price level for some 
time. 

W. J. Steube, of the Hooton Lumber Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., is of the opinion that there will be hun- 
dreds of homes built in that city this year. The 
Hooton company has been kept busy during the last 
few months in supplying materials for construction 
work, and, according to Mr. Steube, there has been a 
very decided increase in business over last year, with 
every indication that the increase will continue. The 
opening of several large real estate plats is expected 
to have an effect on building activities’ 


DETROIT, MICH. 


June 30.—The building situation continues active. 
Shortage in a number of items is reported among re- 
tail yards, but contractors who are held up for shingles 
or other building materials are becoming accustome? 
to delays and put their men on other jobs until the 
yards are able to deliver the goods. 

There is a growing shortage of labor, which in the 
building lines is being paid the highest wage in the 
history of Detroit. 

Lumber moves freely notwithstanding the extreme 
high prices and advances are almost continuous. Re- 
tail yards place orders whenever they can find a 
wholesale house ready to guarantee delivery within 
any reasonable period. 

Recently wholesale men have refused to accept 
orders before confirming prices by wire to the manufac- 
turer and solicitation is largely done on the part of 
the yardman who needs the material while the whole- 
saler is trying to find a place to have his orders filled. 

With the production falling short of present con- 
sumption and a car shortage probable when the wheat 
begins to move an improvement in the situation is 
difficult to forecast. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 30.—Business with hardwood manufacturers 
and jobbers is generally good, there being a strong de- 
mand for veneers and high grade lumber. Oak, ash, 
elm, gum and poplar are among the best lines. Col- 
lections are generally good and prices strong. The 
greatest drawback is the small production, due to wet 
roads, long rainy periods in the South and the fact 
that farmers are not hauling. 

There is a much better demand for building lumber 
due to the “Buy Your Own Home” campaign, which is 
being backed by the Board of Trade and twenty-one 
general organizations representing the building, bank- 
ing, civic and labor interests. Many new residences 
are going up and large contractors are taking out 
heavy permits and reporting big building budgets for 
the year. There is also a great deal of farm building 
in progress. 

Lieut. J. Torbitt Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co., Louisville, is back after nearly two years’ 
service in France. Mr. Mengel enlisted when the war 
broke out, entered training and has been abroad for 
one and three-quarter years. During his stay in 
France he wrote many interesting letters to ‘dad’ 
which were published in Louisville papers, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 1.—During the last week the building bureau 
granted 136 permits, 34 being for frame dwellings. 
The total costs were $222,000. The monthly total, 
while not yet figured, will be larger than a year ago. 

-F. E. Longwell, who has been connected with the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. for some time as 
buyer in the South, has engaged with the A. J. Chest- 
nut Lumber Co. to establish a new southern hardwood 
department. He will handle ash, poplar, gum and 
cypress principally. Mr. Longwell has just returned 
from a four weeks’ trip South. He says there is less 
lumber in stock there than he has ever seen before. 
Some big mill yards are fairly bare of lumber, and 
others refuse to sell for the same reason. The long 
season of wet weather accounts for this shortage, he 
says. One new mill was found where the timber was 
still under four feet of water. 

Frank T. Sullivan has returned from a_ business 
trip to Detroit and Chicago. He goes this week on 
an automobile trip to the Thousand Islands. 

The White Buffaloes, an organization composed of 
men prominent in the affairs of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, held an annual outing at Hamburg, in this 
county, on June 25, with an enjoyable program of 
sports, including quoit-pitching and baseball. Refresh- 
ments were abundant and everybody reported a fine 
time. The chairman of the entertainment committee 
was C. Walter Betts and other lumbermen present 
were J. B. and M. M. Wall, W. P. Betts, I. N. Stewart, 
O. B. Yeager, A. W. Kreinheder, John McLeod, Fred 
M. Sullivan and G. W. Jenings. 


J. Edward Jackson, who has been in the lumber 


.trade of this section for about twenty-five years, and 


who was formerly with the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., 
has become a salesman for Mixer & Co. and will cover 
western New York and part of Pennsylvania. 

A. A. Mason is one of the members of the Buffalo 
Lawn Bowling Club who will this week engage in a 
tournament here with representatives of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 30.—Six or eight months ago those optimistic 
members of the lumber industry here (and there were 
a number who consistently expressed their confidence 
that the market would come back strong), who pre- 
dicted that stocks of hardwoods would prove insuf- 
ficient to meet the demand that they said would de- 
velop were laughed at by others with less confidence 
in such an early recovery. Now they are in a position 
to laugh at the pessimists of six months ago. There 
is demand for more lumber than can be supplied; in 
fact, it is estimated that inquiries are in excess of the 
possible production of the hardwood mills. Advance 
of prices seems to have no adverse influence on activi- 
ties, the only check coming from the scarcity of the 
stocks that are wanted. 

Since the first of the year this correspondence has 
carried many mentions of operators in this market 
who have increased their manufacturing and distribut- 
ing facilities for the purpose of being in position to 
take care of the increased business they had confidence 
would come with the readjustment of war time condi- 
tions. Recently there have been other moves of the 
same character. The Freiberg Lumber Co., a large 
manufacturer of hardwoods, particularly walnut and 
mahogany, is in the construction market with plans 
for warehouse additions to contain 5,500 square feet of 
floor space, the improvement to be erected on property 
owned by the company adjacent to its present plant in 
this city. The Ohio Veneer Co. is about to begin work 
on an addition to its plant which will cost approxi- 
mately $10,000. The Korn-Conkling Co., with large 
yards in a suburban section of the city, plans to expand 
its export interests and for that purpose has taken 
offices in the very center of the city, in the new Gwynne 
Building, embracing 1,000 square feet of fluor space. 
Chester F. Korn, the president since the beginning of 
the war, has made several trips abroad in the interest 
of the hardwood business of the company and has con- 
fidence in the expansion of the export lumber busi- 


- ATKINS, VA. 


June 30.—The heavy demand for all classes of lum- 
ber far exceeds the supply and is rapidly depleting the 
stocks at the various mills. The manufacturers are 
refusing many good orders on account of adverse 
labor conditions. 

The Nellwood Lumber Co. has purchased thirteen 
acres of land in the town of Pulaski on which to erect 
its new band mill. 

The building trade in the southwestern part of the 
State is exceedingly active. Many new buildings are 
in course of construction and many more are con- 
templated. 

W. D. Harper, of Rural Retreat, has again started 
his mill, which was shut down for a month on account 
of bark peeling. 

The Atkins Lumber Co. has purchased 1,000 acres of 
timber from the Tilson estate on Bear Creek. This 
timber adjoins its present holdings in Smyth and 
Wythe counties on Walker and Brushy Mountains. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 30.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
brisk and the movement is as large as the limited 
quantity of dry stocks will permit. Prices are firm 
with an upward tendency, while stocks are steadily 
decreasing, shipments being considerably in excess of 
the quantity placed on sticks. 

Further heavy rains in the valley territory have 
hindered the movement of logs to the mills so that 
not much progress in cutting or hauling is possible. 
The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in a state- 
ment issued to its members this week indicates that 
there will be an early increase in the number of cars 
available for handling lumber and other commodities. 
The statement adds that ‘a committee of bankers has 
completed its plans for the creation of a general equip- 
ment trust to finance the cars and locomotives ordered 
by the Railroad Administration and allocated to in- 
dividual roads,” and that this committee has sub- 
mitted a report to the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

A prominent hardwood lumber operator of this city 
declared that there have been no imports of Japanese 
oak on the Pacific coast since the United States en- 
tered the war. Indications are that there will be 
none for several years, with the result that the demand 
for oak in that section is now being supplied by 
American interests. This same man declared that 
during the last few weeks considerable quantities of 
No. 2 common oak have been sent to the Pacific coast, 
indicating in a measure that this field has been re- 
stored to American manufacturers. 

Edouard Genet, an importing merchant of Brussels, 
Belgium, is in this city to buy lumber for shipment 
to his country. He says there is virtually no lumber 
in Belgium and that prices are very high. He indi- 
cates, moreover, that under the present financial con- 
ditions in Belgium no large imports of hardwood lum- 
ber from America can be expected, for the reason that 
the money is not available. Mr. Genet is visiting the 
larger cities of the United States and while here con- 
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Yevtow Pint. 


Of Exceptional Quality 
We specialize in 
Yard and Shed Stock 
Mille: Big Timbers and 
rm Shortleaf 
yet Rough Finish 


We invite your future 
inquiries and orders. 


Clanton Lumber “3x22: 
SHREVEPORT, & Timb er C 0 : 


Louisiana 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 

of Superior Workmanship 
Tip, Butt 
or Length 
with or 
without Bark 


You Will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 








Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
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C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V.P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 





Ba of ROUGH and DRESSED 
Calcasieu ¥2in222.5 Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mandeville, Lumber 











LONG LEAF ) 
Yard Stock 


'¢ Dimension to Finish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-71. & L. & G. Bailding J 








| CASSAHES YELLOW PINE 
We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Lid, “=STLAS® 











FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘“‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 toes. 
. 


—_— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn 
ago. 
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C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Long and Shortleaf 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Pechuta - - Mis. Yellow Pine, Red 
Shubuta - - Mia. 
West King . i and Sap Gun, 
unction, [Viiss. ° 
--- Al. Red and White 
HARDWOOD 
MILLS AT: = Oak, and Poplar 
Beatrice - - Miss. 
>. + ae. 
Address all Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 




















ennessee 


Red Cedar 


Posts and Poles 


Dimension, Bridge Plank and Wagon 
Stock; also Fir Piank and Timbers. 


Oak 


Let us quote you today. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Conservative Builders 
Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best 
interests at heart, send us their orders in that we 
specialize Hardwoods and feature the famous 





Dixie Moulding 
Brand Casing 
Flooring Base, Etc. 





The next time you have a “‘stickler™ for quality send us 
your order. Better get our prices t i 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 





ip otrai ixed cara of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
wean a 















and 
“Velvet Edge” 
04 f Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _fioor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











ferred with officials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and the American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He intends to go to New Orleans from here. 

William Whitman, son of C. T. Whitman, of the, 
Cc. T. Whitman Lumber Co., Earle, Ark., has been 
made general manager of the Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co., succeeding Robert J. Lockwood, who 
recently became secretary-treasurer of the Brinkley 
Lumber Co., Brinkley, Ark. Mr. Whitman was for a 
number of years treasurer of the Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 2.—Carlot business is active all along the line 
in the lumber trade in this territory and operators 
may be said to be feeling optimistic regarding the out- 
look for a considerable time ahead, Dealers in this 
market are now operating closely upon the new price 
list agreed upon on June 10 in which advances of from 
$2 to $5 were made from previous quotations. 

A complete reversal has come about in the trade 
during the last month. “It has become a case of ability 
to manufacture and ship out lumber on orders rather 
than of looking up business,” said Thomas P. Bradley, 
manager of the Duluth Log Co. ‘Retailers have been 
coming into the market almost en masse lately and 
millmen are kept busy in taking orders,” he asserted. 
He predicted that freight car famine will develop with- 


‘in the next few weeks and said that a railroad official 


reported a shortage of 1,000 cars to cover orders last 
week. He predicted that the shortage would be felt 
generally in the lumber trade on this market within 
a month. 

Beyond the booking of an order for 1,100,000 feet of 
culls reported by a Duluth operator, no cargo busi- 
ness for eastern shipment was booked on this market 
during the last week. It is now conceded that Duluth 
lumbermen are sold up well ahead, but it is asserted 
that the interior mills still have unsold stocks in fair 
assortment to be cut this season. 


Operators are beginning to speculate upon the pros- 
pective tie trade for next season. Last winter com- 
paratively few ties were taken out in this territory on 
account of the stringent specifications adopted by the 
Federal Railroad Administration. It is understood by 
specialists in that trade that the roads will be com- 
pelled to buy ties freely for track maintenance on 
their lines during the next few months. ‘The tie 
operators assert that they are prepared to accept con- 
tracts for taking them out again during the coming 
fall and winter months, provided they are given some 
encouragement. 

An estimated 2,000,000 feet of lumber is to be 
salvaged thru the recent purchase by Spang & Hooli- 
han, of Grand Rapids, Minn., of the rights from the 
various companies to the water logged timber that has 
gone to the bottom of the Mississippi River during 
the forty years that logging has been carried on in 
that territory. The contractors are preparing to 
raise the logs from the river upon the banks, where 
they will be dried and seasoned and sold to a Hill 
City, Minn., woodworking establishment. It is be- 
lieved that it will take the contractors two years to 
clear the river in the vicinity of Grand Rapids. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 1.—Prices on the best grades of hardwood lum- 
ber continue to soar and stocks remain extremely low, 
and for this reason manufacturers say that prices are 
going to tend upward for some time. The demand for 
all of the first class grades of lumber is very strong. 
Quartered white oak and plain red oak are especially 
strong. 

The retail lumber business in Evansville and con- 
tiguous territory shows some signs of improvement. 
Local sash and door men say that their out of town 
trade is improving from time to time and they look 
for a nice trade during the balance of the season. 





new 


NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





LIEUT. COL. ROBERT A. JOHNSON 

Robert A. Johnson, prominent California lumber- 
man, died at his home, 1001 California Street, San 
Francisco, on June 26, following a surgical opera- 
tion. Col. Johnson was a native of Minneapolis 
and was 45 years old. He is survived by a widow, 
Mrs, Carrie Lou Johnson, and two brothers, Roscoe 
S. and Harlow EK. Johnson. 

Robert A. Johnson enlisted in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) in November, 1917, and went to France as 
a major. He rendered distinguished service in con- 





THE LATE LIEUT. COL. R, A. JOUNSON 
nection with the lumbering activities of the A. E. F., 
and was made a lieutenant colonel. He received 
honorable discharge last Christmas and returned to 
his home in San Francisco. A few days before his 
death he was notified that he had been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in France. 

After his return from the front, Col. Johnson 
resumed his activities in the lumber and box busi- 
ness, but his health had become impaired and opera- 
tions were performed. About two weeks ago the 
final breakdown came. 

Col. Johnson started in the lumber business as a 
boy with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. He became 
manager of the box department at Minneapolis, and 
held that position for a number of years. When 
C, A. Smith removed to California and began opera- 
tions on a large scale, Mr. Johnson accompanied 
him, at first looking after the box end, and later in 
charge of the large yard and re-manufacturing 
plant at Bay Point, Cal., for several years. In 1911 
he resigned his position with the Smith interests 
and for a year occupied managerial positions with 
the Klamath Development Co. and the Big Basin 
Lumber Co., at Klamath Falls, Ore. 

In 1913, Mr. Johnson organized the Klamath 
Manufacturing Co., which he developed into an im- 
portant lumber and box manufacturing concern at 
Klamath Falls. In addition to being president of 
this company he was vice-president of the Bray 
Lumber & Box Co., of Bray, Cal. He was a member 
of the finance committee of the California Pine 
Box Distributors. 





Col. Johnson was a master in the business lines 
with which he was connected for many years. He 
was a big man in every way, and was held in very 
high esteem by a host of friends, both in and out- 
side of lumber circles, on the Coast and in Minne- 
sota. He was a member of the Claremont, Bohe- 
mian and Presidio Golf clubs, of San Francisco. 

Funeral services were held on July 1 from his 
late residence. His two brothers went from Min- 
neapolis to attend the funeral. 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, wholesale lumber dealer of 
Weston, Ont., died on June 26 at his home in that 
place after an illness of nearly two years. Mr. 
Smith, in spite of ill health, had been at the office 
until a few months ago. He had been in business 
at Weston for many years and was highly respected 
by those with whom he carried on business. He 
leaves four sons and two daughters. The sons are: 
Lieut. A. L. Smith, who returned from overseas a 
few days ago; Alvin E. Smith, who is on the staff 
of Read Brothers, wholesale lumber dealers, To- 
ronto; Arnold Smith, who has been associated in 
the business with his father for five years, and 
Klight-Lieut. Perey G. Smith, who is now with the 
Cc. P.. R. in Vancouver, B. C. 


J. E. LOXLEY, of Hillsboro, Ore., a former lum- 
berman in Michigan and the Gulf States, died at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Portland, Ore., June 24, 
aged 78. Mr. Loxley was born in London, Canada, 
Feb. 25, 1841, and lived in Canada until 1863 when 
he removed to Saginaw, Mich. In December of the 
following year he enlisted in Co. L., 1st Michigan 
engineers and served through two years of the 
Civil War, being discharged in July, 1865, at Detroit, 
where he was in the hospital with a wound in the 
foot. He lived in the Saginaw Valley until June, 
1884, when he moved to Lake Charles, La., and was 
engaged in lumbering in both places. In 1911 he 
went to Oregon, settling in Hillsboro. He was mar- 
ried in 1863 to Miss Mary Cameron. A son, G. E. 
Loxley, living at Beaumont, Texas, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Leonore Loxley Traylor, of Hillsboro, Ore., sur- 
vive. 





WILLIAM WYMOND PATE, of the Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, committed suicide last week 
at his home in Avery Court, Louisville. Mr, Pate 
was 25 years of age, and had suffered from a chronic 
nervous trouble all of his life. The trouble followed 
infantile paralysis which attacked him in infancy 
and left him crippled and with poor health. His 
father, C. M. Pate, is vice president of the Chess & 
Wymond Co. A widow, a brother and a sister, with 
father, who was in California at the time, sur- 
vive. 





MRS. IGOU. Frank Igou, sales manager of the 
Buchanan Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
called to Davenport, Ia., last week by the death of 
his mother. Mrs. Igou, who was 73 years old, was 
struck by a motor car, and died a few hours later 
from the shock. 





DONALD R. CAMERON, of Lakeview, Idaho, died 
at Spokane, Wash., June 27, after an illness of sev~' 
eral months, with cancer. He was a pioner lum- 
berman of the West. Born at Hull, Canada, in 1841, 
he spent his early years lumbering and logging 
along the Ottawa River, but in 1868 moved to Ari- 
zona. In 1872 he established a lumber yard at Car- 
son City and furnished timbers for the Comstock 
and other famous mines. In 1884 he moved to 
Spokane. After prospecting with indifferent suc- 
cess he located a mill at Wardner Junction, now 
Kellogg, Idaho, and in 1894 moved to Harrison, 
Idaho, where he established the Cameron Lumber 
Co., which he managed until his retirement from 
active business in 1901. He is survived by two 
sons, four daughters and a brother. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 28.—Over 10,000,000 feet of lumber have been 
cleared from Grays Harbor so far during this month. 
About twice the amount it is estimated will be the 
total shipments by the end of the 30-day period. The 
output does not include the coastwise trade. The for- 
eign lumber market for Grays Harbor has just begun 
to open up and large business is expected; in fact, 
has started. The larger part of the cargoes recently 
exported to England and Atlantic ports has consisted 
of railroad ties. This call for track bed material in 
Europe is due to several reasons, the labor shortage in 
European countries, the closing down of lumber mills 
in Russia and the destructive and upbuilding factors 
of the war being the greatest factors. 

The Hoquiam Lumber & Box Co., which recently 
started up after extensive improvements in buildings 
and machinery, has added an improved edger of 12x72 
inches capacity with seven saws, replacing two old- 
fashioned machines. The improvement will permit of a 
one-third reduction in the working force without re- 
ducing the former output of about 300,000 feet a day. 

Recent improvements at the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co. will include a new machine shop, the ground dimen- 
sions of which are 42x100 feet, with complete modern 
equipment, also a new oil house 15x27 feet with 
eight concrete iron lined tanks under the floor. A 
horizontal resaw is being installed also. The com- 
pany reports orders for at least sixty days in ad- 
vance, with conditions too uncertain to take many 
orders beyond that time. 

The Grays Harbor Robert Gray Shingle Co. has in- 
ereased the pay of its crews 2 cents a thousand. 
Sawyers now get 25 cents and packers 19 cents. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 28.—Log shipments to Bellingham by rail have 
received a temporary setback thru the destruction by 
fire of one of the Lake Whatcom unloading points of 
the Northern Pacific, causing a decrease of thirty or 
forty carloads a day. However, the Bellingham is 
shipping heavily, so that the daily receipts are sev- 
enty carloads despite the other road’s loss. 

Building in this city has been adversely affected, a 
local architect believes, by the recent advances in lum- 
ber prices and wage scales. The wage scales have in 
some particulars been increased heavily and some 
erafts are seeking advances. Plumbers now get $9 a 
day, carpenters $7.50 and painters $7.20, and the 
painters want an increase to $8. On rural jobs 
Bellingham plumbers demand $12 a day. Lately few 
building permits of any size have been issued. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 28.—The market is extremely firm on all Pa- 
cific coast woods, with an advancing tendency. San 
Francisco dealers are hoping that prices will be stabil- 
ized soon and not reach a point where consumption 
will be checked. 

Douglas fir cargo prices were advanced June 25 to 
$31.50, base San Francisco. One dollar is added for 
southern California delivery. This gives the mills an 
equivalent of Discount Sheet No. 6 Rail “B” List, 
with $7.50 water freight to San Francisco added. 
The demand for timbers has improved and sales have 
been made at $30. 

Prices were advanced $2 on all redwood products 
during the week, under List 7, which applied to Cali- 
fornia territory. Discount Sheet No. 2 has been 
issued, which makes merchantable $5 off the list, 
instead of $7, as in Discount Sheet No. 2. It is ex- 
pected that export prices will be correspondingly in- 
creased. The new list is a little nearer to the real con- 
ditions, and unless there is a further advance in wages 
the mills should make as much profit as last year. For 
the first time fir prices are higher than redwood. 

A big order for pipe staves for a California electric 
power project has just come on the market. It will 
require fully 3,000,000 feet of stock and the redwood 
manufacturers will bid on the big job. 

The heavy demand for white and sugar pine prod- 
ucts applies to every item on the list. Eastern buy- 
ers are making insistent inquiries but find many of the 
mills sold away ahead and practically withdrawn 
from the market for the time being. 

The California Pine Box Distributers have a big de- 
mand for box shook and the mills are making extra 
efforts to take care of the needs of the California fruit 
growers and producers of various crops. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is fairly well up on ship- 
ments to the eastern market. There are no surplus 
items in stock at the mill, but efforts are being made 
to accumulate a normal stock. At Scotia about 280,- 
000 feet of redwood is being cut daily. It is expected 
that the “B” mill will start up again about July 1. 
KE. A. Selfridge, jr., assistant to the president, reports 
a big demand for lumber from the East as well as the 
Pacific coast yards. 

J. H. Dieckman, jr., reports a big demand for east- 
ern oak, now that the building campaign has opened 
up. Prices have advanced. It is very hard to get dry 
stock from the East. Stocks of construction woods 
are light, but there is much heavy oak, which was pur- 
chased for the ship building trade. The teak demand 
has improved and stocks are fair. The fact that ship 
builders are now authorized to accept business from 
any source is helping the hardwood business. Mr. 
Dieckman is moving his Spanish cedar as fast as it 
comes in. He has a good stock of lignum vitae. He 
has been making some good shipments to the East and 
to the Orient. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co. made good ship- 
ments of white and sugar pine during June all over 
the middle West and as far east as Washington, 
D. C. Hunter Savidge says air-dried stocks are moving 


about as fast as kiln dried. There is a big demand 
for shop and very little available, No. 2 being ex- 
tremely scarce. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co. is sending to the 
trade a very clever little booklet advertising its 
“dry” white and sugar pine lumber. It is entitled 
“Wet or Dry” and dated July 1, 1919. Apropos of 
the prohibition situation, there is a reprint of Eugene 
Field’s poem, “The Clink of the Ice.” The concern de- 
clares that all its stock is “cut from large, soft, high- 
altitude timber, which is water logged and therefore 
dries soft, light and bright.” 

C. E. de Camp, who has returned from a two weeks’ 
visit at Caspar, reports that the Caspar Lumber Co.’s 
plant is operating both sides by day and one side at 
night, making a total ent of about 150,000 feet of red- 
wood. The scarcity of labor has made it necessary to 
advance wages again. But, in his opinion, the increase 
has not been sufficient to attract a large force of men 
to the Mendocino County mills. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., who has returned from a trip to the plant at 
Susanville, says that a shortage of labor has begun to 
be felt at the mills and the box factory and in the 
woods. As the town lacks accommodations, the com- 
pany is erecting a hotel at the plant, which will make 
it easier to maintain a working force. The box fac- 
tory is running full blast and has many orders ahead. 
Some white and sugar pine lumber, including shop 
and better, is being shipped to Pittsburgh and New 
England points. 

Articles of incorporation of the Shaver Lake Lumber 
Co., organized to take over the properties of the Fresno 
Flume & Lumber Co. by southern California capital, 
have been filed in Fresno. The new company is incor- 
porated for fifty years and its authorized capital stock 
will be $1,200,000, obtained thru sale of 12,000 shares 
with a par value of $100 each. 

Joseph Fyfe, of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., reports 
a heavy demand for lumber of all kinds at advanced 
prices. Redwood from the Bayside Lumber Co.’s mill 
is moving well. Some good export orders have been 
taken for parcel shipments of lumber to go by steamer 
to Honolulu and the Orient. White cedar, from mills 
at Port Orford and other points in Oregon, is being 
handled at good prices. Box spruce is in good demand 
at $28 to $29. The firm’s steamers are busy in the 
coastwise lumber trade and two chartered vessels 
are being operated. The mills should be able to make 
a little money now, altho they could not at former 
prices. 

A. F. Thane & Co. and Christenson, Hanify & 
Weatherwax have arranged for the cargoes for the 
new Seattle built steamers Blakeley and Adway, which 
are scheduled to load lumber for Atlantic ports. W. R. 
Grace & Co. have been designated by the Shipping 
Board as managers and operators for the vessels. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club it was 
the consensus that cargo prices had advanced about 
$3 a thousand feet. A continuation of the heavy 
demand was expected, 

The W. A. Hammond Co. (Inc.) is finding a good 
demand for mining timbers with business looking up in 
Nevada and Arizona. W. A. Hammond is on a business 
trip to Nevada. 

A. H. Cole asserts that the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 
is doing a good California cargo business, acting as 
agent for four fir mills in the Northwest. The Slade 
Export Co. finds a little lull in export business, due 
largely to scarcity of tonnage. It appears that the 
United States Shipping Board is not coming ahead 
rapidly with new boats. The ship yards seem to have 
slowed down on construction work. South American 
business is quieter with fairly good stocks of lumber 
reported on hand. 

The Union Lumber Co. is running with two shifts 
at Fort Bragg and cutting about 300,000 feet of red- 
wood daily, but not catching up on orders. The com- 
pany is well supplied with orders, making good eastern 
shipments and taking care of the California yard 
trade. There is a good demand for redwood ties. 

The Little River Redwood Co.’s mill at Little River 
is well supplied with business and is not taking any 
new cutting orders except for items in stock. Good 
eastern rail shipments are being made. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has a large volume of 
orders on hand for white and sugar pine and is ship- 
ping as fast as stock can be prepared for the eastern 
market. The labor situation at Westwood is fair, 
altho there is no surplus. 


TACOMA, WASH 


June 28.—Sawmills, shingle mills and logging camps 
will generally shut down next week for the Fourth. 
Many of the mills will close Thursday night to remain 
idle only until Monday, while others will take several 
days for repairs and overhauling necessary at mid- 
summer. A very few mills will be idle only on the 
Fourth, resuming again Saturday. Most of the shingle 
mills, however, and the logging camps will have the 
usual week or so shutdown, the crews as usual seeking 
the big cities for the holiday. A peace jubilee celebra- 
tion extended over a week and with the speedway auto- 
mobile races on the Fourth with noted drivers of the 
country taking part will attract thousands to Tacoma 
from the camps and country mills. With a dry State, 
however, the chances for a “celebration” that will last 
the logger until he is flat “broke” are missing and with 
the close of the celebration most of the men will make 
their way back to the camps, the operators think. 

The supply of logs is not large as it is. Most of the 
mills have now more orders than they can fill and the 
restricted output of the next week or two is likely to 
add new strength to the already strong market. Orders 
offer freely but are not easily placed, the mills taking 
their pick and choice. Retail yard buying continues 
strong. The local demand has not let up. Prices are 





D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mer. Daily Capacity, 
Columbus, Miss. 125, Feet. 





We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
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POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 
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‘ 1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Ti 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


in Dimension, Siding, 
Straight or ° eas ‘ 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 














an Poet,” including “ToDAt.” just 
By Douglas Malloch cow Aanatnele nant onlin ennted 


poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St... Chicago 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
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Car Siding— 

our specialty 
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Cummer Cypress Company 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grede Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, ©2FSS 
(Shipping Point Gulf Pine ) 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 





ROUGH AND DRESSED 
Gulf Red Cypress 
In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades. 
Cypress District Burton-Qwarte 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gpress (a of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fla. 











The Cost of Growing 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
AMERIZAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICACO 


of facts and figures. 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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Tim n interesting exposition 


firm on all kinds of lumber. Association reports show 
orders in excess of production. 

Box manufacturers report a good demand at firm 
prices that are tending upward and indications that 
fruit growers who wait too long will not only have 
to pay higher prices but may be unable to obtain boxes 
at any price. It is estimated that fruit shippers in 
the Yakima Valley alone will require 10,000,000 boxes 
to handle the fruit crop there this year. The Puyallup 
Valley will also require more than it used last year. 
Some large cargoes of box shooks have lately been 
going off-shore, especially to the Hawaiian Islands, 
one of the largest export shippers being the Pacific 
Box Co., of this city. 

The first serious forest fire of the season was reported 
yesterday to State Forester Fred E. Pape, the fire being 
in a 1,200-acre tract of green timber in the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. holdings in Skagit County. A camp and 
some bridges were reported burned. Another fire of 
large proportions was reported also in the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Co. holdings in the same county. 
Forester Pape reports vigorous enforcement of the 
forest fire laws thruout all the timber districts. 

The third cargo of lumber to go from Tacoma to New 
York this season was dispatched during the week from 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. mills when the 
steamer Brockland departed with 1,500,000 feet for 
Poughkeepsie. The auxiliary schooner Mount Whitney, 
just completed, has arrived in to load at the St. Paul 
for Europe. Her entire cargo will amount to around 
1,400,000 feet. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


June 28.—New price lists have almost become a 
weekly event. So far this year all lists have showed an 
advance in prices, and the new list effective June 19 
is no exception. Common Douglas fir has advanced $2 
a thousand; Douglas fir flooring and finish lumber 
have advanced $3, and redwood has also advanced an- 
other $1. Price list No. 11 absorbs part of the advance 
made by the mills of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation June 11 of $3. The price at the mills has 
advanced about $2 on redwood. 

Arthur Twohy returned from a visit to San Fran- 
cisco and the northern part of the State yesterday. 
He made the trip by automobile and was accompanied 
as far as Sonora by Murray Imhoff, of the Frank 
Graves Sash & Door Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 30.—The tornado which hit Fergus Falls, 
Minn., June 22, caused loss to two retail lumber yards. 
The Thompson Yards (Inc.) had its shed and barn 
demolished and the coal shed partly wrecked and the 
residence of the manager, C. C. Uber, was completely 
destroyed. The Sandbeck Lumber & Supply Co. yard 
was badly smashed up, a concrete shed being wrecked 
by the impact of a steel bridge blown against it and 
the lumber was badly scattered. Two other yards 
were overlooked by the storm and their stocks have 
been cleaned out rapidly for the temporary reconstruc- 
tion work. 

KE. O. Hawksett, sales representative for the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., reports damage to his home from 
the electric storm of June 22, which accompanied the 
Fergus Falls tornado. Lightning struck the house and 
set fire to it, considerable damage being caused before 
the blaze was extinguished. 

Capt. Lawrence R. McCoy, formerly located here, 
who resigned as sales manager of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, to enter the 
service with the 20th Engineers, visited friends here 
last week while on his way home after his overseas 
service. 

Charles FE, Blackwell, well known lumberman of 
Cooperstown, N. D., who has retired from active busi- 
ness, has come to Minneapolis to make his home. 

D. H. MacMullen, representing the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Bordeaux, Wash., in this market, is 
on a visit to the mill and headquarters of the com- 
pany. 

L. G. Dalameter, representing Harry J. Strong 
(Ltd.), of New York, was here a few days ago renew- 
ing old acquaintanceships. He formerly was Canadian 
manager for the T, M. Partridge Lumber Co. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, 
was here looking over market conditions last week, as 
he returned from an eastern business trip. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 30.—The market continues very brisk in both 
rough and dressed lumber. The increase is much 
more noticeable in rough lumber of all kinds because 
heretofore the aggregate sales have not been large. 
The better grades of 4/4 edge sell just as freely as they 
have for the last four to six weeks and the result of 
this continued brisk demand has been to cause an in- 
crease by some of the mills in their price of $3 last 
week and sales have been made on this basis. Sales 
of 4/4 No. 1 edge become more and more frequent at 
$50 to $51.25 Norfolk net. There is no question but 
that Nos. 2 and 3 edge will also move up in price along 
with No. 1 and that the prices of good stock boards 
will be similarly affected. 

In talking to buyers and millmen recently there has 
been found a decided shortage of good rough pine lum- 
ber, either air-dried or kiln-dried, and it appears now 
that price is no consideration with buyers. Many lum- 
ber operators would like to buy good rough lumber 
themselves at prevailing prices, for they are sure they 
can sell the dressed stock manufactured from the 
rough at prices high enough to net them a fair profit. 
The demand for the lower grades such as box, culls, 
red heart and box bark strips grows larger week by 
week. Large sales of 4/4 edge box were very frequent 
last week, a great deal of stock being for water de- 
livery. Many of the mills having a surplus of this 
stock one month ago are now oversold as far as they 
care to go. Barge orders taken by the mills are based 
on consignee paying unloading, wharfage and any other 


charges at destination. One mill sold a cargo recently 
at $37 Philadelphia, all discharging costs to be paid 
by consignee. This same mill is now quoting $40 Phil- 
adelphia under same sales terms. There has been an 
advance all along the line in low grade rough lumber 
and as it seems to be getting more and more brisk 
prices are apt to jump sharper than heretofore. 

Millmen are scouring the country for additional 
labor for the woods and the mills, but find it difficult 
to secure efficient labor even at high wages. The 
latest reports regarding production show a slight in- 
crease, but millmen say it will be impossible to add 
greatly to their production under present conditions. 

The sale of dressed stock continues active, with a 
noticeable improvement in the demand for No. 4 floor- 
ing, ceiling and partition. Large sales of flooring etc. 
are not frequent, but solid car orders and mixed car 
orders have been sufficiently numerous to bring the 
total up to previous weeks. Large sales of 100,000 
feet each of roofers are frequent and it appears the de- 
mand for roofers is just beginning. Prices of all 
dressed stock are still advancing, some of the mills go- 
ing ahead faster than others, thereby creating a 
marked variation between the highest and lowest 
prices quoted. The prospects are good for a continued 
brisk demand. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 28.—Continuous rains thruout this producing 
section have curtailed production so that mills will 
show less stock July 1 than they did June 1. Sales 
managers keep in close touch with stocks in shipping 
condition and keep sold very close, yet very few are 
selling ahead. From present indications demand is go- 
ing to exceed production and while the larger op- 
erators are trying to hold down prices some commission 
men are offering the mills prices above the market for 
such items as flooring and finish, figuring that if they 
can find the material they can find buyers. A great 
many smaller mills are getting into prodyction, but 
heavy rains have prevented them from logging. If it 
dries off the production of these mills is bound to be 


felt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 30.—Retail lumber business is reported as be- 
ing fairly good within the last few weeks. Don M. 
Wylie, manager of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (retailers), reports that considerable business 
is being placed with the local yards and that the vol- 
ume of construction work of all kinds on which esti- 
mates are asked is rather heavy. 

President T. C. Whitmarsh, of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C, C. Mullen as a member of the arbitration 
committee. He succeeds R. E. McKee, whom he also 
succeeded as manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Wholesalers report an increased demand for well 
loaded cars of 2x10 and 2x12 ‘12- to 16-foot No. 1 
S&E. While there has been a good demand for 2x8’s 
it was not so good as it had been. One wholesaler of 
southern pine reports that the best business he is re- 
ceiving comes from points in Indiana, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Ohio. Within the last few weeks there has * 
been a falling off in business from points east of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Word has been received here of the launching at 
Pittsburgh of the first barge of the new $7,000,000 fleet 
of the Federal barge line for the lower Mississippi 
River. The barge will be ready for lower river service 
within the next thirty days. 

In order further to improve its service to its patrons 
the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. has added 2,000 
square feet to its present office space at its plant at 
325 Locust Street, an addition of practically 33% 


percent, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 30.—While this has been another week of 
spectacular price jumping in the southern pine mar- 
ket, there is at the close of the week a slight indica- 
tion of a tendency toward stabilization, for which all 
branches of the trade have been hoping. As a counter 
irritant, however, to a clearing ‘condition of the market 
more rains have set in thruout a large part of Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory, interfering 
again with logging and the production of lumber at the 
mills. Some of the mills in Georgia and a few in 
Florida are down again as a result of wet weather. 

Inquiries are coming in by mail and telegraph and 
the woods are full of buyers seeking to place urgent 
orders, some of them so urgent that prices appear to be 
no object. Reports from the mills indicate that there 
is no end of the present demand in sight. Yards and 
sheds at all mill points are cleaned out. Manufac- 
turers accept business only in limited quantities. 

The demand for dressed stock amounts to a clamor, 
almost a riot. The most spectacular performance of 
the week is the call for 3-inch B and better flooring. 
The highest price recorded at Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association headquarters was $56 at the mill on 
this commodity. No. 1 common registered $54 and the 
demand for these items has elevated the market on No. 
2 common, on which a mill average of $30 is recorded. 

Dimension and timbers are in strong demand and 
going stronger every day, a condition that is largely 
brought about by the restricted Gulf market, which is 
forcing buyers farther east. 

The wood ship has justified the confidence that 
was placed in it and the fact develops that it is as 
important in peace as in war. As T. H. Hollingsworth, 
assistant manager of the Shipping Board here, said, 
“We need wood ships now more than we needed them 
during the war.” Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the 


Georgia-Fiorida Saw Mill Association, says that the 
lumber business alone between this country and foreign 
markets is large enough to justify every wood ship 
yard in the country building wood ships as fast as it 
can to carry this lumber away. Local business in- 
terests are therefore seeking to perpetuate the wood 
ship yards which are now idle or nearly so, not only te 
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save the wood ship building industry but to save 
America’s commercial relations with other countries. 
This week has secn the organization of several more 
shipping corporations which aim to ship lumber and 
general cargoes from Jacksonville to all parts of the 
world. The great bulk of the vessels now clearing 
from this port are wooden schooners engaged in the 
lumber trade to the West Indies and Central and South 
America. The demand for space in this trade exceeds 
the supply of bottoms. The Agira, which is in Euro- 
pean waters with a lumber cargo from Jacksonville, is 
leading a procession of five other Ferris boats for 
European ports, the Shipping Board having allocated 
several other vessels to this port. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 30.—All 1- and 2-inch stock is being taken as 
rapidly as offered. Practically no business is accepted 
for future shipment and the only sales made are for 
cars which are loaded or which are ready to load at 
once. Dimension is exceptionally strong. Finish and 
high grade flooring can scarcely be had at any price. 

Production is considerably below normal and labor 
conditions are very little improved. Weather condi- 
tions are fair tho several heavy rains have occurred 
during the last few days. 

Crops are very poor and farm labor will probably go 
to the mills within the next few weeks, thus somewhat 
increasing production. Stocks are very low at all the 
mills, and because they are badly broken considerable 
business is being refused. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 30.—Too much rain has caused a let-up in log- 
ging in a number of localities, but reports indicate that 
the water is running off rapidly and that business will 
return to normal soon. Demand for every kind of 
lumber, without regard to grades, gets better all the 
time. The building volume is strong. Contractors 
say they have enough work ahead to last thru the rest 
of the present year. Carpenters are getting to be 
scarce owing to the increase in building demand. 
Prices still have an upward range, with all yards 
shot to pieces and orders piling up. 

Heavy rains all over the Calcasieu section last week 
knocked logging out for the time being in a number of 
localities. The tram road of the Powell Lumber Co. 
in West Fork bottoms for a distance of ten miles is 
under water and it will be several days before logging 
by this method can be resumed. The big mill of this 
company at Barham suffered very little if any setback 
by reason of the heavy rains and not a day was lost. 
The Calcasieu River rose five feet by reason of the 
heavy downpour in the Calcasieu basin, which includes 
the Oakdale, De Ridder, Fullerton, Kinder, Oberlin 
and De Quincy territory, and logging there has suf- 
fered more or less. 

The Powell Lumber Co., whose big mill at Barham 
in Vernon Parish recently started, made the initial 
shipment of lumber this week, the amount being 
48,000 feet of timbers for export. This is the first 
work of the new mill and entire satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by the management. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 28.—Wholesalers are taking advantage of bet- 
ter offerings and placing orders at a rapid rate. This 
does not indicate larger stocks at supply points, but 
only shows that they can know when lumber can be 
had and its price. Much of the stock is actually 
bought by the wholesalers and paid for as a precau- 
tion. A rumor that some exporters have overbought 
and may unload has had a tendency to hold prices 
down. Some items are still scarce and there seems 
no limit to prices on quick deliveries. This is espe- 
cially true of some items in oak, gum, poplar and 
thick ash. Demand from retailers and the larger in- 
dustrials keeps up; building is progressing rapidly ; 
and the volume demanded by boxmakers is reaching 
large proportions. Altho buying has been brisk and 
shipments have been quick and large, stocks are going 
down, with poor prospect of replenishment. General 
business conditions show improvement and manufac- 
turers are again expanding. The financial stringency 
was only temporary. Labor is becoming more plenti- 
ful, but wages are still very high and efficiency is low. 

All hardwoods are in strong demand and much of the 
lumber sold is not really dry. Hardwood floorings are 
in especial demand. White pine offerings are being 
reduced and dealers are not inclined to book ahead of 
stock in hand. Hemlock is being sold on the new cut 
and shipments are slower. Spruce is selling well and 
has regained some of its drop of a few weeks ago, as 
the market is learning to use more of it. Cypress is 
strong in demand and price. Longleaf pine is very 
strong, especially in the larger sizes. North Carolina 
pine in the better grades is still scarce and prices con- 
tinue to advance on the lower grades. Building sizes, 
roofers and box have advanced again. Shingles and 
lath are finding a ready sale. 

Speakers at the National Association of Real Estate 
Brokers, held at Atlantic City last week, said that asa 
result of investigations they were convinced that lum- 
ber and building materials were being sold on a basis 
of cost or less and that prices could not be lowered. 

S. B. Vrooman & Co. (Ltd.) a-short time ago re- 
ceived what was probably the biggest cargo of mahog- 
any ever brought to this country, consisting of 1,100,- 
000 feet of rough 1-, 2- and 3-inch pieces, manufac- 
tured at its own operations in Nicaragua and ready for 
the planing mill. 

The Sterner Lumber Co. has added to its force mate- 
rially by securing C. B, Woodhull as manager of the 
southern pine department. Mr. Woodhull was formerly 
representative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. in 
this territory and has specialized in southern pine. 
He has lived most of the time at Reading, Pa., and is 
well known and liked by the trade of eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

A definite banking proposition has been made by 


E. F. Shanbacker, president of the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank, and George Dallas Dixon, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for financing ship yards 
on the Delaware. Thomas C. Bond, of Craig & Bond, 
ship builders of San Francisco, who have three steam- 
ers of 6,000 tons and are building four of 7,500 tons 
each, announces that his company will establish a 
line between here and the main Pacific ports. It is 
thought that the new line will do considerable lumber 


hauling. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 30.—Lieut. W. E. Dowding, representing the 
Liverpool branch of Churchill & Sim, England, who 
has been making a tour of the lumbering sections of 
the United States, stopped in Baltimore again last 
week previous to going to New York and boarding a 
steamer for home. Lieut. Dowding, who covered a 
large territory, said that he found stocks everywhere 
rather light and appeared to apprehend something of a 
shortage. He was formerly identified with the lumber 
trade of West Virginia, having served as an inspector 
for exporters in that State. While in Baltimore he 
saw Holger A. Koppel, an exporter and Danish vice 
consul, 

Charles M. Burgan, of William M. Burgan, who re- 
turned from a trip to Virginia and other shortleaf pine 
sections last week, says that he found the mills every- 
where loaded up with orders and asking prices that 
quotations here do not justify the wholesalers in pay- 
ing. He said that the figures had been marked up 
perhaps $10 a thousand feet on some of the grades 
recently and that many of the producers refused to 
make any quotations, being disposed to take their 
chances on the market. Stocks everywhere were light. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 30.—The adverse conditions prevailing here 
have been cleared to some extent by the settlement to- 
day of the strike of the building trades workers. Next 
Monday more than 30,000 will therefore go back to 
work. House building and construction will be bene- 
fitted because the agreement reached and signed pro- 
vides that builders may be able to accept contracts 
with confidence that the work will not be interrupted 
beyond reasonable hope of quick consideration by 
arbitrators. 

The lumber market is very firm in tone. Prices in 
all lines are firm and high and tend upward. Demand 
is good in all lines. It is expected to improve mate- 
rially now that the carpenters’ strike is settled. Talk 
of the growing scarcity of lumber is heard all around 
among the dealers. With regard to southern lumber 
this has really taken on somewhat acute form, dis- 
turbing trade. Retailers show interest in all kinds 
of lumber for building purposes and are inclined to 


place orders. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


July 1.—Salesmen from the big lumber mills are not 
calling extensively on the local millmen in Omaha and 
thruout the State at present. It is said this is due 
to the fact that they are so flooded with orders that 
they need not hustle for more business. Discussing 
this situation, local lumbermen point out that oak is 
now quoted as high as $190 a thousand, that lumber 
mills are refusing orders all the time, that quartered 
white oak is off the market, and that the manufac- 
turers have advanced their price on oak flooring from 
$5 to $20 a thousand. 

Remodeling work is heavy in the towns and cities 
in Nebraska and, tho the building of the larger class 
of structures is not so active, the building of residence 
houses and farm buildings is especially active. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


June 30.—Thick ash and elm are at a premium in 
the market of eastern Canada owing to the demand 
from manufacturers of car bodies and agricultural 
implements. Reduced stocks of dry wood have in- 
duced many to go into the market for timber for sea- 
soning. 

The serious tie-up of transportation in the Van- 
couver district has resulted in sending instructions to 
many eastern representatives to stop booking orders 
for the time being. 

Loss which will reach at least $150,000 and perhaps 
several times that sum has resulted from a forest fire 
at Kedgewick, one of the new settlements on the Ca- 
nadian Government Railway in Restigouche County, 
New Brunswick. Originating from fires which farm- 
ers who were clearing lands had started, both above 
and below the settlement, the flames got beyond con- 
trol on Friday and burned steadily until Saturday 
afternoon, when a heavy rainstorm stopped further 
destruction. The Richards Lumber Co.’s mill, as well 
as two mills owned by the Poulay Co., forty houses 
and a large territory of timberlands were destroyed. 
Serious forest fires are reported from the lower part 
of Matane County, Quebec. A sawmill belonging to 
J. S, Boulay, former member of the House of Commons, 
was burned to the ground. A number of box and flat 
cars and huge quantities of lumber were also de- 


stroyed. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 30.—There has been little development in the 
strike situation in Vancouver since the first of the 
month and while some of the mills are again in opera- 
tion many are quiet. The strike was also called in 
New Westminster, but it lasted there but a day or two, 
the men deciding to go back to work, which was rather 
a slam at the radical leaders in Vancouver who have 
been engineering things. 

Lumber for domestic shipment is up from $2 to $3 
a thousand feet. The prices now run on base to Au- 
gust, $26; September, October and November, $28, and 
December, $30. 

Arrangements have been made by the trade extension 











Western 


HEMLOC 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 





SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


f Douglas Fir 
a Port Orford Cedar 
oods itka Spruce 
Red Cedar 
Ww é 
e Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 
Shi Idaho Fir and Larch 
Ip . Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 

Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. | 

W.0O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. | 

CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 

T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
| MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 

Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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J Redwood} 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
5 ea CHIC AGO New York, 


103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 











LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ..... 


Granite Falis, 


ano BIG TIMBERS * 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT = Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s MHogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 


C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 


SHORT 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 





Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 











branch of the provincial lands department to circulate 
literature in the prairie provinces setting forth the 
advantages of British Columbia lumber as building 
material. 

The mill of the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co., thirty 
miles north of Victoria on Vancouver Island, which 
was burned last December, has been rebuilt. Its ca- 
pacity is 75,000 feet daily. The company has plenty 
of business in sight. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 28.—In the fir and cedar industries car short- 
age, which a week ago was regarded as ominous, con- 
tinues to add its menace to the problem of supplying 
immediate demand. In the United States there is a 
surplus of several hundred thousand cars, but this 
surplus is not being used to relieve the situation in 
the Pacific Northwest. This territory has been ship- 
ping abnormally for several weeks, without any coun- 
terbalancing inbound movement of equipment, and the 
shortage, which is beginning to make itself felt at all 
the mills, is especially marked at points north of 
Seattle. In general there seems to be a fair supply 
of open cars, but some sections report a great scarcity 
of box cars for upper grade stock and shingles. It is 
understood that the Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington, D. C., held a conference on this subject this 
week, and hopes are entertained locally for some re- 
lief in the near future. The condition, which is now 
a matter of serious embarrassment, is held to be only 
temporary, in view of a statement by R. H. Aishton, 
regional director, that there will be plenty of cars to 
take care of the business, even after the grain move- 
ment begins. 

J. S. Williams, secretary ef the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been 
notified by Chester J. Hogue, New York representa- 
tive, of the successful installation of a red cedar 
shingle exhibit in the Architects’ Building, New York 
City. The association has been fortunate in having 
secured desirable space, in which panels have been 
built up displaying shingles both stained and un- 
stained and showing attractive color effects. The ex- 
hibit is now a part of the permanent installation on 
the first floor of the Architects’ Building, which until 
a few weeks ago portrayed all kinds of roofing except 
red cedar shingles. 

A. W. Overholt, treasurer of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo., is in Seattle on his 
first trip to the Pacific Northwest. His company is 
interested in timber in British Columbia and Mr. Over- 
holt is familiarizing himself with conditions affecting 
the lumber trade in this section. , 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 28.—Heads of fir mills in Everett have agreed 
to a new wage schedule, calling for an 80-cent per 
day raise for all employees beginning July 1. On that 
date, announced William Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., common labor at the Weyerhaeuser mills 
“A” and “B” will receive $4.80 a day instead of $4, 
and the highest salaried employees, now getting $10 a 
day, will receive $10.80. The new wage schedule will 
be especially noted, says Mr. Boner, at the Weyer- 
haeuser office, where checks for 700 men are issued on 
mill pay days. Extensive preparations are being made 
at mill “B,” he announces, to put on the night 
shift contemplated immediately after the Fourth of 
July. At the present time tho freight cars are tied 
up in the East and it would be useless to put on the 
double shift just to cut lumber to stack in the yards 
and kilns. The new silo factory at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill “B” plant has closed for the season. Silo manu- 
facturing, it is explained, runs in seasons, with the 
summer months the closed period. The factory will 
reopen Jan. 1, 1920. 

Shingle mill operators report business as very good. 
Prices on Rite Grade shingles are high but have a 
tendency to fluctuate from day to day ; in fact, so much 
do they fluctuate that Connor & Bailey, local dealers, 
are not quoting prices but are getting what they can 
for their commodity. The demand is exceedingly heavy 
for this time of year and Manager Connor has made 
several trips into the hinterland of this district in 
search of mills that will turn over their entire output 
to his company. At the present time this firm has 
control over the output of sixteen shingle mills and 
last week Mr. Connor opened negotiations to take over 
the output of the Verd Shingle Co. and the Erlich 
shingle mill in the Three Lakes district. He is today 
on a tour of the Grays Harbor country, where it has 
been reported he has arranged to take over the output 
of some additional mills. 

Most shingle millmen report a great shortage of 
railroad cars. The heavy movement of western freight 
eastward and the light movement of eastern freight 
westward keep most of the cars in the East, says 
Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. & B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co. The outlook seems to indicate, he says, 
that the nation will have a bumper wheat crop and he, 
as well as other local shingle mill operators, believes 
the Railroad Administration is keeping the cars in the 
Kast to handle the grain traffic. If this is the case, 
they say, the shingle business will be literally “up 
against it,” as they can not get enough cars for their 
shipments even now. Cedar logs are still scarce and 
the outlook seems to indicate that this will be a 
worry to the local shingle millman for the remainder 
of the year. 

Business is reported excellent at the H. O. Seiffert 
Co., heavy dealer in shingles. It, like other local 
shingle concerns, is experiencing a heavy demand and 
is at a loss to know where to get the shingles with 
which to fill the orders received. 

“Business as usual” is the slogan heard around local 
lumber offices. Sales Manager Robert Stuart, of the 
Canyon Lumber Co., says that business is good, with 
plenty of rail orders but no cargo orders. Yard stock 
is nearly exhausted and the day by day cut is being 
sent out, showing, says Mr. Stuart, that lumber is 


moving. Cargo trade has fallen off considerably in this 
district. For the first time in several months there 
have been no freighters this week at the Crown Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Mukilteo, or at the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.’s mill “A.” 

Mills in this city are taking much interest in City 
Industrial League baseball, the Walton Lumber Co. at 
Lowell and the Weyerhaeuser mill “B” team being rep- 
resented. Last Tuesday evening, June 24, the Everett 
Pulp & Paper mill team defeated the Weyerhaeuser 
nine 3 to 1 in an exciting extra inning game. On 
Thursday evening the Walton nine met disaster at the 
hands of the Great Northern Railway club, a 14 to 3 
defeat being chalked up against the millmen. 

Employees of the Cascade mill at Snohomish made 
an appeal for an adjustment of wages similar to that 
in Everett mills, June 26. Buns F. Bird, one of the 
owners, announced June 27 that beginning July 1 there 
will be an advance in all classes of labor at the lumber 
and planing mills, every man to receive a daily in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour or 80 cents a day. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 1.—Concentration of freight cars in the South- 
west for the early movement of the enormous wheat 
crop has caused some shortage of cars at lumber mills 
and shipments are slower than for some time. This, 
with the shortage of lumber at the mills, has made 
the situation hereabouts more acute and may hinder 
building to some extent. Apparently the shortage of 
houses is becoming greater instead of less as the sea- 
son advances. Reports from widely separated com- 
munities are to that effect. In Wichita Falls and 
other Texas towns adjacent to the new oil fields sheds 
can not be put up fast enough to accommodate people. 
A report from Greeley, Colo., says that lumber dealers 
estimate no fewer than seventy-five families have been 
forced to store their household goods and to board be- 
cause of lack of dwellings. A report from Tulsa, 
Okla., says building permits for June exceed $2,250,- 
000, and that ‘‘most of the permits are for residences,” 
while Oklahoma City permits for the first twenty-six 
days of the month exceeded $750,000. In Kansas City, 
while fewer permits were issued, the total cost was 
larger. In June there were 414 permits for $937,550, 
against 494 permits for May to cost $883,655. Figures 
for the fifteen largest cities in the tenth Federal re- 
serve bank district for May show 2,270 permits for a 
total of $5,639,753, an increase of more than $2,- 
500,000 over May, 1918. The total of permits issued 
in the fifteen cities the first five months of this year 
is $16,283,000, an increase over last year of more 
than $4,500,000. 

W. W. Starr of Alva, Okla., was here last week, 
trying to pick up stock. [le reported a heavy demand 
for lumber all thru Oklahoma and good prospects for 
a continuance of the demand. 

A. L. Houghton, of the A. L. Houghton Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to Arkansas mills where he 
went to look into the situation. He reports the mills 
still handicapped by wet weather, which has persisted 
for months. 

More than a hundred friends of E,. G. McLean, vice 
president of the Buschow Lumber Co., attended a 
party in his honor at the Mission Hills Golf & Country 
Club this afternoon, golf being followed by a fine din- 
ner at which numerous fine things were said about Mr. 
McLean and regret expressed at his leaving Kansas 
City. Mr. McLean will go to Seattle to open a buy- 
ing office for west Coast products for the Buschow 


company. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 30.—It has rained almost constantly for sev- 
eral months and during the last two weeks the tre- 
mendous fall has almost stopped production. The 
little mills are not able to run more than one or two 
days a week. It is safe to say that output has been 
curtailed at least 50 percent. These rains have been 
general thruout the mill sections of Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas, As another result producers are find- 
ing it very difficult to make shipments. 

Owing to the difficulty in turning out stock the 
mills have been unwilling to take orders and pres- 
sure from the buying side has had an influence on 
prices. Premiums of $5 to $15 a thousand have been 
offered to tempt the mills to take orders. Bé&btr 
flooring which might ordinarily be bought for $37.50 
f. o. b. mill has been sold as high as $60.00 by one 
mill. One buyer reported that he could not find a 
piece of 2x4x18, either No. 1 or No. 2 common, in any 
yard at Dallas, Tex., and was willing to pay a pre- 
mium of $5 to $10 a thousand for this size. 

The labor situation is very poor as there is a great 
scarcity of loggers, teamsters and ordinary mill hands 
and the impossibility of getting sufficient men is of 
course holding down mill production. In the city of 
Shreveport ditch diggers have been getting $5 a day. 

A heavy demand is resulting from the building cam- 
paigns and local trade in Texas and Louisiana is tak- 
ing a great deal of stock, which has deprived northern 
buyers of a great portion of the requirements. Some 
retail yards have been consolidating their orders to 
adequately accommodate the business that is offered 
them. 

Hardwood manufacturers find it almost impossible 
to do any logging and as practically nothing is being 
manufactured there will undoubtedly be a great scar- 
city of hardwood this fall. In eastern Texas the 
Sabine River has been overflowing its banks for the 
last week and the mills along its course have been 
practically put out of business. 

At the meeting of the St. Louis Western Freight 
Traffic Committee to be held in St. Louis July 2, the 
city of Natchez, Miss., is requesting that net rates on 
hardwood lumber, bolts, logs, staves, headings and 
flitches in carloads from Louisiana and. Arkansas 
points to Natchez be put into effect, so as to place 
industries in Natchez on a parity with those located 
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at Memphis and Ilelena. If the request is granted it 
will mean a considerable reduction. 

The reorganization of the Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. has been followed quickly by extensive 
improvements in the company’s big plant, a large 
new woodworking plant and an office structure being 
under way. New blood brought into the organization 
is J. W. Willis, a prominent young Shreveport citizen 
and son-in-law of E. A. Frost, who is one of the best 
known lumbermen in the Southwest. Young Willis 
volunteered for army service and won a commission 
as lieutenant. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 27.—Reports received from northern Ontario 
declare that a severe dry spell has been experienced 
in the last few weeks and it is feared that a serious 
fire season is imminent. 

Considerable progress is being made thruout Ontario 
in connection with the plans for the construction of 
houses under the Ontario Government’s housing act 
and numerous municipalities thruout the province are 
acquiring land and beginning the erection of houses 
on a large scale. In Toronto a number of houses are 
under rapid construction. 

The Ontario criminal code, which has just been 
amended by the legislature, makes personal negligence 
in connection with fire risks a criminal offense. When 
an authorized fire officer recommends reasonable altera- 
tions for safeguarding life or property in connection 
with a sawmill or yard in which logs or lumber are 
held and the alterations have not been made within 
thirty days after such notice, the owner or person 
controlling the property will be liable to a fine not to 
exceed $1,000, or imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, or both. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 28.—A phenomenal activity in lumber ship- 
ments was shown at St. Helens when during the last 
ten days there was shipped from the McCormick mills 
4,500,000 feet of lumber in vessels bound for the 
United Kingdom and the Atlantic coast and California 
ports. It required six steamers to carry away this 
quantity, 1,500,000 feet of which represented railroad 
ties for Atlantic ports. In addition two steamers, the 
Alcis and Fort Sill, are loading, and in a couple of days 
enough cargoes will have been set afloat to bring the 
total shipments by water for two weeks to 8,000,000 
feet. Some of the ties were furnished by mills on the 
Lewis River and rafted to St. Helens for shipment, 

Early resumption of operations at the plant of the 
St. Helens Creosoting Co. at St. Helens, on the lower 
Columbia, is expected. It is understood that the com- 
pany has booked orders from the Orient. Difficulty is 
had in obtaining the desired quantities of creosote, 
most of which formerly came from Germany. 

The Barker-Beach Lumber Co. is the name of a 
newly formed concern capitalized for $50,000. The 
officers are George R. Barker, president and manager ; 
L. B. Menefee, vice president; V. D. C. Beach, treas- 
urer. and J. H. McDonald. secretary. Mr. Barker was 


for the last three years buyer for the Duncan Lumber 
Co., this city. The company deals in timber, ties, rail- 
way and car material, special stock, silo and tank lum- 
ber, ship decking and long timbers. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. booked a big order this 
week when it agreed to deliver about 1,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir stringers and planking to the Brewer 
Drydock Co. at Staten Island, N. Y. The material is 
to be used in drydock construction and many of the 
planks will run from 60 to 80 feet in length. It will go 
by rail because of the immediate need of the material 
and the inability to obtain at once a vessel equipped 
to carry such long lengths. Up to this time this month 
the Saari-Tully company has shipped 300 cars of lum- 
ber and there are 115 cars yet on the books to be 
started. John Saari, head of the firm, is in New York, 
looking over conditions. 

After having been away from Portland since March 
21, during which time he visited the important lumber 
markets north of the Ohio River from coast to coast, 
Lester A. Brix, secretary and treasurer of the Brix 
Lumber Co., returned June 20, fully convinced that 
lumber manufacturers, particularly those of the north 
Pacific coast, will be offered a great volume of business 
when building operations are normally resumed in the 
larger cities of the country, which he expects will be 
very soon. Mr. Brix conferred with numerous patrons 
and the various sales representatives of the company 
while on his trip. 

William Carson, of Burlington, Iowa, having exten- 
sive lumber and timber interests in the West, includ- 
ing the C. & O. Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore., of which 
he is president, was in Portland this week, in confer- 
ence with J. H. Owen, manager of the company. Mr. 
Carson is also jaterested in the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Boise, Idaho; the Cascade Lumber Co., North 
Yakima, Wash., and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma. 

C. C. Teavis, manager of the L. B. Menefee Lumber 
Co., says that it is again operating the shingle mill, 
which was damaged by fire a few weeks ago. He 
reports a strong demand for shingles and difficulty in 
meeting orders because of the scarcity of cedar logs, 
the loggers giving their greater attention to fir. 

The Hart-Wood Mill Co., which operates mills at 
Raymond, Wash., reports a good volume of business 
by water, the larger percentage going to California. 
Sales Manager C, BH. Sand says the scarcity of stock 
is the main trouble these days. 

Fremont Everett, head of the Everett-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., went to Willamina, Ore., this week with the 
view of getting his sawmill there in operation again. 
He had it closed down for general overhauling. 

R. S. Shaw, president, and R. B. Allen, secretary, 
and a few of the directors of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, held a meeting here this afternoon, 
going over routine matters. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Fir Production Board, left 
this week for San Francisco on business in connec- 
tion with the Shipping Board affairs. Mr. Hamilton is 
closing up the affairs of the board, which did all of 
the buying of material for the Government’s wood 
ship building program on this Coast. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN ALL BUSY 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 28.—The Deer Park Lumber 
Co., of Deer Park, Wash., has built 4 miles of rail- 
road and will build 2 more miles this summer to tap 
a new timber area, according to W. M. Leuthold, presi- 
dent of the company. “We shall start logging imme- 
diately after the Fourth of July and shall get out a 
good train load of logs daily,” stated Mr, Leuthold. 
“Next year we shall build 10 or 12 miles of railroad 
into the new timber which we acquired this spring. 
We do not expect any serious trouble because the men 
are walking out on the Fourth. Most of the men want 
to be gone for two or three days the same as usual, 
but we look for most of them back by the following 
Monday or Tuesday. Business is fine. We have no 
trouble in getting rid of our product.” 

Delivering 350 carloads of lumber from this divi- 
sion to the Troy (Mont.) division within twenty-four 
hours was the recent accomplishment of the officials 
of the Great Northern Railway. ‘Never before has 
there been such an amount of eastbound traffic over 
our line,” stated B. Lantry, local superintendent of 
the Great Northern. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, will be supervisor of the 
mineral department of the Spokane Interstate Fair, 
Sept. 1 to 6. 

At a recent meeting of the superintendents’ and 
foremen’s division of the Timber Products’ Manufac- 
turers, Huntington Taylor and J. P. McGoldrick, 
directors of the Four L's organization from Districts 
No. 9 and No. 10, made a general report on the con- 
ference held at Portland June 17, 18 and 19. 

On account of the much discussed walkout of the 
men on July 4, most of the big Inland Empire mills 
expect to be idle July 4, 5 and 6, but think most of the 
men will return to work by Monday, July 7. 

G. A. Rubedew, of the Rupp-Holland Lumber Co., 
was in Spokane the first of the week. He reported 
plenty of men all spring up until about the middle of 
June. 

That next fall will see a much larger building pro- 
gram than Spokane has witnessed since the year, 1909 
is the prediction of Fred E, Westcott, local architect. 





Big Cut of Lumber and Railroad Ties 


Boisn, IpAHO, June 28.—The Hoff & Brown sawmill 
at Payette Lake will cut fully 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber and railroad ties this season. This will be the 
biggest year in the history of the mill. A day and 
night shift, each working ten hours, is in force. Sixty 
men are kept busy in the timber felling trees etc. 


The output of the mill for each shift is 35,000 feet of 
lumber, or 70,000 feet each twenty-four hours. The 
entire season’s output is already contracted for. Of 
the 5,000,000 feet of lumber to be cut, 1,000,000 is 
for use around McCall and the surrounding district 
and the other 4,000,000 goes to the Citizens’ Lumber 
Co., of Emmett, Idaho. 

Extensive repairs were made to the mill this spring 
under the supervision of J. W. Kasper, the new super- 
intendent. Mr. Kasper is one of the most efficient mill- 
men in the Northwest. He was head millwright at the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co.’s great plant at Emmett, 
from which position he resigned to accept the present 
position. 





Lumber Plant Does Rushing Business 


EMMETT, IpAHo, June 28.—The Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co. is all but swamped with orders and the great 
sawmill is one of the busiest places in the State. The 
company is shipping from eight to fifteen cars of 
lumber daily. The sawmill, green chain and stacker 
and unstacker are working night and day, and the 
planing mill, dry shed and shipping forces are all 
working overtime every day. The business being done 
this season by the plant is by far the greatest in its 
history. 


Apple Box Makers Advance Prices 


WENATCHEE, WASH., June 28.—Apple box makers 
have suddenly discovered that they have been losing 
money on the box material they have been selling at 
former prices. They swear they will never do it again. 
So they have tilted the price up to 19 cents to the 
grower and a 20-cent price is predicted for later in the 
season. Those growers who made contracts at about 
14 cents made a good purchase, even if they never 


-pick an apple. The high price of lumber and labor is 


blamed for the advance in the price of boxes. 





MOVES TO FLORIDA’S METROPOLIS 


KENTWOOD, La., June 30.—J. 8. Foley, manager 
of the Eastport (Fla.) plant of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, visited here for a few days last week 
and then took his family with him to Jacksonville, 
Fla., where he has purchased a beautiful new home 
on Riverside, which they expect to occupy shortly. 
The Foley family carried with them from Kent- 
wood the heartiest good wishes of their many 
friends here. 
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Builders Favor “Woco” 
Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical? grain stiles and rails 
and beautifully figured panels. A comparison 
with the grain of other doors will show the 
reason for this popularity. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Stepping, or Batten in straight or 
mixed cars with doors. Window eal door 
frames a specialty. Send for our catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Lngland Representative, 
HARAY L. FULLER, - - + «= = = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Middle West Representative, 
H. & OSGOOD - --.-.--- 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, . «+ «- « « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Il, 
M. W. LILLARD, <- « « « « « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
€.H. WOOD - - +--+ + + - « « 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Goto, 

















FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 













your customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lamber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
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WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 























NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines & 
Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber & Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles & Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, 
Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Bquipment, —— 
Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses & Mules, Wagons 
Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Timber Lands, Farms, Electric 
Equipment, Sash, Doors, etc., Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipe, 
Chains, Belting etc. 

_— LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY' 


for Retail Yards, 

Railroad Construction, 

Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturirg Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Want What l Want | 


When I Want It.” 





Orders should be sent 


to us when you feel 
that way about service. 


Brix Lumber Company 


Wholesal 
\_ Pasi Coast Font Products. Portland, Oregon a4 
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Spruce 
Timbers 


That's Us! 


Better wire us your 
‘orders before 


The Next Advance 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


Sales Offices: 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


Portland, Ore. 


Mills: 
North Bend, Ore. 




















Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
— 





FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So, 


Dearborn St., Chicage 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., of Meri- 
dian, Miss., was a Chicago visitor this week and called 
on several of his friends in the local lumber trade. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
motored to Wisconsin, leaving Wednesday and expect- 
ing to spend the Fourth and the week end at Madison 
and other Badger State points. 


L. D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Seattle, was in Chicago Saturday of last 
week. In addition to manufacturing shingles his con- 
cern is heavily engaged in wholesaling both shingles 
and lumber. 


Harry Knoop, of the Otto Knoop Lumber & Realty 
Co., retailer of New Orleans, La., who was in Chicago 
this week, said that some building is going on in New 
Orleans, altho the improvement is not as marked as 
in some other cities. 


George M. Comfort, of the George M. Comfort Lum- 
ber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago visiting 
offices that handle northern lumber and trying to 
locate some hardwood stocks. Business is good in 
Cleveland, he reported. 


S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
and his family left early in the week for their summer 
home at Newago, Mich. Mr. Bennett expected to re- 
main there over the Fourth and his family the re- 
mainder of the summer, 


The W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, La., one 
of the best known southern pine manufacturers in the 
South, manufacturer of “Cady’’ brand lumber, an- 
nounces that S. M. Eaton, who has had thoro expe- 
rience in the lumber business, has been appointed sales 
manager of the company. 


Henry Kirk, manager of the Beaver Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., spent a few days in Chicago the first 
of this week in conference with Henry Turrish, of 
Duluth, Minn., one of the principals of the Beaver 
Lumber Co, and other large timber and logging con- 
cerns on the north Coast. 


W. J. (Billy) Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., who went East last week on business 
after his participation in the tournament of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way home. He reported finding 
trade in the East improving. 


A. Wallerstein, of the Lumber Mills Co., and family 
left Wednesday evening for an extended west Coast 
trip, expecting to visit California points first and then 
motor up the west Coast to Seattle and Portland. On 
their return they expect to visit the Canadian Rockies. 
While in the West, Mr. Wallerstein will visit many of 
the mills and study the lumber situation at first hand. 


The Dunlevie Lumber Co., of Allenhurst, Ga., has 
made arrangements with the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., to handle its stock exclusively in 
eastern territory. The Goodyear Lumber Co., which 
has its headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., recently placed 
its New York office in charge of W. E. Farnan, formerly 
with the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. 


A meeting of the loca] committees of Hoo-Hoo which 
have in charge the preparations for the Hoo-Hoo an- 
nual in Chicago in September, was held at the Lumber- 
men’s Club on Wednesday and meetings will be held 
there each Wednesday noon until the annual is held. 
Definite arrangements have been made to have the 
annual at the Hotel Morrison and in a short time a 
detailed program will be announced, 


George T, Gerken, chief engineer of the Pacific Pipe 
& Tank Co., of San Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago 
several days conferring with H. L. Hanbury and H. F. 
Hooper, who represent the company in Chicago terri- 
tory. L. G. Delamater, buyer for Harry J. Strong 
(Inc.), wholesaler of New York City, was another 
visitor at the same office this week. Mr. Delamater 
was on his way to the west Coast to buy lumber. 


EK. H. McGill, who recently resigned as manager of 
the tie and timber department of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., to take 
charge of a new office in Chicago for the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way to Philadelphia. Mr. McGill 
has not decided as yet where he will open the office, 
but will make an announcement on his return from 
the East. ; 


I. M. Bushong, of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., who was a Chicago 
visitor this week, said that his little granddaughter, 
Mary Alice Bushong, 5 years old, who recently under- 
went an operation in a Chicago hospital, the surgeons 
removing a safety pin she had swallowed, was again 
back home playing with her toys. Speaking of business, 
he admitted his company had about as much business as 
it could take care of properly. 


Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
in Chicago this week attending the lumber conference 
at the Congress Hotel and at the meeting extended 
an invitation to retailers generally to journey over to 
Detroit Sept. 11-13 and participate in a great retail 
lumber gathering. He promised that Detroit would 
provide a grand time for the visitors and that the pro- 
gram would be full of helpful matter for any retailer 
of lumber. 


Neil Cooney, manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 





mercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., stopped over in Chi- 
cago a few days the first of the week on his way home 
from the East, where he visited at his: old home in 
Prince Edward Island. Mr. Cooney is very optimis- 
tic regarding the increase in building all over the 
East, his observations on his trip convincing him that 
there will be a regular building boom in Atlantic coast 
cities in the near future owing to the necessity of 
housing people. 


Railroad transportation from Chicago to Sheridan, 
Wyo., by way of Kansas City, Mo., was found in Chi- 
cago this week by James Bailey, 3151 Wabash Avenue, 
and according to information telephoned by Mr. Bailey 
the loser wus evidently F. 8S. McManus. Cards found 
with the transportation led Mr. Bailey to believe that 
Mr. McManus is a lumberman, Any one having infor- 
mation that would help Mr. Bailey return the trans- 
portation to its owner may reach him by telephoning 
Douglas 5529 or writing him at the address given. 


Chas. Hill, of New York City, of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, while in Chicago this week said that 
business in the East is gradually improving and that 
the demand for North Carolina pine is growing in 
volume. While it is the general impression, he said, 
that most of the North Carolina pine finds its way 
to the big eastern markets, the country trade in the 
Southeast is now taking more lumber than it ever did 
before. The box factories, which are also extensive 
users of North Carolina pine, are again in the market 
and buying quite strongly. 


Paul Gerhardt, who, recently came from Seattle to 
establish an office in Chicago for the Ocean Lumber 
Co., of that city, is now well established in the Lytton 
Building. Prior to the war when vessels were more 
plentiful the Ocean Lumber Co. was engaged largely 
in the exporting business, being a west Coast affiliation 
of Price & Pierce, of London, England. It is now, 
however, developing domestic business and its Chicago 
representation is for the purpose of increasing it. At 
the head of the Ocean Lumber Co. at Seattle is Allan 
H. Daugharty, for many years identified with the lum- 
ber trade of Chicago. 


Frank J. Hathaway, of the French Bay Lumber Co., 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with local lumbermen who are interested in 
the project in the North. When he left home, parts of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan were already hazy 
from smoke from forest fires and the news on reaching 
Chicago that fires were spreading and threatening 
several towns did not surprise him. Conditions are 
so dry in the North, he said, that unless heavy rains 
come forest fires will probably be general. Labor con- 
ditions in the North are still acute, he said, but the 
lumber situation in a general way is excellent. 


James H. Austin, jr., of Kansas City, Mo., who 
recently resigned as sales manager of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co. to become vice president in charge of 
sales of the Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, was in Chi- 
cago this week on his way to Pittsburgh to take up 
his new duties. His family accompanied him to Chi- 
cago and then went to Ashland, Wis., to spend the 
summer weeks. Mr. Austin said that Ben F. Wilkins, 
who had been assistant sales manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., had been named as his suc- 
cessor at Kansas City, and W. B. Medes, who has been 
in charge of the St. Louis office of the company, is 
now assistant sales manager. 


The retail lumber business is moving along in fine 
shape, according to the news brought this week by 
association secretaries, James R. Moorehead, Kansas 
City, Mo., of the Southwestern; Adolf Pfund, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., of the Northwestern, and Donald 
S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, Wis., of the Wisconsin 
association. Crop prospects, which are the best barom- 
eter of fall trade that the retailer possesses, were never 
better, they said, and the only trouble the retailer is 
having is getting enough lumber to go round. Most 
retailers, however, sensed the situation accurately 
weeks ago and covered their requirements with early 
orders. After the crops are out of the way the farm- 
ers will buy lumber freely, even tho prices are high. 
This is the general feeling among retailers in their 
territories, they said. 


Thomas J. Callahan, secretary of the Gebhart- 
Wuichet Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio, was in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week looking over conditions 
and mixing with local members of the trade. He is 
decidedly optimistic with regard to prospects for the 
lumber business. Trade is opening up in good shape in 
his city, considerable building being already under 
way, and plans are on foot that, it is hoped, will 
result in the building of hundreds of homes during 
the next year and a half. A campaign will be started 
soon, under the auspices of the Commercial Club, look- 
ing to the supplying of the urgent need that exists 
for 1,000 to 1,500 more homes in Dayton. Represen- 
tatives of all lines of business are uniting in a drive, 
to extend over eighteen months, for the definite pur- 
pose of securing pledges from business houses and 
individuals to build one or more houses. The persons 
subscribing to the pledge are at liberty to rent or sell 
the houses or to live in them themselves. The com- 
mittee does not care what disposition is made of the 
houses as long as they are built, feeling that every 
house built helps to that extent to relieve the general 
shortage. Mr. Callahan is a prime mover in this cam- 
paign, being a member of the committee of the Com- 
mercial Club that worked out the plan as well as 
president of the Dayton Lumber Trade Bxchange. 
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URGES CHICAGO ZONE SYSTEM 


That one of Chicago’s great needs is a zoning law 
and that the city in a building way would profit mil- 
lions of dollars should it define the districts where fac- 
tory buildings may be and may not be erected, was the 
statement this week of Ivan O, Ackley, president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. Mr. Ackley urged early 
action by the city council to investigate the operation 
of zoning laws in other cities and to provide the city 
with the most scientific zoning law of any American 
city. The Chicago Real Estate Board was active in 
securing the Illinois State law which permits Chicago 
and other Illinois cities to restrict residence and fac- 
tory districts. It is now a matter for the city council 
to pass an ordinance covering the zoning of Chicago. 
Relative to the importance of a scientific zoning sys- 
tem in Chicago Mr. Ackley said: 

“The fact that Chicago is just entering upon a great 
building era emphasizes the need of her taking advan- 
tage as quickly as possible of the law which permits 
her to define certain sections of the city as residence 
districts, which factories can not enter, and other sec- 
tions as industrial districts, into which residences can 
not go. The zoning law is going to mean many mil- 
lions of dollars to Chicago in the way of stabilizing 
and increasing real estate values, and the time to enact 
necessary ordinances is before building operations 
proceed far. A study of the operation of zoning laws 
in other cities should be immensely profitable to Chi- 
cago and afford it the latest and best program, 

Zoning Protects the Home Builder 


“An adequate zoning law is of great advantage to 
every city. In larger cities it is a vital necessity. It 
is the only way for preventing the frightful waste in 
real estate values that comes with the indiscriminate 
mixing of industrial, business and residential prop- 
erties. Not only are values lowered by the old custom 
but even at their lowered valuations they are made 
more or less unstable. Zoning stabilizes and increases 
values, assuring permanency to an investment and 
constantly adds to taxable values, keeping down tax 
rates. 

“Especially will zoning protect the home owner—and 
that is what the city needs most. People have re- 
frained from buying their homes because they would 
never know when they were to be despoiled by some 
factory or unsightly business house. Zoning will be 
the greatest spur to home ownership that we have 
had. It will stop the erection of buildings out of the 
lot line where a previous building line has been estab- 
lished. It will decrease the fire hazard in residential 
neighborhoods. 

Contributes to General Welfare 

“The zoning program contributes to the general wel- 
fare, creates order, promotes civic pride and conserves 
public health. It will insure wholesome housing con- 
ditions for our people. It will cause families to settle 
down in one place instead of drifting around, thus 
creating an interest in their surroundings, contributing 
to better family life, better government and general 
uplift. In no way can a city exert a more beneficial 
influence over itself than by regulating in a common 
sense manner the character of its growth. 

“From the standpoint of business and industry, 
zoning is a great asset. It will define and locate indus- 
trial and commercial property free from residential 
objectors. Manufacturing property should have pri- 
mary consideration and locations having superior ship- 
ping facilities should be set aside for factories. 

“The ‘once for all’ method of zoning is unpractical. 
The plan should be elastic and subject to change with 
the advance of civic development. No limit should be 
set for growth and expansion.” 





CHICAGO TO GET SOFT PINE BUREAU 


Robert H. Brooks, who for the last four years has 
been manager of the Arkansas Soft/Pine Bureau, with 
offices at Little Rock, Ark., will transfer his head- 
quarters to Chicago about Aug. 1, according to ad- 
vices from Little Rock. The bureau will continue to 
maintain an office at Little Rock under the direction 
of A. S. Lee as assistant manager. The bureau has the 
distinction of being the only Arkansas institution 
conducting a national campaign and is composed 
of thirteen leading pine manufacturers operating 
fifteen sawmills. The production of the mills 
represents approximately 600,000,000 feet annually, or 





ROBERT H. BROOKS, 
Manager Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


60 percent of the annual lumber cut of the State. The 
first advertising campaign of the bureau was in 1912 
and so effective has been its work since in letting the 
consuming public and the lumber trade know of the 
merits of Arkansas soft pine that it is believed its 
activities can best be handled from Chicago as a cen- 
ter. Since the inauguration of the bureau the manu- 
facturers have increased their advertising appropria- 
tion 150 percent, which is sufficient proof that the 
manufacturers find that it pays to advertise. The 
bureau has just increased its annual advertising appro- 
priation to $50,000 a year. The product of all the 
Arkansas soft pine mills is stamped with a registered 
trade mark. The offieers of the bureau are as follows: 
President, C. J. Mansfield, Arkansas Lumber Co., War- 
ren; vice president, Edward Bower, Eagle Lumber Co., 
Eagle Mills; treasurer, W. C. Ribenack, Stout Lumber 
Co., Thornton, and secretary, G. E. Mattison, of the 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Malvern. 


NEW COMPANY ENTERS LOCAL FIELD 


The Chicago Lumber Sales Co. is the name of a 
new wholesale concern in the Chicago field which is 
backed by well known lumber interests. The company, 
which has the exclusive sales agency of the Western 
Lumber & Export Co., of Cottage Grove, Ore., has as 
its president Charles E. Foster of Valparaiso, Ind. ; 





CHARLES E. FOSTER, OF VALPARAISO, IND. ; 
President 





JAMES H. LANG, OF CHICAGO; 
Vice President 


vice president, James H. Lang, and secretary and 
treasurer, Walter 8S. Kaehler, of Chicago. W. F. John- 
son, of Cottage Groye, Ore., president of the Western 
Lumber & Export Co., is a director. 

The new company will specialize in railway and 
car material and yard stock, and will wholesale south- 
ern pine, fir, redwood, cedar shingles and posts. From 
the Chicago offices, which are at 1204, 20 Kast Jack- 
son Boulevard, the purchasing end of the retail yard 
businesses at several Indiana points owned by Messrs. 
Foster, Lang and Kaehler will be handled. The forma- 
tion of the new company will in no way disturb the 
relationship existing between Mr. Lang and the Chi- 
cago Coal & Coke Co. of Kansas City, Mo., which he 
has represented in Chicago and northern Indiana ter- 
ritory for several years. 

The personnel of the company is well known. Mr. 
Foster has been in the retail lumber business at Val- 
paraiso for many years and interested in other Indiana 
yards, always taking a prominent part in association 
affairs. Mr. Lang is one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in the middle West, almost everyone in the 
lumber trade in Chicago and Indiana knowing 
“Jimmy” Lang, while Mr. Johnson, before going west 
a few months ago to operate the Western Lumber & 
Export Co., was one of the best known retailers of 





W. F. JOHNSON, OF COTTAGE GROVE, ORE.; 
A Director 


Indianapolis, Ind., operating the William F. Johnson 
Lumber Co. there. Mr. Kaehler has also had a thoro 
lumber experience, years ago being in the commission 
lumber business in CHicago. He then operated the 
Darlington Lumber & Coal Co. at Darlington, Ind., 
and after that was in charge of other yards until he 
became secretary and treasurer of the company operat- 
ing the chain of Indiana yards. He is now in charge 
of the Chicago offices. The mill of the Western Lum- 
ber & Export Co., for which the Chicago Lumber Sales 
Co. will have the exclusive sales agency, will cut 
100,000 feet of lumber a day and its operations are 
entirely in fir timber. 


FIGURES PROVE CHICAGO BOOMING 


The best medium to measure the extent of building 
in Chicago is thru permits issued by the city building 
department. That Chicago is booming in a building 
way is shown thru the steady growth in the number 
of permits since the armistice was signed and a further 
boom is expected now that peace has come. The 
records of the office of City Building Commissioner 
Bostrom show that during the first twenty-one days 
of June permits were issued aggregating $8,055,100, 
which is the more remarkable considering that that 
volume is $164,800 in excess of the corresponding 
period of 1916, which has been considered the banner 
building year. In 1918 there were issued for a cor- 
responding period 185 permits for $3,286,000 worth; 
in 1917, 282 permits, $3,168,900 ; in 1916, 704 permits, 
$7,880,300, and in 1915, a normal year, 625 permits, 
for $5,499,550 worth of building. 

Speaking of the current building boom City Build- 
ing Commissioner Bostrom said: 

“Of more than $8,000,000 for building, $4,300,000, or 
half the total, will be spent in building 666 individual 
homes. This is an extraordinarily high number and 
one the city should be vastly proud of. To my mind, 
the more individual homes a city can boast the more 
prosperous the city. Better than that, it means an 
increasing standard of citizenship because the home 
builders are the backbone of society. They stiffen 
the social fabric as nothing else can stiffen it.” 

These one-family homes, the commissioner stated, 
are springing up all over the city. Real estate men are 
building the majority and practically all are for wage 
earners. 

“In spite of the high cost of living, people who can 
save money at all are showing more evidences of 
thrift,” Mr. Bostrom stated. “Skilled workmen, who 
profited by high wages when war industries flourished, 
saved enough either to buy outright or to make the 
first payment on homes of their own. 

“Ground values have generally been increasing, but 
that increase has had this salutary effect: It is forc- 
ing the owners of insanitary, poorly ventilated build- 
ings, with which Chicago has been honeycombed, to 
improve their buildings, frequently to rebuild in order 
to realize a fair profit on investments. I am glad this 
is true, because the high cost of living has driven so 
many small wage earners to live in buildings that are 
detrimental to health. This department, of course, 
can’t condemn a piece of property until it is struc- 
turally unsafe, and so many buildings are unsafe to 
health before they are ‘structurally unsafe..’”’ 





CHICAGO MOVING DAYS INCREASED 


A change in the moving day system, providing eight 
times a year instead of two for Chicago flat dwellers to 
change their abodes, ought to work a benefit for the 
building industry in Chicago, say Chicago real estate 
men. Almost since the time the Indians camped at 
Fort Dearborn Chicagoans have moved but twice a 
year, May 1 and Oct. 1. As the city has grown this 
custom has become a handicap to everybody concerned 
—tenants, landlords, movers, painters, decorators and 
others—and real estate men for the last two years 
have sought to agree upon a change so as to spread 
the moving days. A new plan has been worked out and 
consequently the renting division of the Chicago real 
estate board announces the following: 

“That all members of the renting division are here- 
by urgently requested to make renewals of all leases 
on apartment buildings and houses expiring Sept. 30, 
1919, in the following manner: 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed to 

expire Aug. 31. 
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Forty percent of such leases to be renewed to ex- 

pire Sept. 30. 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed to 

expire Oct. 31. 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed to 

expire Nov. 30. 

“Be it further resolved: That the renewals of all 
leases expiring April 30, 1920, be made to expire in the 
following manner: 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed to 

expire Feb, 28. 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed to 

expire March 381. 

Forty percent of such leases to be renewed to ex- 

pire April 30. 

Twenty percent of such leases to be renewed ‘to 

expire May 31. 

“All new leases—not renewals—will be made to ex- 
pire in the same proportion as the tables specify.” 

Chicago real estate men in announcing that apart- 
ment rentals will be boosted again this fall, the boost 
to be 10 percent of the present rental, say that they 
will be justified because Chicago is not building apart- 
ments as rapidly as it should. Chicago before the war 
built on an average 4,500 new apartment buildings 
each year, and now the normal need is conceded to be 
much greater. The demand for apartments now was 
never greater, say the real estate men, and thousands 
now employed in Chicago can’t bring their families 
here because apartments are unobtainable. They say 
that with rents on a higher plane speculative building 
ought to proceed again normally, but until then build- 
ing will lag because the higher costs would not justify 
the builders otherwise. 


OPENS SALES OFFICE IN OHIO 


Harry J. Strong (Inc.), wholesaler of New York 
City, announces the opening of a branch office at 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the same service will be offered 
the trade that is now given from the New York and 
Chicago offices. The Cleveland office is in charge of 





LIEUT. L, R. DONAHUE; 
Who Represents Harry J. Strong (Inc.) at Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Leroy R. Donahue, who, after a fine army record, is 
glad to be back in civilian life. Lieut. Donahue saw 
service on the Mexican border and was one of Uncle 
Sam’s fliers in France, where he served seventeen 
months. While in France he was injured while 
flying and, following a long rest, he has completely re- 
covered. Before the war Lieut. Donahue was with the 
Whiting Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. After leav- 
ing college he spent two years with Clayton W. Nichols 
and the F. W. Unkel Lumber Co. at mills in North 
Carolina, where he got his practical knowledge of the 
manufacturing end of the lumber business. Harry J. 
Strong (Inc.) is represented in Chicago by Henry L. 
Hanbury and Henry F. Hooper, with offices in the 
National Life Building, 29 South La Salle Street. 
The company specializes in North Carolina pine and 
west Coast products. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From June 22 to June 29, inclusive, five vessels 
brought 1,133,000 feet of lumber and 13,800 ties to 
Chicago for distribution. The largest lumber cargo 
was brought by the steamer 7'. 8. Christie from Esca- 
naba, Mich., and consisted of 450,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 22—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
350,000 feet. 

June 25—Steamer 
Mich., 6,800 ties. 

June 28—Steamer Ff. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 

50,000 feet. 

June 28—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Detgur, 
Mich., 7,000 ties. 

June 29—Steamer N. J, Nessen, Gladstone and Man- 
istee, Mich., 333,000 feet. 


BABA BPBI II I IL 


NEW DATE OF UNIFORM LADING BILLS 


Susie Chipman, West Neebish, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in order to permit the carriers to 
use up old printed forms, has postponed from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 8, 1919, the effective date of its order of 
April 14 directing the use of uniform bills of lading. 





WOLVERINE LUMBERMEN FORM PART- 
NERSHIP 

Two well known Michigan lumbermen, Charles R. 
Abbott and J. B. Wagner, of Cadillac, Mich., have 
formed a firm which began the business of whole- 
saling lumber on July 1. Both lumbermen have been 
connected with the lumber industry in Michigan for 
many years and during that time have been promi- 
nently identified with the work of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The concern, 
known as Abbott & Wagner, has opened offices in the 
quarters formerly occupied by Murphy & Diggins. 

Mr. Abbott resigned as sales manager of the Cum- 
mer-Diggins Co. to form the partnership with Mr. 
Wagner. He had held that position eight and a half 
years, and previous to that connection was with the 
R. G. Peters Co., of Manistee, Mich., seven and a half 
years. Before that he was with the Kelly Lumber 





CHARLES R. ABBOTT OF CADILLAC, MICH.; 
Member of New Wholesale Concern 


Co. Mr. Abbott has played a leading role with the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, hav- 
ing been chairman of the market conditions committee 
for the last two years, and in that capacity proved 
himself to be one of the best informed men in the 
Michigan hardwood trade. Mr. Wagner, who formerly 
lived at Marion, Mich., has been a hardwood manu- 
facturer in the Upper Peninsula for several years, and 
has also been identified with the wholesaling end of 


J. B. WAGNER OF CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Lecomes Partner in Michigan Wholesale Firm 


the lumber business. The new firm will manufacture 
and wholesale northern hardwoods, and being so well 
known in the trade and so familiar with the products 
to be handled it goes without saying the new concern 
will meet with success, 





A PAMPHLET of interest to large employers, en- 
titled ‘‘ Treatment of Industrial Problems by Con- 
structive Methods,’’ has recently been issued by the 
working conditions service of the Department of 
Labor. The work of the service is divided into 
three branches, as follows: Industrial hygiene and 
medicine, safety engineering, and labor administra- 
tion. Valuable suggestions are offered under each 
of these heads. In addition, the service maintains a 
research bureau, functioning for each of the three 
divisions, the findings of which, as well as expert 
counsel upon any point concerning labor conditions 
and policies, are available to employers without 
cost. Copies of the pamphlet may be securéd by 
writing to the director general of the working con- 
ditions service, Department of Labor. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Elmont Lumber 
Co., operating a large mill near Cooks, Ala., and a 
member of the selling corporation of the Deal Saw 
Mills Co., of Tuscaloosa, has changed its name to 
Deal-Bachtel Lumber Co, 

ARKANSAS. Parkin—The Lansing Co. has sold 
its Parkin plant, consisting of saw mill, cutting 
50,000 feet daily, about five million feet of lumber, 
and about twenty million feet of stumpage, to the 
Parkin Lumber Co., composed of H. W. Hyman and 
Fred Grismore, who will continue the manufacture 
of lumber at the same plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Van Nuys—C, C. Campbell suc- 
ceeds the Van Nuys Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Mulberry—The Clinton Lumber Co., 
has been sold and is now operated under the name of 
the Lewis Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Quimby—L. L. Heywood succeeds the 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Narka—The Joslin Lumber Co., of 
Faibury, Neb., has purchased a lumber yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Paris—The Templin Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Mansfield & Jefferson 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill — The Superior 
be Heel Co. has purchased the Excel Wood Heel 
Plant. 

NEBRASKA. Lodge Pole—George A. Roberts 
succeeds the Lodge Pole Lumber & Grain Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—On and _ after 
July 1 the business of O. C. Cluss will be known as 
the O. C. Cluss Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Garretson—The Farmers’ Co- 
éperative Grain & Supply Co. has bought out the 
Loonan Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — The _ yards, 
stocks and business of the Superior Lumber Co. have 
been taken over by a new company organized under 
the name of the Superior Lumber Co. The ofticers 
of the new company are H. A. Davidson, president; 
H. S. Irons, vice president and B. Larrabure, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa 
Manufacturing Co. has sold out to the Consolidated 
Construction & Manufacturing Co. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Machinery is being placed 
in a new barrel factory which has been established 
here under the management of Walter Allen. Those 
interested in the new enterprise are William 'T. 
Hanley, Edwin A. Seymour and R. E. Jones. 

ARKANSAS. Eudora—The Ward Lumber Co. is 
a new concern here. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Walker Lumber & 
Timber Co. has organized for a wholesale southern 
pine and hardwood business. 

LOUISIANA. Barham—A sawmill of 200,000 feet 
daily capacity has just been put into operation by 
thi Powell Lumber Co. The mill represents an out- 
lay of half a million dollars and a tram line of about 
ten miles length will insure a steady flow of logs to 
the saws. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Abbott & Wagner have 
begun a wholesale lumber business, 

MINNESOTA. Eden Valley—J. P. Ley will open 
a lumber business August 1. 

MISSISSIPPI. De KaJb—The Stallworth Lumber 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of southern pine 
has opened for business here. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — The Kearns-Quinn 
Lumber Co., exporter and wholesaler of hardwood, 
has begun business. 

TEXAS. Strawn—The Consumers’ Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—The Nellwood Lumber Co. 
was recently organized. 

WISCONSIN. Viola—L. M. Roseland, of Viroqua, 
has opened a branch yard here. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—Berry Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Ensign Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Jacksonville—Clifford & Keay Lumber Corpora- 
tions, chartered; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Delco Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Chicago—International Parlor Furniture Co., in- 
corporated. y 

Chicago—Star Wood Turning Co., incorporated. 

Peoria—Central West Material Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; stone, lumber and clay products. 

1OWA. Cedar Rapids—Keve Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

KANSAS. Halstead—Home Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Smith Cooperage Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Louisville—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., in- 
corporated the Kentucky division, with a capital of 
$500,000, and a debt limit of $2,000. T. M. Brown, J. 
G. Brown and Preston Jones are the incorporators. 
The company has been in operation since 1904, but 
up to this time has handled its Kentucky operations 
asafirm. It holds large interests in the South under 
separate companies. : 

Shreveport—J. L. Mullen Saw Mill Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—De Luxe Furniture 
Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Holden—Johnson County Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Victory Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Mitchell Flooring Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000. 


New York—Allied Veneer Panel corporation, 
chartered; capital, $10,000; to manufacture veneer 
panels. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—Swain Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

OHIO Columbus—Columbus Show Case Co., in- 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wheatland—A. W. Phillips 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Mount Pleasant—E. O. Hall 
Boat Yard Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bloomfield—F aucett Vanmeter 
Chair Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Dallas—City Planing Mill, incorporated; 
capital, $75,000. 

Mart—Littlepage Furniture Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $15,000. 

Strawn—Consumers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Foss River Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $18,000. 

WEST VIRGNIA. Elm Grove—Elm Grove Build- 
ing Material Co., incorporated; to handle lumber and 
building supplies. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—W. E. Bruner & 
Sons, Cotton Plant, Ark., will erect a building, 80 
by 80, boiler room, etc., and install machinery. 


FLORIDA. Avon Park—The Mutual Crate Co. is 
erecting buildings and has ordered machinery. 

Kimbrough—The Liberty Lumber Co. will build 
an additional planing mill. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Within a short time the 
Evansville Sash & Door Co. will start the erection 
of a new warehouse, according to the announcement 
of E. S. O'Hara, the local manager. 

Evansville—The Schelosky Table Co. will build an 
addition this summer. 


KENTUCKY. Smithfield—The Clay Chemical & 
Lumber Co., recently organized, will build a lumber 
and chemical plant. 


LOUISIANA. St. Landry Parish—W. E. Caldwell 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is reported to be planning to 
build a sawmill in this parish to cut timber for its 
Louisville tank, tower and tub factory. 

Oneida—The Louisville Cooperage Co., Louisville, 
will install stave mills. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co. will erect a warehouse, costing $6,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Pass Christian—The Gulf Coast 
Iumber & Manufacturing Co. will erect a saw and 
planing mill and box factory. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. Ela—The Champion Fiber 
Co., Canton, N. C., plans to build sawmills here; 
will construct railway from Ela to Big Smoky 
Mountain in Sevier county, Tennessee. 

Fayetteville—Construction work is under way on 
wood working plant of the Jackson Lumber Co. 

ere. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Parker—The Big Sioux Lum- 
ber Co, is erecting lumber sheds. 


TEXAS. Orange—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. has started work on the new sawmill near De 
Quincy, La, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — The Empire 
Furniture Co. is erecting an addition. 

Williamson—The Williamson Lumber Co., recently 
organized, is building a sawmill and installing yards. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Albany—The planing mill of the Dun- 
ham Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently, the 
loss being small. 


IDAHO. Kellogg—The sawmill of the Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan Mining Co. was destroyed by fire with a 
large number of saw logs. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rhodes—The plant of J. M. Griffin 
was partly destroyed by fire on June 25, the sawmill 
being completely destroyed. The loss is [ant cov- 
ered by insurance, and the mill will be rebuilt. 

MONTANA. Polson — The Mattison-Haggerty 
sawmill near here was destroyed by fire. The mill 
eer capacity of 22,000 feet a day, and will be re- 

uilt. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Milford—Fire caused con- 
siderable damage in the sawmill plant of the White 
Mountain Freezer Co., at Jones Crossing. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—A small fire in the yard of 
Hurd Bros. damaged the plant to the extent of about 
$100, and is said to have originated in the sawdust 
pile by spontaneous combustion. 

OKLAHOMA. Quapaw—The Missouri Lumber 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

VERMONT. Braintree—Fire destroyed the nov- 
elty factory of Frank Batchelder at West Brain- 
tree. A large quantity of lumber was burned. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Fire, caused by sparks from 
a locomotive, destroyed 250,000 feet of rough lum- 
ber belonging to Shepard & Morse, the loss being 
estimated at $15,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 28.—John H. Menge, of 
New Orleans, and V. Zunich, of St. Tammany Parish, 
La., were appointed receivers for the Gulf Shipbuilding 
Co., of Madisonville, La., and have been instructed 
by the court to carry on the work of the company 
which has been adjudicated a bankrupt. Albert H. 
Clement, president and chief investor in the company, 
declared that it was solvent, but that it had been at 
work on the building of barges for the Government 
when the United States canceled part of the order. 
Compensation for the work done was, Mr. Clement 
said, hung up at Washington, but the sums due are 
large enough to pay all debts. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1.—The Indiana Saw Mills 
Co., Indianapolis, has gone into the hands of a re- 
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ceiver, and George B. Young, of Indianapolis has been 
appointed to this position. The company is composed 
of about 122 stockholders, among them being many 
prominent farmers of Marion, Boone, Hendricks and 
Clinton counties. The receiver recently went over 
the fine timber tract held by the company in Mis- 
sissippi and it is believed that in time the entire in- 
debtedness of the company will be paid in full, and 
that the stockholders’ investment will be preserved. 
There will also remain agricultural land of value 
worth consideration, it is said. Mr. Young, the re- 
ceiver, is experienced in southern timber, sawmilling 
and general lumber business, and will have associated 
with him Harry W. Berkshire, also experienced in 
sawmilling operations in the South. 





BuFrra.o, N. Y., July 1.—Luther W. Tarbox, a lum- 
berman of this city, was awarded a verdict of $17,200 
against Richard Thompson, sr., and Richard Thomp- 
son, jr., by a jury in the Supreme Court. The suit 
was brought to recover damages for the death of Mrs. 
Mary Tarbox, wife of the plaintiff, who was killed 


while riding in an automobile, when the car was 
struck by one driven by the younger Thompson. The 
verdict is said to be the largest of any case of the 


kind in this city. 


Hotel Benson 
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Portland, Ore. 
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more handsomely 
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Baggage Transferred Free, 400 
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Hudson Tubes. aS 

A SPECIALTY 





155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurante Are 
Well Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 




















The Famous Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 














TIMBERLAND SALES 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 28.—The Bay Creek Lum- 
ber Co., of Purvis, Miss., has sold its pine timber hold- 
ings to the estimated amount of fifty million feet. 
The consideration in the transaction was approxi- 
mately $400,000 and the purchaser was W. BS. F. 
Tatum, of Hattiesburg, Miss. 





EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—Stafford Phillips, of 
Madisonville, Ky., has sold to Paul C. Uzzle, of White 
Plains, Ky., the timber rights on 965 acres of land 
near White Plains, the consideration being $21,000. 
The tract lies on Drake Creek and is said to be one 
of the finest tracts of timber land to be found in 
western Kentucky. There are many large white oak 
trees to be found on the tract and some poplar and 
hickory as well as other timber. All of the timber 


of one foot or over was sold and it is provided that 
the timber must all be cut in four years. Mr. Uzzle 
will start a sawmill on the tract at once, 





New OrLEANS, La., June 30.—One of the largest 
deals in cut-over pine lands ever carried thru in the 
South was completed Friday, June 27, when the Cotton 
States Lumber Co., of Meehan Junction, Miss., havy- 
ing completed its cut, sold 26,000 acres of land to 
J. F. Craig, formerly of Illinois, but now a cotton 
planter and capitalist of Indianola, Miss. The sale 
included the town site of Meehan Junction. The price 
paid has not been made known but is said to have gone 
high into the sixth figure. The Cotton States Lumber 
Co., owned by eastern interests, has been in operation 
for fifteen years. The transaction puts an end to the 
district as a milling center at least until there is a 
regrowth of the young timber. The purchaser will 
transform the property into a sheep and goat range. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS — 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


Demand continues to rule strong locally. The chief 
trouble with distributers is to find the mills that have 
the stocks wanted. Prices rule strong on everything, 
with a tendency to advance, tho some quotations 
are so high that it seems as if they could not 
stand to be shoved up many notches further. Chi- 
cago witnessed some building strike troubles this 
week, but most of the strikers went back to work 
following agreements with the builders, notably 
the bricklayers and the hodcarriers, the latter 
securing a 70 cents an hour wage. Bricklayers 
agreed to accept a dollar an hour wage in Chi- 
cago, or the builders agreed to pay that wage, 
which ever way one prefers to have it. These ad- 
vances in wages affect the cost of building in a 
large measure and what effect they will have on 
building in prospect can not now be foretold. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 28 














Lumber Shingles 
EE ee ere ee 47,264,000 6,567,000 
| are ae aera are 52,544,000 6,280,000 
IIT cis esi cn tesiaian a 287,000 
DIBGPORMG .0.00-0:00% | re rere 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 28 
Lumber Shingles 
BED. sie. cinerea warwlornesiete 841,311,000 119,518,000 
BE 6406. isos Se Rene 1,268,354,000 156,327,000 
DOCPOABE ae 6:0 vicives 427,043,000 36,809,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 28 
Lumber Shingles 
| ee eet ee ar 19,317,000 6,469,000 
EE Re Viniw wie saw Wee 26,314,000 2,558,000 
ee ee eee ne 3,911,000 
Decrease ......2.0- Geers ss ecesceses 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 28 
Lumber Shingles 
De tuséeca Geaeeee wn 342,679,000 85,507,000 
DOOD 646 asain 615,070,000 97,776,000 
Te eee 272,391,000 12,269,000 
Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended July 1 were as follows: 





CLass— No. Value 
EE eee ne ee ee 3 2,100 
1,000 and under $ 5,000....... 44 144,500 
5,000 and under ) 17 111,900 
10,000 and under 25,000....... 17 246,100 
25,000 and under 50,000....... 2 60,000 
50,000 and under 100,000....... 7 495,000 
200/800 BOA OVOP. oc ccccsvecccese 3 ~=1,870,000 
MMI JcGus wois a sae sky sean ios 93 $2,429,600 
Average valuation for week........ aoa 26,125 
Totals for — See 123 =. 2,530,000 
Average valuation for previous week ... 20,569 
Totals corresponding week, 1918... 65 687,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 1, 1919....... 023 35,377,625 
Totals corresponding period, 1918..1,206 18,915,520 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 2.—Business is as active as the mills 
are able to take care of satisfactorily. Distributers 
expect that demand will keep up well for several 
weeks at least. The mills are working on a new list 
which will likely reach the local trade in a few days. 
Northern pine shows a tendency toward further 
advances. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 30.—Mills are shipping 
and selling their product as fast as they care to 
dispose of it, and if the present conditions continue 
a shortage is sure to develop by fall. Buyers find- 
ing difficulty in supplying their wants in other 
directions are crowding into the northern pine 
market, and much stock has had to be shipped prac- 
tically green from the saw. Dimension is scarce 
and some dealers are limiting the amount of it that 
they will sell with an order. Prices are strong and 
the revised quotations are being strictly adhered to, 
with a prospect that other increases may come be- 
fore long. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—There is a good in- 
quiry for all grades and yards show more inclina- 
tion to buy at advancing prices. Building is more 


active, factory demand is good, and with deliveries 
coming along nicely from Tonawanda and Buffalo 
trade is reported in good shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The white pine trade has 
been increasing in the last few weeks and whole- 
salers have advanced their prices, particularly on 
the intermediate and better grades. They say that 
stocks will be well cleaned up before the end of the 
navigation season and that not much new lumber is 
being brought in. The lower grades are moving 
rather slowly and stocks are of fair size. Building 
business is on the increase and a busy summer is 
expected. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 30.—Lake receipts 
are coming forward spasmodically and in insufficient 
quantities to make much of a showing toward 
repkenishing yard supplies. Stocks in wholesalers’ 
hands are going more rapidly than at any other time 
this season and dealers report a healthy growth in 
the demand for orders to be filled at the earliest 
possible time. An advance of $2 is reported on the 
common grades, with the better items showing an 
increasing firmness in quotations. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—Base dimension has ad- 
vanced to $50; 9-inch sells at $51; 10-inch at $52; and 
12-inch at $54. Dimension sales in the city are 
rather poor, due largely to the carpenters’ strike, but 
are much better in other parts of New England be- 
cause of the growing building activity. There have 
been some advances in random and the market is 
fairly active here, especially for scantling, and cur- 
rent prices are: 2x3, 2x4, $40 to $42; 2x6, 2x7, $40; 
2x8, $45; 2x10, $46 to $47; 2x12, $48 to $49. The board 
market shows improvement. Covering boards, sell- 
ing better than matched, 5-inch and up, 8-feet and 
up, are quoted at $40 for dry stock; clipped and 
matched at $44 to $45. Furring, 2-inch, scarce and 
in better demand, has advanced to $42. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—Demand is broadening 
and prices show much strength. Stocks at mill 
points are not heavy, local buyers are more desir- 
ous of getting into the market and prospects are 
good. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 2.—Tho the pole demand is gradually 
becoming better the post market is likely to lag 
some until August. The reason for that is that 
the farmers are too busy to do any post placing, so 
the retailers have not been called upon yet to renew 
stocks. White cedar shingles remain strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., June 30.—Country yards are 
active purchasers of posts for the midsummer trade, 
which is better than it has been in several years, 
and the volume of business is heavy for the amount 
of stock in sight. In territory where freight rates 
run into a big item there is an increased use of 
smaller sizes, which helps to balance the market. 
Pole demand from the smaller telephone companies 
is good, but the large wire concerns are still out of 


the market. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 2.—Every week is revealed a new 
story about fancy prices for some hardwoods, and if 
oak and birch were to be considered from a price 
viewpoint they would become fancy hardwoods at 
once. Prices undreamed of a few months ago are 
paid now and just when the trade thinks the peak 
has been reached the quotations go up a notch 
further. The trade seems divided on the price 
situation, many thinking that for the good of the 
entire trade prices have advanced far enough, while 
others think that those that have the hardwoods 
wanted are entitled to any price, no matter how 
high it may be or out of line with former lumber 
prices. The demand is for almost every kind of 
hardwood, tho oak and birch in the better and thick 
grades lead. Stocks everywhere appear to be short 
and in the South the mills still send word that log- 
ging conditions do not improve much. There is 
hardly a hardwood lumberman but who believes 
that the present good market will continue thru the 
summer. 





Minneapolis, Minn., June 30.—Factory demand for 
upper grades of stock is strong and has resulted in 
advances in prices. Other stock is strong in price 


but has, not shown a corresponding price advance. 
Birch {| selling freely and seems to be more in 
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demand because of the high prices and scarcity of 
good oak stock. [Iasswood is more nearly normal 
and in the lower grades trade is a little slow. Con- 
siderable hardwood is going out to retail yards in 
mixed car orders. 








‘ St. Louls, Mo., June 30.—The lower grades of 
hardwoods are beginning to look up considerably. 
Within the last week there has been an increasing 
demand for such items as No. 2 gum and No. 8 4/4 
oak. Quartered oak in the upper grades continues 
to advance, sales being made today at from 20 to 
85 percent higher than those prevailing last week. 


There is an increasing demand for all woods from ¥' 
yards, and furniture men are eager to buy. hike, 
Alexandria, La., June 28.—Buyers are taking all P 

»/ 





the dry stock available and at prices never before 
heard of in the hardwood field, the result of unprece- 
dented demand and low production because of the 
incessant rains. Even at present prices it is impos- 
sible for the hardwood men to make a fair profit, as 
they are able to keep the mills running only a few 
days a week. Export demand is in full swing, but 


\on \ ~ 
y, : ‘ . x 
: ‘ i ‘} 
altho there is more space offering it is nothing like | Mike, 
sufficient. Ney a U a ( & 
S —_—-. yy Vy 
O ooh 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—All hardwoods are selling 








better as all lines of business using them are buying ® Ye 

now, even the chairmakers being actively interested, Wise 
S while interior finish demand shows an improvement. = 
fs Export business is growing week by week. The DIS 
n market is very firm. Gum is in some demand for iol 
it export and is advancing. One big dealer this week \ 


e quoted quartered oak at $165. Current prices are: 


is Oak, quartered, $160 to $165; plain, $100 to $105; \a eae 
ig birch, sap, $70 to $75; red, $80 to $85; basswood, $77 QF S Vy 
is’ to $80; maple, $70 to $75. Quotations on birch show AC ~<a 
is wide variation. % 2 as 


Baltimore, Md., June 30.—The upward movement 











ts of hardwood prices does not appear to have halted i fis R 
nt and many of the largest producers have withdrawn Som) 
rd their lists. There is every prospect that the inquiry : iN 
‘s’ will keep up for an indefinite period. Only moderate 
ne amounts of dry stock can be had. The foreign set 
in movement is absorbing large quantities and there SC eeteanamiane) \y 
st are indications that with more tonnage the ship- an 
he ments will increase. Stocks at Atlantic ports will ‘ Ys 
an soon be cleaned up and this may halt the movement, ABS 
for at the present rate of manufacturing the pro- ed 
ducers can not supply both foreign and domestic AI0n.S 
markets. oe " 
\d- . New York, N. Y., July 1.—Demand holds well and 1 i 
nd is good as it ought to be considering the supplies ur Hand Book on Arkansas Soft ie, 
ure available at mill points. Consuming points buy *. 
put freely and a good class of business comes from small Pine is e ust off t t SEZ 
pe- buyers like wagon factories, repair shops etc. Mill h I ~ = 
ive work trade is better and wholesalers find sufficient J e press. con v: 2 
_ is business under way to take whatever stock is ready ° ° B 92 
ur for immediate shipment. tains concise facts about the wood i 
sen Buffalo, N. Y., July 1—The hardwood trade is i a es Y 
7s good at all the yards. Some are making shipments d h \y 
all for export, after doing little in that line for several aS to origin an C aracteristics. 
and years. Plenty of lumber is wanted abroad and it is ‘ ‘ a \ 
and easier to get the boats needed to carry it. In the A d ] d ibe of 
ies domestic trade the largest sales are in plain oak, Iso gra ing ru es +] improve SAIN 
which has recently had an unusual advance in price. hs - : 
‘ing Furniture factories are all busy, unless held up by d d d d yo 
ing Se psaysel ni standard moulding esigns gra- My 
sir- > / 
P Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—The market is more than h > l d 1; j 
are , , sayy 
P ever in the hands of those with lumber to sell, and p ical yY presente as well as actu- Bo 
they can get any reasonable price they choose to jh S&S 
ask. There is demand for. practically everything be . ; ¢ a 
from crating stocks to construction timbers. Prices ary and painting directions. aN ay 
ally are very strong and do not seem yet to have reached " 
lag the top; white oak, figured gum, ash, poplar and 
that hickory lead in activity. Stocks are decreasing ‘Ss 
-, SO under the heavy demand, which is beyond the =. Y 
new capacity of the mills to meet in the present condition Ya 
of the labor market and the hindrances to logging ’ . pare. 
due to adverse weather. If y ou ha vent recet ved a copy, 2 
. => 
vg HEMLOCK write the Bureau NOW. DNS 
, ¥ 
i Chicago, July 2.—Hemlock is enjoying a good N 
ates business at prices $2 stronger than a while ago, and 
1 of it looks as if the demand will keep up thruout the ‘ 
t. summer months. Hemlock is so short that even ° . P ~) 
one some of the retailers in Wisconsin are not able to Alll stock bearing the Arkansas Soft Pine Trade Mark is ae 
ogee get the lumber they want. manufactured and sold exclusively by the following:— ?. 
New York, N. Y., July 1.—Stocks are scarce and . a iS 
wholesalers find some difficulty in getting their re- Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co. Millville, Ark. Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. IN 
quirements filled by mills whose stocks have become Gates Lumber Co........Wilmar, Ark. sressecesessecseseeees Malvern, Ark. Saar \ 
new much depleted. The inquiry is well distributed and Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co.Prescott, Ark. Arkansas Lumber Co....Warren, Ark. mh 
nd if with better building in suburban sections the out- Southern Lumber Co.....Warren, Ark. Cotton Belt Lumber Co..Bearden, Ark. 
— look is good. Stout Lumber Co Thornton, Ark a —— oN — mee 
is a ——— 2 » en ih ° " agle Lumber Co.....Magle Mills, Ark. s 
o are Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The mills have only small hada ~-quamieaisemenentic. ~~ Edgar Lumber Co.......Wessoa, Ark. . a 
peak stocks of hemlock on hand and the wholesale yards o eecccsccscsccosesess Malvern, Ark. Fordyce Lumber Co.....Fordyce, Ark. ve 
notch are getting much depleted. As a consequence prices Mety 
price are holding strong and seem likely to continue so. C . , ~a 
f the The amount of hemlock coming by lake is much omposing the ijn“ 
while below the normal and rail receipts are also small. 207 
— Retailers are getting more orders and have a little F : 7 e < y\ 
- how more confidence in the market. A k S ft P B | 
umber ee l ] l ] 
nd of North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 30.—Some whole- Yr ansas O Ine rea 
thick salers have been able to replenish their badly broken 
short = supplies during the last week with lake re- 
t log- ceipts. As the greater part of the receipts has i 
ere is already been sold on orders placed before the Little Rock, Ar kansas 
lieves arrival of the stock dealers are not going to have 
ru the much leeway to meet the additional calls for stock. 

Demand increases with the advance of the season 

and the decrease in supplies and dealers are secur- 
nd for ing advancing prices for the asking. PAX W oA) A 
ited in sdiahaneatdaemaiimenie > Si ? SN = eA Wa 
. price Boston, Mass., July 2.—Hemlock boards and eee RS Se ae) SP |: 4 
vance. dimension are in better demand and the market neat 5 
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rLumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience 


We make a specialty of Marking Cray- 
ons for the lumber industry. There’sa 
crayon especially suited to your every 
need —for green, wet, frosty and dry 
lumber. Each one is absolutely water- 


\ proof and will not brush off. 








“LUMBER CRAYON | 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and 

yard. Made all colors; hard, medium, 

soft. They are stronger, will last longer 

and are cheaper and better. Let us 

prove it by sending you /ree samples. 
Write today 


‘i American Crayon Co. 





Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 











For Handling Big Logs 


EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 
are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smailer logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
se greater stress upon the line than big 
ogs when moving freely. 
The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 


ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘‘live’” and dependable rope. 


















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

New York, Chicago, 


Denver, 


Salt Lake City 























Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « «+ $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two posoene Per day 
Room with detached path . . « + $3, 93.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room « $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 
Two connecting roome 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, to +4 


3 persons to 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


1a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
Os ee ee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (07) Capacity 3500 Axes drools 





shows some firmness. Eastern clipped boards, 10- 
to 16-foot, can not now be had for less than $40. 
Advances are expected. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Manufacturers are con- 
sidering a further advance of quotations because of 
the scarcity of stocks, the utter impossibility of 
bringing them any way close to the volume of 
orders, and to the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
producing sections. Construction materials are more 
active and the inquiries from contracting builders 
and other consumers indicate a lively market all 


summer. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 2.—A good market continues for 
poplar and prices, which are strong, have a tendency 
to go higher. Mill stocks are short. 


Baltimore, Md., June 30.—Altho large quantities of 
poplar has been exported, the demand is by no 
means satisfied and quotations tend to advance. 
Stocks of logs are very low and there is no oppor- 
tunity to accumulate reserves. Practically the 
whole list is active and dry stocks that can be 
shipped at once are almost exhausted, with every 
prospect of a serious shortage. Assortments in local 
yards have been considerably reduced and efforts 
to increase holdings do not meet with much success. 

Boston, Mass., July 2.—Poplar is in good demand 
for both domestic and foreign trade. The market is 
firm, inch going at $105 to $107. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 2.—The market is active 
and strong, ruling quotations being at a higher level 
than ever before known and dry stocks scarcer than 
at any time in the last ten years. Conditions at the 
camps in the poplar districts of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia are not favorable for anything like 
normal output and consequently the proportion of 
lumber going on sticks is abnormally low. The 
movement of furniture and vehicle grades is heavy 
and takes care of all the high grade lumber. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 2.—Local distributers still have 
trouble in placing their orders with west Coast 
mills or wholesalers, as conditions out there from 
a producing viewpoint have not changed much from 
last week. In the local market most items sell 
at Discount Sheet 6, while a few bring a premium. 
Western wholesalers give daily warnings to distrib- 
uters as to what they may book safely and what 
they may not book. Reports from the West indicate 
that labor troubles were expected this week and 
that many mills will also be down from this time on, 
for a period from a week to three weeks, for repairs. 
Lumberjacks and mill workers are asking increases 
in pay. <A car shortage is expected shortly in 
Oregon and Washington and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association has sent out a warning on the 
situation. So much lumber shipped out and so few 
cars coming in to be loaded create the shortage. 
Many cars have also been transferred from that 
territory to the grain belts for grain movement. The 
mills north of Seattle especially are feeling the 
shortage. ‘There will be no cheap lumber this year” 
is the consensus of most west Coast lumbermen, 
according to reports reaching Chicago. 


Portland, Ore., June 28.—Shortage of material is 
the only trouble that really confronts the lumber 
dealers. The demand for all lines in fir is heavy 
except perhaps in cutting. However, the volume in 
this line, too, is improving. Red cedar shingles are 
firm at $4.25 f. o. b. at the mill, the highest price 
attained for a long time, but there is no likelihood of 
decrease because red cedar logs are scarce and com- 
mand as high as $25, whereas when stars were sell- 
ing at $2.50 cedar logs were marketed at from $10 to 
$12. Spruce and western pine markets are steady 
and quotations firm, with a good volume of business 
in both woods. 





Seattle, Wash., June 28.—With the exception of 
No. 2 boards and No. 2 dimension, all items on the 
fir list are commanding a premium over Discount 
Sheet No. 6. All grades of flooring are strong. 
Stocks are more badly broken than ever. The weak- 
ness in No. 2 boards and dimension is due largely 
to a speculative element and the necessity of 
sloughing off cars in transit. It is expected to dis- 
appear as soon as cars accumulated at Minnesota 
Transfer have been absorbed by the trade. All the 
mills are preparing for the July shutdown. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—The demand for fir con- 
tinues large, but stock is very hard to get and ship- 
ments are becoming slower. Timbers have become 
considerably scarcer and prices have moved up. 
Flooring is scarce in all grades and 2x4 is also diffi- 
cult to find in quantities. Prices are strictly on 
Discount No. 6 and firm. The situation has been 
relieved somewhat by the fact that the mills which 
have been out for some time are coming back into 
the market ready to take on considerable new busi- 
ness. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The demand for fir is ac- 
tive, but it seems about as scarce as most other 
woods. The mills report that they have many 
orders on hand and some are declining to make 
quotations at all. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained by such mills as are able to make quotations. 
Very few transit cars are reported and stocks in the 
East are much below the normal amount. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 2.—The situation has not changed 
with western pines, so far as the local market is 


concerned. The mills have little to offer and prices 
are strong 





Spokane, Wash., June 28.—Practically no change 
is reported in the western pines situation. “Firm 
and strong, with plenty of orders,’ is the report 
from all sides. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Demand for western 
pines continues strong, but desirable stock is very 
difficult to obtain. Some mills have too many orders 
on hand and others have only badly broken stocks, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—Business has started up in 
good shape in the California pines. -Orders are be- 
ginning to come in by mail after a long period of 
quiet. Local stocks are fairly good, tho the demands 
upon them are being much increased. The mills 
are crowded with orders and evidently nervous over 
the prospect that they may not get enough money 
for their lumber. Building demands are much larger 
than a month ago. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 2.—Redwood continues to enjoy a 
good market which is well distributed with con- 
sumers, tho yards and factories are taking most of 
the lumber offered. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., June 28.—Redwood manu- 
facturers have more business than they can take 
care of and they are turning down many orders. It 
is difficult to increase production and labor is grow- 
ing scarce. The California yard demand for lumber 
is big. There is a continued eastern demand for 
every item of lumber the mills can supply. Good 
eastern shipments are being made. There is much 
inquiry for lumber and redwood ties for export. 
The demand for redwood shingles is far in excess 
of the supply. No. 1 shingles are about $5 delivered 
San Francisco. California prices on domestic red- 
wood have just advanced $2 on List No. 7. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—The condition of red- 
wood stocks limits the business placed. The demand 
is heavy, but broken stocks make it difficult to place 
orders for quantities or assortments wanted. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., June 30.—The following prices have 
been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $48.50 
to $51; No. 2, $45 to $47; No. 3, $41 to $43; 4/4 edge 
box, $32 to $35; 4/4 edge culls, $29.50 to $32; 4/4 edge 
red heart, $28.50 to $30; 4/4 cull red heart, $22 to $23. 
Six-inch box rough, $34 to $34.50. No. 1, 8-inch, $51 
to $53; No. 2, $50 to $51; No. 3, $43.50 to $45.50; box, 
$35 to $36; culls, $30 to $32; red heart, $30.50 to $31.50. 
No. 1, 10-inch, $53.50 to $54.50; No. 2, $51.25 to $53.50; 
No. 3, $44.50 to $46.50; box, $36 to $37; culls, $31 to 
$33; red heart, $30.50 to $31.50. No. 1, 12-inch, $55.50 
to $57.50; No. 2, $53.50 to $55.50; No. 3, $46 to $48; box, 
$37 to $38; culls, $31.50 to $33.50; red heart, $31 to $33. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $52 to $55; No. 2, $51 to $53; No. 3, 
$42 to $44; box, $32.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $53 to $56; No. 
2, $52 to $54; No. 3, $43 to $45; box, $33 to $34; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $55 to $59; No. 2, $53 to $55; No. 3, $44 to 
$46. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $36 to $37; box bark 
strips, $23.75 to $25.75. No. 1, 6-inch dressed four 
sides, $55; No. 2, $52.50; No. 1, 8-inch, $56; No. 2, 
$53.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $56.50; No. 2, $54; No. 1, 12- 
inch, $58 to $59; No. 2, $67 to $58. No. 1, 38x2%- and 
3-inch rift flooring, $63 to $64; No. 2, $60 to $61. No. 
1, 38-inch flooring, $50.50 to $52.20; No. 2, $49.50 to 
$51.50; No. 3, $43 to $46; No. 4, $34 to $36; No. 1, 
%%-inch ceiling, $32 to $33.50; No. 2, $30 to $31; No. 3, 
$28.50 to $30; No. 4, $23 to $24; No. 1, %-inch ceiling, 
$34.25 to $36.50; No. 2, $31.50 to $33.50; No. 3, $29.50 
to $31; No. 4, $25.50 to $26; No. 1, }$-inch partition, 
$51.50 to $53.50; No. 2, $50.50 to $52.50; No. 3, $44 to 
$47; No. 4, $35 to $37; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip parti- 
tion, $42.50 to $45. Six-inch roofers, $34.75 to $36; 
8-inch, $35.50 to $37; 10-inch, $36.50 to $38; 12-inch, 
$37.50 to $39; 2-inch factory flooring, $36.75 to $38.50. 
No. 1 pine lath, $6; North Carolina pine sizes, $30 
to $35. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—The demand is better 
all thru the list. Box lumber is more active and 
mill supplies are being reduced to a low basis. The 
forced curtailment of production results in a strong 
price situation and it is becoming more a question 
of getting orders filled than complaining of the 
higher prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The supplies of shortleaf 
pine are not adequate for the needs of the market, 
these being on the increase. Wholesalers find it al- 
most impossible to carry on business, since they get 
the same story from all the mills—not much stock 
on hand and many grades oversold. No weakening 
of prices seems likely to occur for some time, as 
everything that is received is readily disposed of. 





Baltimore, Md., June 30.—Dealers in North Caro- 
lina pine are now able to find buyers readily enough, 
but have difficulty in getting lumber. Mills are over- 
sold and many have withdrawn price lists, being 
unable to keep up with demand. Demand from 
builders is becoming very brisk and it is often a 
question of getting material rather than of cost. 
Box makers are more or less holding back but some 
are disposed to stock up. Holdings here are being 
steadily reduced. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—There is a better demand 
for North Carolina pine, but it is hampered by 
broken mill stocks. There is no doubt that the 
market is firm. Rough edge is in better demand and 
4/4 under 12-foot has advanced to $55. Roofers are 
now quoted: 6-inch, $40; 8-inch, $41. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—Cypress stocks are 
depleted to the vanishing point on many grades. 
Mills are doing their best to produce enough to meet 
the demand and are busy stacking lumber in their 
yards. This new stock will not be deliverable for 
several months, however. 


Chicago, July 2,.—Demand keeps up actively with 
local distributers, who find tank stock leading the 
list. The greenhouse interests are taking most of 
the tank. Washing machine manufacturers have 
also been ready buyers, while there has been good 
buying by yards. Three-inch, 18-foot tank is quoted 
at $114.50; 3-inch 14- and 16-foot at $110.50; 2-inch 
tank at $85.50 and 144-inch tank at $79. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 30.—The cypress market con- 
tinues very firm, with prices unchanged. Stocks 
are still badly broken and it is increasingly difficult 
to place orders for mixed cars, which are mostly 
desired. The demand is better both for finish and 
factory stock. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Cypress stock in almost 
every item is scarcer and a good many mills are 
oversold, while others limit orders accepted to regu- 
lar customers and refuse even them all the stock 
they want. Prices are firm. 


Alexandria, La., June 28.—There is too much 
water in producing sections even for cypress opera- 
tors and they find it impossible to keep production 
up to anything like normal. Demand is away ahead 
of production and prices are practically disregarded 
when shipment can be made. Dry stocks are broken 
and depleted and mills are considering refusing 
further orders until they can replenish their stocks. 
Labor supply is still below normal and there has 
been some complaint about shortage of rail equip- 
ment. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—While the demand is 
not large it is active enough to take care easily of 
stock available for prompt shipment. Wholesalers 
find their customers willing to place their orders in 
quantities not so mixed as heretofore, but on the 
other hand also find their mill connections well 
ahead in proportion to their output. Prices are well 
ahead from top to bottom. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The cypress demand shows 
improvement over a short time ago and it is not 
difficult to get enough orders to make a fair total. 
Wholesalers are not making much effort to sell, as 
they are not able to find stocks readily. 


Baltimore, Md., June 30.—Altho the cypress move- 
ment is of only moderate proportions it is on the 
increase and promises to be limited only by the 
quantities available. Producers find ready takers in 
other sections so that stocks are being gradually 
reduced and it looks very much as if there would be 
a decided shortage. Local yards have not been very 
successful in attempts to increase their holdings, the 
mills reporting that their stocks are small or that 
they are oversold, Cypress is very strong, with an 
upward tendency, tho there is not the scramble for 
this wood that has been noted for some others. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—The call for cypress from 
both manufacturing consumers and retailers is very 
good but business poor because of the difficulty in 
securing good deliveries or in placing orders. Cur- 
rent prices are: ists and 2nds, 4/4, $70 to $78; 5/4, 
6/4, $77 to $82; 8/4, $85.75 to $88.75; 3-inch, $110 to 
$120; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $51.50 to $54; 5/4, 6/4, $58 to 
$62; 8/4, $62.75 to $64.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—Stocks grow scarcer and 
prices higher. Demand is beyond the ability of mills 
to fill promptly and the number of orders declined 
has increased, while many purchasers are satisfied 
to have them accepted conditioned on ability to 
ship. The country trade is looking up since the 
crops are assured and silo and barn stock are more 


active. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 2.—Southern pine in the local ‘mar- 
ket witnessed some further advances this week, the 
better grades of flooring going up $2, B&Better 
finish taking the same advance, while some items 
of No. 1 common boards advanced a dollar. The 
market is still marked with a better demand than 
mills can take care of, and distributers find trouble 
in locating mills that have the lumber. It looks 
more and more as if the demand will continue as it 
is thruout the summer. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 30.—A runaway market in 
southern pine still prevails. The demand is steadily 
increasing, and with production curtailed and stocks 
growing scarcer it is with increasing difficulty that 
orders are being placed at the mills. Many retail 
yards are without necessary stocks. More mills are 
withdrawing from the market. Well loaded transit 
cars are being readily disposed of at top prices. 
The greatest demand is for B&Better flooring, drop 
siding and rough finish. Dimension is also strong, 
No. 1 being in better demand than No. 2. Locally 
there is a fairly good demand, and distributing 
yards are doing a good business in shipments to 
St. Louis trade territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Scarcity of stock has 
caused some decrease in the volume of business 
Placed recently, tho demand continues unabated. 
Many mills are refusing business, trying to catch 
up with the orders already on hand, and this makes 
it more difficult for buyers to locate the stock they 
want. Ceiling and 2x4 have become scarcer and 


there is no improvement in the supply of boards and 
flooring, 


Alexandria, La., June 28.—Due to the condition of 
the woods as a result of incessant rains several of 
the largest mills have been forced to close down, as 
they were unable to get logs. Buyers are having 
considerable difficulty in placing orders because of 
broken and very limited stocks and these stocks are 
becoming further depleted each week. Labor supply 
is below normal. There is every indication of greater 
strength in both demand and prices. 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—Owing to the upward 
tendency of the market, producers of southern pine 
hesitate to part with their small stocks of high 
grades that are in shipping condition, but on the 
larger sizes the market has eased off considerably 
since the sudden bulge in the early days of the 
month. Quotations, in view of a prospective in- 
crease in demand, remain stiff as it is felt that the 
signing of the peace treaty will be followed by a 
broader domestic and foreign demand. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—Stocks are well taken 
and retailers are more willing to get into the market 
actively. Heretofore the yard trade in this section 
has not been as strong as reported from other sec- 
tions of the country, but salesmen find a better 
attitude and inclination by buyers to place their 
orders at the higher prices. Ship building trade is 
somewhat unsettled but a better inquiry is reported 
from railroad sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The scarcity of lumber 
prevents the wholesalers from doing as large a busi- 
ness as the demand would warrant. They are getting 
numerous inquiries and can easily dispose of any- 
thing they have to offer, but they consider them- 
selves lucky if they have any lumber at all to sell. 
The mills report a shortage, with most of them sold 
well ahead. Building is fairly active, tho not yet 
up to the proportions of two or three years ago. 


Baltimore, Md., June 30.—Local checks on demand 
for Georgia pine are without influence on the gen- 
eral market and inquiry from markets outside of 
Baltimore and in the producing sections is reported 
to be active. With the reduced production mil? 
stocks are very low. The quotations in this market 
move in accord with those in other markets. More 
work calling for the use of longleaf is being brought 
out here and it is likely that requirements will 
undergo such an expansion as to tax the ability of 
the mills to take care of the business offered. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—Retailers really want to 
buy southern pine finish, partition and flooring at 
market prices, but their stocks are so depleted and 
broken that mills can not promise early delivery, 
while some will not accept orders, so that as a 
result the market here is rather dull. Current quo- 
tations are: Partiton, %x3%, $61; flooring, A, $75.60; 
B, $70.25; C, $59.75; No. 2 common, quoted at $40, 
would sell well if deliveries were right. 



























The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. tr. 


Light four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks; 1,250 lbs., 
% ton and I ton. 


DIVISION No. 2. 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non-reversi- 
ble; 2 tons, 314 tons 
and 5 tons, Reversible. 


DIVISION No. 3. 


Trailmobile Semi- 
Trailers; 2 tons, 3 tons, 
5 tons and 7 tons. 


long distances. 











516-536 E. Fifth Street 


That means that efficient motor hauling of 
om lumber is possible only with a system that per- 
mits the load to be put on while the motive 
power is away with another load. 


Thousands of lumber yards find the Trailmo- 
_ bile the best of all solutions of the problem. 
Drawn by a passenger car it will do the work 
of a light truck and add only about 121 per cent 
to the cost of operating the passenger car. 


Quick, prompt deliveries are possible even over 


It is the least expensive of all systems and the 
one that provides the best service for customers. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Company 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


The cost is less than with teams, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S, Patent Office 


The Most Efficient Delivery System 


O WAY has yet been discovered of putting 

a load of lumber onto a vehicle rapidly— 

as coal and such things can be loaded. To 
load lumber takes time and lots of it. 
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Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 2.—It is growing steadily 
more difficult for distributers to secure lumber 
enough from the mills to supply the demand and 
prices are higher than ever and going up. Last 
week witnessed the most active market of the year 
to date and prices are higher. In flooring all grades 
are stronger, but B&Better is conspicuous for ad- 
vances of $1 up to $1.75. Different grades of ceiling 
are unchanged to $1 higher and everything in the 


market is active. B&Better partition ranges from 
$1.50 to $3 higher. Neither is dimension any excep- 
tion, the No. 1 grades ranging from $1.50 to $1.75 
higher. Car material is $1 to $3 higher and more 
active. Some grades of boards have been marked 
up $4 with an average advance of close to $1.50 for 
the whole list. Longleaf timbers sell about $2 
higher. Stocks are more seriously broken than 
usual on an active market and the greatest price 
changes are on the scarcer grades. 








Apply the Tug 
to Your Motor Truck 


A SMALL tug pulls the big 
ocean liner—thousands and 


thousands more tons than it can 
carry. 

Your truck, too, can pull heavier 
loads than it can carry. 

Make the utmost use of your 
motor truck’s power by hauling 
the bulk of your load on a Frue- 
hauf Semi-Trailer. 

A Fruehauf unit trebles your 
truck’s capacity—a 1%4-ton truck 
hauls 4-ton loads; 3%4-ton truck 
10-ton loads, when operated in con- 
nection with a Fruehauf Trailer. 


And the ton-mile cost is lowered 
one-half to two-thirds. 


The annual saving effected by 








Boat Principle 


Fruehauf Trailers is $3,000 to 
$4,000 per unit. 


We'll gladly refer you to lumber 
dealers and logging operators who 
have reduced their transportation 1 
costs more than one-half with 
Fruehauf units. 


Write for our booklet on eff- 
cient transportation of logs and 
lumber. 


Present prices are guaranteed 
against reduction up to Sept. Ist, 1 
1919, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
** The railway, the waterway, the highway, are the 


trinity of transportation and these three are one.’’ 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 








Thousands of yards already re- 
cognize the advantages of these 
Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 

They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—de the job there by machine—send 
hem to the job with the carpenters. 

Saves running to and from big ma- 
chines. Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 
power and speeds production. 


J.D.Wallace & Co. 


1412 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wallace Bench 























In the sections and on the dates indicated the fol- 
lowing f. o. b. prices prevailed : 
Flooring 
Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Aleg- 8as- 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. iss. La. Mo. 
June June = — 
28 21 21 
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cs eee = *48.00 
FG > 41.50 *42.75 
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eee *29.00 *31.00 *30.00 
1x4” EG A ee. | | ee 
cose 961.70 %66.50 
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re B - *51.00 49.25 *47.50 
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« 94500 44.50 _ wvee 
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256" 210) ay. CLs 6:0:8:0:60 . 35. 00 *35.00 36.75 
OE Ee $1.50 *29.50 28.75 . “ve 
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5 *33.25 
No . *28.50 
5Bx4" *38.25 
a 1 *36.00 
2 x 27.75 
% x4” Babetier ‘ oo. *41,00 *48.25 
Se ea « seoe SBaee eure 
ey Winns sssawpns ceoe 96000 aus 
Partition 
1x4” 7 2998 awinine teres *46.00 *45.50 *44.25 
1. RR ane *81.00 .... %80.00 
1x6” Babetier pepeeewae *46.00 *43.50 ’45.75 
Bevel Siding 
1x6” peene seececets cous S600 FEE:00 FER.95 
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Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” a eed i aoaes 45.00 *46.00 *40.50 *43.25 
jewels : 40.00 *44.50 *37.00 *39.25 
= 3 pivcerere. Were 32.00 *30.00 *30.50 *32.75 
NOs. Osi s04,6-06 G06 FORGO cece § sece 
Finish 
Bé&better rough: 
1x6 t D Oe kas0s% covcece GB.00 %47.00 ... sess 
BET eras. caiearv asso soe aol 48.00 S48.00 9 cecs . cose 
1x6" Ro Ory ern - 50.00 *43.00 .... *46.75 
BUN cass6sd ako a wielere. Sid Wc - 54.00 *43.00 .... *46.50 
ae and BU sec eiecnenes --.. *45.00 47.00 *50.50 
ehh Nees oe RRS BG.00 *4T.00 .oss esse 
1% x4 i eae 55.50 .... 50.50 %54.25 
TM ORE BE. 60.28" 6 cece 005s 8 6esee -»» *50.00 
Bdbetter Surfaced: 
Ue asd eeee ae ststeeces ence MOO CERO S070 
DO 6660-99014 5,010 neem coe cove %42.50 48.50 *46.25 
MEST oni ninca! 9/a love's ele eseceles eee *42.50 48.50 *47.50 
= and BO i vacce ces coe sees SEO Gor *50.25 
ere eee «+. *48.00 50.00 *50.50 
1i4x4 Rianne eee ue cocs cove O68.25 940.50 
1% aon ond PORE se ceees sae err 54.25 
oO ,Surfaced: 
iL rr eeahe bee ae *39.50  ... 
IS Wace cree pie. ascatecevoieie'@ ale coos 944.00 
1x5 MU BO 60 605.00:0006 elminne eee %45.00 
Dear sts cca ckeswnes ee ee ate cece ©4000 
ied WOON vic0as asses 11) #45.00 *47.00 
Casing ou hon 
Bébetter: 

OR wn. sivae es cocce cove S40:50 950.25 *50,75 
© BO ooo sicciew es eoee cooe *51.50 *52.50 *52.25 
Boards, $1S or S2S 
No. 1, 22 6.00.12" 600.00 ea dake | wteree 

1x 8”, 14 and 16’ 43.00 *42.25 *35.00 *39.50 
Other Igts.. .... *40.00 *34.75 *36.50 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 45.00 .... *36.00 *35.50 
Other Igts.. .... *43.25 35.50 *37.25 
1x12”, ps — 16’ 46.00  .... 44.75 *43.50 
her lgts.. eee *43.25 44.50 %42.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x6 to De cs svoes BOGS SER00 608 cvs 
Be Gp arasincione 32.00 *31.00 30.00 *31.50 
1x10” rae 82.00 *31.00 32.00 *31.25 
oo le ee 34.00 *34.00 34.00 *35.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
EEG 40 22" occcccs ee ee ee 
ir ee. *23.00 24.00 *24.25 
| ll re ei »» *24.00 24.75 *24.00 
1x12” ene e+. *25.00 26.25 *26.00 
Fencing, sis 
No. 1, 1x4”, f os 86.75 *37.50 
Other igts.. sees #39. 75 35.50 *35.75 
pe ea: | Lil A eeee 641.50 35.25 *37.25 
” Other igts eee "40.75 35.00 *35.75 
No. 2 es lengths) : 
rere © ecce *28.00 27.50 *27.50 
Serer eeee *29.00 29.50 *29.00 
No. 3 (ait "engthis) 
phewse bac eoee *28.00 23.00 *23.00 
1x6” OES ee ° *23.00 23.00 *23.00 
Shiplap 
No: 1, 2: 8", 34 ant 16’ eos. 87.96 988.75 
Other Igts.. .... *40.00 37.00 *36.25 
1x10”, 2 sand HG? ces . aves GOO FOR2S 
her lgts.. .... %40.00 *35.50 *37.00 
No. 2 Go to 30" ): 
SUB” ssccsscees oooe SEDGE SOTe SS0.10 
a x10” emits eee oc coos 981.00 81.00 *31.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
OS is wacets one 25 24.75 *24.25 
THRO” © 6.x0s000s ‘ ‘ 5.50 24.75 *25.50 
Grooved scenes 
No. 1, 2220", 14-and 16? os0 coes .. *41.00 
Other igts... cscs eses - *40.00 
Dimension, SisiE 
No. 1, Bx €", 10" cc e000 33.00 *30.75 33.00 *31.50 
12’....... 32.00 *29.50 30.50 *30.00 
16’....... 33.50 %31.00 32.50 31.25 
18 and 20’ 34.50 *31.00 32.50 *32.25 
OE O20. oss:0-00 30.00 *28.75 28.50 *28.00 
Ee 6-6:6-00-% . 29.00 *27.75 29.00 *27.75 
TO sv ivviens 80.00 *28.75 30.00 *28.75 
18 and 20’ 31.00 *28.75 30.00 *28.25 
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Tusca- ties- Alez- saa- 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
June June June June 
M l 28 21 28 21 
any Dea ers 25 8", 10? 202050. 33.00 *31.00 29.50 29.50 
vate 32.50 *29.75 29.50 #29:25 
_ eee: 32.50 *29.75 30.50 *8050 
H F 18 and 20’ 33.50 *31.00 31.00 *30.50 
ave roun ae RENE 33.50 *31.50 28.50 *28.50 
Te eccncs 33.00 *29.50 29.50 *29.75 
| "Rebboat 33.00 *30.50 31.25 $31.00 
18 and 20’ 34.00 *31.50 31.75 * 
2x12”, 10°....... ..2. *32.75 *31.50 *34.25 
Neeatiade 34.50 *30.75 81.75 *31.00 
,pniichate ‘50 *84.00 33.50 *38.00 
18 and 20° 35.50 *32.75 34.00 *32.25 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’...... . 32.00 *29.50 °29.50 *28.50 
Wi isiuaes 32.00 *28.75 28.00 *27.50 
Boosts estas 32.00 *28.75 30.50 *29.50 
18 and 20’ 33:00 *29.50 31.50 #2950 
2x 6”, 10°....... .-.> *28.50 26.50 25.25 
e 12°2225112 27.00 *26:00 25.50 *25.50 
Sales with I eden 27.00 *27.25 27.50 *27.25 
18 and 20’ 28.00 *28.50 27:50 *25.75 
az 8”, 10°....... 31.00 *28.00 27.75 *28.25 
° 12°2222521 8100 *26.25 27:00 925.25 
Home Builders ete 31.00 *27.50 28.50 *28.25 
18 and 26’ 32:00 *28.50 28.75 *27.50 
2x10”, 10"....... 32.00 $30.00 28.50 $26.50 
It’s the kind of flooring your customers are seeking for their 16”. --:52; 32.00 932.50 28100 229.38 
an F . *30. . 
to : 2x12”, 10°...... fereree < i  Gecws 
new homes and when they see it in stock the sale is half made. eee $2.50 281.00 3025 +3835 
Order a trial car today and let us prove the dependability of No. 8, oxan,, 18 and 26% 33.00 £30.00 39.28 92825 
i Dy ai a iancaweade wear . éuda. baaaiae 
2x4 to 12”. 22222! Lill vse. 19.50 ©1950 
Longleaf Timbers 
and No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & under : 
be 18o ceeeeee sista Se: +++ $29.00 30.25 $27.50 
A Standard for 70 Years. Te viccsecevccetetsens sce SO Sn 
Se stcisdssensarhanes aes. vets Gao gann 
Shortleaf Timbers 
" No. 1 848, 20’ & under: 
Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber BP eeeeeeteeeeees pastor vant? 
Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. mt Oe $3 cs Se eee 
Byrkit Lath 
DOs ccontnnnses sees *26.00 .... *23.00 
SUE OP cn ccccsccceces Lill wees 23.50 24.00 
olt Hardwoo ompany Car Mate 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
ees = + ateees eT ae cena cove 
an Paedes Stee ese A cece 
New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO + ‘muitipies.: 1222001122 Rae 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN we RD 
_ in apeneininictat 28.50 
No. 2, Random ..... even deus.» ee 29.25 *29.75 
: End Car Lining 
e e Car Decking 
Eliminate the Waste  Mawsfectorere of SO Re noe eC eT rr 
, — ' STAR, DPE cesclsacsestis. cane 4ie ee 
in your tying and shipping Car Sills, $48 
ee «ose. wonp Ae 
departments. Bundle more Up to 9”, 84 to 36"... 220 II2l) 38.00 ; 
compactly, use Tles 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart..... jeee «ane QP” aes 
7x8", 9°, No. 18q.E&S... 21:. 5522 30.50 








STAR *“ne'* BUCKLES 
AND WIRE 

Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 

Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., 


can be neatly, economically and per- 
manently tied with wire when you 


*Quotations for week ending June 21, no sales hay- 
ing been reported for the current week. 


Jacksonville, Fia., June 30.—The following prices 
are average f. o. b. mill prices on planing mill sales 
from June 23 to 28, inclusive: 



















i 
use these buckles. For export as ia alittle Bom a pon 
° . eart rift flooring.............+.- . 
well as domestic shipments. Lorre WY Gi 1x4 Csap rift flooring.....-...-.......ccccscees 51.14 
™ Saisie , LL YZ Ly BLIP ty 4 hip fy : 1x6 No. 3 common vift Sooring Leese duacecauned 52.00 
rite today for full particulars. Yi Ye Z Z x etter flat flooring...........seeceeeeees a 
* ° WK KZ La Lay Y Z 1x4 No. 1 common flooring....... - 46.00 
SQ SS NY ~ 1x4 No. 2 common flooring........ -. 29.85 
5 Wy = J j Jy UY 1x4 No. 3 common and cull flooring 19.41 
SON x / Ys b/4x4 B&better flooring -...-...... -+ 60.50 
TE ' en Cp, x tter heart t flooring... eves ee . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. \ Lb: 1x3 B&better sap rift flooring...............+-- 63.66 
1x3 No. 2 common rift flooring. ..............++- 40.00 
1x8 B&better flat flooring. ......cccccccccccsccs 56.08 
TB ING. 1 COUBNEGED TOGUEGs occ ccc ccccccccccssee 52.62 
1x8 No. 2 common flooring. .........-...cecccee 29.43 
oo 1x3 No. 3 common and cull flooring............. 21.00 
Sh Your Farmer Friends How | 33 82 ism ter etiiisaiig 0000 oe 
OW 1x6 No. 38 common and cull flooring............ 20.33 
S M Vy d Lab nye 
to ave one an a or 13/16x3% Bé&better “V”’ ceiling.............++- 50.00 
13/16x3% No. 1 common ik os peeuanneces =< 
and you will soon discover some lumber sales S/aeEn Wbligtien eng ..--<e ee, 
that you didn’t know — It's —_ — you 8/16x8% No. 1 common ceiling.......0..0.20., 38:21 
i i r r r i 9/16x3% No. 2 common ceiling...............- 4 
handle: Altith ane ee ee ee 9/16x314 No. 3 common and cull ceiling....... 17.00 
7/16x8% Bé&better ceiling ..........ccccccesee 31.96 
S © H R k 7/16x3% No. 1 common ceiling.............+.- 29.33 
ombination ay ack, 7/16x3% No. 2 common ceiling..............-. 21.95 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack a 
rain e an oc ac 1x4 B&better partition.............eeeeeeeeeees 51.60 
1x4 No. 1 common partition..........0-+++eree- 49.00 
As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 1x4 No. 2 common partition..........+e+eeeeees 30.00 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- Siding 
prised how many farmers will place orders for the 1x6 B&better novelty siding............se++++- 47.00 
Hardware or complete wagon beds. 1x6 No. 1 common novelty siding...........+-+ 43.00 
1x6 No. 2 common novelty siding......... -. 30.49 
Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 1x6 No. 3 common and cull siding 19.538 
: — No. 1 common bevel siding... 22.00 
No. 1 co ews y 
ALLITH -PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois No. 2 common bevel pe ny - a eae oe ed aS 
‘ * ‘ p ial %x6 B&better square edge siding...........+-+ E 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. $x 6 No 1 prone then o square edge siding... 23.11 
1%4x6 No. 2 common square edge siding........ 20.35 












































Hoist Lowering Unit Package at Planing Mill, Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Some Users of the P. & H. System 
for Conveying Lumber 


Andersen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Carpenter O’Brien Lumber Co., Eastport, 
Fla. 


C & O Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore. 
Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks, Ark. 
Grant Timber & Mfg. Co., Selma, La. 
Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La. 


Hammond Lumber Co., one at Astoria 
and one at Mill City, Ore. 


Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Tex. 
Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La. 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Sumrall, Miss. 
Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 









Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co., Graysonia, Ark. 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Haslam, Tex. 


Prince Rupert Lumber Co., Prince Ru- 
pert, B.C. 


Rucker Brothers, Hartford, Wash. 
St. Bernard Cypress Co., Ltd., Arabi, La. 
John Schroeder Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Madera Co., Ltd., Pearson, Chik, 
Mex. 


Tremont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La. 


West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., 
St. Andrews, Fla. 


F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, 
La. 


E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Wash. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ap Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 


ork. urgh, Pa. 

704 vig on Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock, Block, 
ing, Philadelphia. : hicago, Ill. 

926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Produc- 
tion’"’"—a manual every manufacturer 
should have, explains the P & H Lum- 
ber Handling Monorail Systems. Ask 
for a copy on your letter head. 


cranes -hoists- 


monorail systems 
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Roofers 
1x6 No. 1 common roofers ........ Ror rcrre rs. 38.00 
1x6 No. 2 common roofers ....ccccccccccscess - 30.75 
1x6 No. 3 COMMON roofers .....-cccsccccceces - 24.00 
1x8-No. 2 common roofers .....ccccccccccccece 28.00 
1x8 No. 3 common roofers .....ccceccccccccece 24.95 
1x10 No. 3 common roofers ........ssecees voce anne 
Boards 
TS BOLO FONG eons vane ccccas ees beceescceses 52.00 
1X 6 BEPStter DAG. cc cccccvrccvcccvve etree rr. 45.00 
1x 8 B&better D4S...... Peer ret sonvescees ose Oheae 
TEIO TAC OCOr DEB. cc cccccveccesces eeteseneces 49.00 
1x12 B&better D4S.......... naweeee ee 54.10 
1x12 B&better rough........... 50.00 


/4” B&better KD rips... 
6/4” B&better KD rips. 
1x 4 No. 1 common D4S8. 
. 1 common D4S.... 
1x 8 No. 1 common oe. _ 
1x10 No. 1 common D4S....... 
1x10 No. 1 common and better, rough. 
. 1 common D4S 
1x 3 No. 2 common D2S 


i) 
~~ 
Ss 
o 


a 
Ss 
2 
— 


1x 5 No. 2 common D4S, . 
Ix 6 NO. 2 COMMON, DIB. oc cccccccccccenecdccces 31.29 
ix 8 No. 2 common D4B....c00e0 ecoccee sokees 31.51 
Ix 8 No. 2 COMMON SHDIAD 6 csc ce codecccccecee - 32.00 
1% 8 NO. 2 COMMON TOUSA...ccscvccccvcssconses - 32.00 
1x10 No. 2 Common B46... .csccvcccvcece reer - 31.86 
1x10 No. 2 common shiplap...........06. neKwdens 32.00 
1x10 No. 2 Common rough.......cccccece mae cones 32.00 
1x12 No. 2 common S4S......... (ire Venhuseeuay 33.92 
ix 8 to 12 No. 2 COMMON BAB... .ccccccscccvsccees 30.00 
5/4x6 to 12 No. 2 common, rough.....cscccccces 29.75 
6/4x6 to 12 No. 2 common, rough......ccccccece 20.75 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4x6 and wider No. 2 common and 
DOCLE? L/D, TOURD s 6.000sc0c0008 Vivreneeennes 31.00 
TZE_ NO) 8 COMMON DIB iccccscccsccvesesvecsccee 22.50 
3x .4 DO, 8 COMMON. TOUR. 00:6.c00bceverccecesece 21.00 
226 NO. S COMMON Fo pli ivc600:0 00000000 cvcens coe BueGO 
Ae SO; © COMMON. LIED: 6:0:0:000.6-000ne cee creceee - 26.00 
1% BS NO. S COMMON SAIDIAD..c ccccccccccsscocecse 26.50 
1X BS P60. SB COMMON TOUS: oc ccccvovcesscccesees 23.00 
THEO DIO. F COMMBON TIN Gin 6.0-0:006.0cc0ccesececceve 26.00 
2510 TNO.. B COMMIMON ERIDIAD. vcccescccccivcvccvs 26.50 
2500 WO...3: COMMON TOUR se ociccsc.ccsicccsosecccns 24.00 
Ix 4 and Up NO. J COMMON B26... ccccosccccsce 23.40 
1x 8 No. 3 common and cull shiplap........... 21.00 
221 and Up, 12’ Bnd Gp, DriIMe, o..6cccccscccsns 47.85 
Boards, grade box and better, rough.......... 26.00 
Dill FUN. SPOON DOATAG. << cscccccvcccsececs Seares 19.00 
Shingles 
SEIS NO. 1 CYDPESS SRINBIOS 6 ioccciccccccccenese 6.50 
5X18 NO. 2 CYDTESS BAINTIOB... 0. rocccccccceccece 4.66 
5x18 prime cypress shingles.......cccccseccece 4.50 
INO, & CYDIGRS. BRINGIO‘, 6.0.¢:06:0.00ccccccves tisesoes ene 
4x18 No. 1 heart pine shingles..........eeeeees 4.75 
4x16: NNO. 1 DING SRINBIOB. occ ccccccvdccces weuwue 4.50 
4x18 No. 2 pine shingles.........seee- KeeRakces 2.84 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 yellow pine K/D lath. vc.cccccececcess 4.53 
4° WO, 1 SERMERTS STOO MER. cc cccccccccscsces 4.27 
Oe Pe Uh. nes- ctu eee Pacesces ewes ry 2.00 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 2.—Red cedar clears at $5.76 repre- 
sented an advance of 5 cents this week over last 
week and stars at $5.22 represented a decline of 5 
cents, Chicago basis. White cedars remain: Extras, 
$5.15; standards, $4.25, and sound butts, $3.25, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath are scarce and becoming higher 
in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 30.—Retail yard demand 
is active and is taking up the transit car offerings 
as they come, while there is practically nothing on 
hand at transfer points to help out the situation. 
Prices show more strength again and the trade is 
getting used to the idea of high shingles. Little 
recession in present prices is expected. 


Seattle, Wash., June 28.—Red cedar shingle prices 
continue strong, with clears at $4.60 and extra *A* 
at $4.40. Six weeks ago there was a dollar spread: 
between the two grades, and there is now a good 
demand in the Southwest, where stars are used 
principally. Crop prospects in that district are 
maturing, and with a good harvest in view farmers 
are beginning to buy building material. A few days 
ago clears sold as loW as $4, under repeated attempts 
to beat prices down. Then the market steadied and 
prices advanced, The demand never ceased. There 
is no question that red cedar shingles are in the 
roofing game to stay. The market is strong. Rite 
Grade inspected stock, clears, $4.75; stars, from $4.45 
to $4.50. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Predictions last week 
that the shingle market had about reached a settled 
basis have not been borne out so far. Stars are 
now quoted at the top price, $4.30, and clears have 
advanced again to $4.60 and $4.70. With the mills 
about to shut down and logs scarce the demand is 
apparently increased. Dealers have been warned 
that cars are harder to get. Some mills are taking 
orders at price at time of shipment. Siding also is 
on that basis. There is very little siding available, 
even in mixed car lots, and quotations range from 
$36 to $40 for 6-inch clear with the latter figure 
nearer the real market. Lath continue exceedingly 
scarce in pine and fir, but still fair supplies of 
cypress No. 2 are on hand. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 30.—The prices of shingles in 
this market have advanced to $4.75 for clears and 
$3.50 for stars, Pacific coast base. There is a fair 
amount of business being placed. 


New Orleans, La., June 30.—Good dry No. 1 lath 
are scarcely to be had except with mixed orders that 
suit mill stocks, but No. 2 can be had more freely 
as mills have larger stocks of that grade. Shingles 
are very scarce, for at present prices it does not pay 
the mills to sell lumber in that form, as slabs suit- 
able for No. 1 shingles are very scarce. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., July 1.—The stiffness in the shingle 
market is due to a considerable extent to the strike 
in Vancouver, which has shut off the supply consid- 
erably. The report is that the strike has cut-off all 
production and may affect the trade for some time. 
The Washington red cedar market is strong, with 
little difference being shown between one grade of 
shingles and another, since all shingles are about as 
difficult to find as ever. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 30.—Strength in- 
creases in both demand and prices. Dealers report 
carload shipments from the Coast being snapped up 
at a surprising rate. Supplies have been decreasing 
and buyers are paying a further increase in price 
without complaint, as indications are of further 
advances in quotations before the mills resume oper- 
ations. During last week an advance of 15 cents 
was reported on 16-inch shingles. 





Baltimore, Md., June 30.—A considerable distribu- 
tion of shingles is assured by the recent launching 
of a large number of construction projects a consid- 
erable number of which call for the use of shingles. 
Quotations are likely to move upward because the 
mills have not yet caught up on the demand, and 
there are only moderate offerings. There is every 
prospect of an advance in lath quotations, since 
demand is increasing and the mills are behind on 
this business. Every indication points to a brisk 
demand for shingles and lath. 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—Shingles and lath are both 
very firm because of scarcity. The 1%-inch lath sell 
at $5.50; 14%4-inch at $5 to $5.25, tho some ask $5.50. 
White cedars have benefited by the advance on reds, 
All reds are quoted above $6, while whites, extras, 
sell at $5.75 to $6; clears, $5.25 to $5.50. Clapboards, 
in slight demand and scarce, remain firm at, 4-foot 
extras, $60; clears, $58. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2.—The market for cedar 
shingles continues active and quotations are best 
described as nominal, the market being wholly in 
the hands of sellers. The recent advance of prices 
seems to have taken some of the breath out of buy- 
ers, who have been giving more patronage to the 
cypress and pine sections of the market, only to 
force advances there, without having other than a 
quieting effect on cedar activities but no drop in 
quotations. There has been a heavy demand for No. 
2 lath, which sell up to 20 and 25 cents above last 
week’s figures. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 


1,306,249. Dubbing machine. Dan I. Cobb and 
William W. Moore, Orange, Tex. 

1,306,252. Housing machine for 
Alfred B. Dauger, Sacramento, Calif. 





woodworking. 


1,306,324. Logging engine. Bert C. Ball, Portland, 
re. 

1,306,802. Timber hook. Andrew M. Clough, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

1,306,869. Bark rossing machine. Jewell W. Van- 


derveer and William L. Lynch, Liverpool, N. Y. 
Sawing machine. Charles A. Moore, 


Kinney, Minn 

1,307,499. Contour lathe. Edward J. Kerns, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

1,307,699. Spar forming machine. Sebastian Ply- 
male, Portland, Ore. 

1,307, 714. Wood sawing and splitting machine. 


Leland M. Van Slyke, Chewelah, Wash. 
1,307,887. Timber tongs. James J. Verrette and 
Alexander W. White, Odanah, Wis. 


—“OoO—nrrnaoaeeeaeee 


THE “UNCOOKED GREENS” 


He was a genus scissorbill, and he worked in a 
lumber camp in the good old commonwealth of 
Arkansaw. The work was hard and the grub was 
poor, but Bill stuck to it. In due time pay day 
arrived and, like a good lumberjack, he decided 
to go to the city and blow his stake. 

Arriving in the metropolis he at once proceeded 
to inhale all the joys which his money could pur- 
chase, and went straightway to the leading res- 
taurant to dine. 

The waiter brought him everything that was on 
the bill of fare, including some fresh and crisp 
celery. Bill ate everything else in sight, but looked 
with disdainful eyes at the*celery and refused to 
taste it. 

After several days of city life Bill was broke, 
and so he rode the rods back to the lumber camp 
whence he had come. The boys were glad to see 
him and they plied him with eager questions re- 
garding his visit to the city. 

‘Did youall have a good time?’’ they inquired. 

‘*T shore had a good time,’’ replied Bill, ‘‘and 
I eats at the swellest hash house in town.’’ 

“Do tell now!’’ they exclaimed, ‘‘and how was 
the grub?’?’ 

‘Tt shore wor fine,’’ replied Bill, ‘‘all e’cept the 
greens, which they serves raw. Dawgone a place 
where they e’specks a man to eat raw greens, I 
likes my greens biled in grease, with plenty of 
bacon rind mixed in.’’ 

Moral: Sometimes the menu at the Fitz-Carlton 
does not satisfy at all, at all—ConTRIBUTED. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 


75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

—_— words of ordinary length make one | 

ne. Count in signature, ’ 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Gooey except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No ' 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not . 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
In retail lumber ottice in growing city of 100,000, in Michi- 





gan. Must be accurate and speedy with sufficient knowledge 

of lumber and mill work to copy orders intelligently. State 

experience and salary expected. Will pay good salary to 

competent young = 
Address 


WANTED—BUYER & INSPECTOR 
of oak and hardwood bending stock. Prefer man also with 
some experience running dimension mill, but will consider 
any good, ambitious, energetic hardwood man capable of 
producing results in Ohio, Michigan or possibly southern 
territory if desired. Splendid opening for right man. 
Apply in own handwriting, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. Address promptly. 
“FR, 115,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
By a Wholesale Yellow Pine Company located in St. Louis, 
Excellent opportunity for a capable man. In your reply 
give age, experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “F. 120,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A BUYER OF EXPORT LUMBER 
Southern pine and hardwoods to live in south for export 
concern. Give experience and reference. 

Address “N. ’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Man of highest qualifications and experience to take entire 
charge of our logging operations and railroad for large 
southern yellow pine mill, Must be familiar with steam 
loaders and skidder work; good organizer of labor, well 
recommended, of good habits and able to get results. Send 
references. State age and salary expected in your reply. 
Address “A. 2,". care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE YARD MANAGER 
For yard near Tulsa, Oklahoma. Must not be over 35 years 
old. Will consider only men of good habits, who have made 
good in actual charge of a retail yard. Salary $200.00 per 
month. 
Address 


. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















“F, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard, to keep books, assist in 
selling, unloading of cars, etc.; must be a good mixer and 
hustler. Salary $85.00 to right man. References required 
in first letter. LOCK BOX 516, Covington, Ind. 


WANTED—YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN 
To bill for sash and door factory from plans and all kinds 
of mill work. Salary $150 to $200 per month. Wire or 
write your qualifications to ROOM 602, Texas State Bank 
Building, or Box 1254, Fort Worth, Tex. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BOOKKEEPER 
For retail lumber yard, planing mill, sash and door fac- 


tory. 
en “BE. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO ASSIST 
In estimating and general office work. Central States man 
who will make this his home preferred. 
THE FALLS LUMBER CO. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 
In Sash, Frame and interior finish mill connected with re- 
tail lumber yard in growing city in Michigan. Must have 
sufficient knowledge of millwork to check out intelligently. 
State past experienc e and salary expected. 
op 




















Address 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 
SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
We require a first class estimator familiar with stock and 


special work. State age, 
expected in first letter. 
Address re. 


experience, references, and salary 
Married man preferred. 
126,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Planing mill foreman at = _ Minnesota. Berlin fast 
feed planer, also resaw. 
214 PALLADIO BLDG., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood inspector. A competent inspector of proven abil- 
ity can obtain a permanent position with one of the largest 








northern manufacturers. Desirable location. Best of 
schools. Pleasant surroundings, located at livest city in 
Central Wisconsin. State experience, salary and earliest 


possible date can EE" 


Address . 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTiS SYEGaEAPaaE 
In down-town office. One with lumber experience preferred. 
State experience and salary wanted. 
Address . 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 








COMBINATION ESTIMATOR AND S. 
Wanted for large millwork manufacturing plant. 


Excellent 
opportunity for right man. State experience. 
Address “B. 122," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTORS 
By old established hardwood concern lecated in Northern 
Mississippi. Healthful location in town of 2,000. Good 
schools and churches. Married men preferred. Shipments 
are practically all export. Give references and salary 
wanted in first letter 
Address 





. 123,’" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—INVOICE CLERK AND 
Stenographer in wholesale lumber office. This 
a stepping stone to a position as ——. —- 
did aetna | for an ambitious young m 

RUSSBLL J. MATTHIAS co., "Chicago, m1. 


WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and hardw manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 
and —_ wanted. 
ress 


sition is 
a splen- 





‘BR. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2 stpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN Lu BERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For lumber and tie operation in small pine in mountains of 
middle west. Three hundred thousand to four hundred 
thousand ties yearly, and about ten million feet logs. Log- 
ging with horses entirely now, but want man familiar with 
trucks or tractors. Must have road engineering knowl 
as well as knowledge handling sufficient number men for 
above production. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected in first letter. 

Address “BE. 147,”" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND 
All around retail lumberman. Planing mill exp. and execu- 
tive ability. Unusual opportunity. 

Address “B®. 149," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY AN ILLINOIS LINE YARD 
Lumber Company, a yard manager and an assistant yard 
manager, yards located in small towns doing business with 
farmer trade. Address in own handwriting, stating experi- 
ence, qualifications and salary desired and giving references 
in first letter. ‘‘H. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WILL PAY TOP WAGES 
For high class green grader for double band mill manufac- 
turing West Virginia hardwoods. 
dress “EB. 135,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements at 
buildings, billing into mill and detailing. State age and 
experience. High grade mill. Address 
HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED—MAN AS DOGGER 
On carriage who has had some experience in operating 
steam set works. Steady employment and good wages. 
ddress J. T. WYLIE CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
In good yard in western South Dakota. Good salary and 
epnmeanitg for advancement to capable man. State ex- 
perience, references, salary expected and how soon you 
could come, in first letter. 
Address ““‘W. 41," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Logging superintendent, familiar with hardwood and hem- 
lock logging operations in northern part of the lower 
peninsula. No others need apply. 
dress “WwW. 5,”’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT MANAGER 


In large yard in western South Dakota. Must be good sales- 
man, have pleasing personality and ability and ambition to 
advance. An exceptional opening for capable man who is 
not afraid of hard work where same will be appreciated and 
rewarded. In first letter state full particulars, experience, 
references, how soon you could come and salary asked. 
dress “T, 31,"° care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
State experience and setioonees. We have several positions 
to offer and want pt Ss 
Address “A, 110," care American Lumberman. 



































WANTED—AT ONCE SUPERVISING 
Millwright to take charge of installation of planing mil 
machinery and overhauling band mill, also two or three 


good millwrights. Mill located in city. 
tion. Wire application a giving age, 
erences and salary expected. 

CASE-FOWLER LUMBER COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Experienced band saw filer for 4-inch band resaw work, 
ae stating experience, references and salary wanted, 

105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SINGLE BAND MILL 
in New Mexico, assistant sawyer thoroughiy familiar with 
left hand single band mill using machine riggers and 
rapid carriage. Steady work as assistant sawyer and 
prospect of becoming head sawyer. Address, stating expe- 
rience and salary wanted. ‘‘F. 114,’’ care American Lum- 
berman. 


Good healthy loca- 
experience, ref- 











WANTED—DRUM MAN 
For Clyde skidder. Must be capable of keeping up the 
machine. 
Address 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SASH MAKER 
HARTWICK-WOODFIELD COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


WANTED—AN OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Man capable of repairing and taking care of belts. 
J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


WANTED—TWO GOOD SETTERS 
For Steam Set-works. Must be able to make accurate cal- 
culations and cut uniform lumber. 
Reply DRAWER D, Conway, 8. C. 


WANTED—AT ONCE EXPERIENCED 


Saw mill engineer, state whether married or single, age 
and experience and name former employers 
“MENOMINEE BAY SHO LUMBER CO., 

Soperton, Wis.’ 


“F, 116,"’ care American Lumberman. 
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SUPER-SALESMAN 


Young man 25 to 35 years of age. ‘To sell lumber to the 
industrial trade thruout the United States, not by the drudg- 
ery of traveling on the road, but by correspondence. Must 
have good knowledge of lumber grades and be able to write 
a letter with a punch to it. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious man, Only one of superior ability can handle the 
work. Call if possible. If you write, give full particulars, 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 


WANT—SALARIED REPRESENTATIVE 
With acquaintance in Nebraska. Good knowledge of lum- 
ber business. Good or and hustler. 
Address “F. 108," care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
ress “QG. 105,"’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell lumber to the industrial trade in the Chicago district. 
We want a high grade salesman, Opportunity is an excel- 
lent one. Call if pooee. If you write, give full particu- 
lars. USSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


rea tet 


, nly 





YOUNG ENGINEER OFFICER 
Just returned from France wishes position as land man. 
Long experience as cruiser engineer, making land surveys, 
maps, tax adjustments, selling and buying. Would like to 
look after large holdings. Very best of references. 
BOX 271, Dodson, La. 
EXPERIENCED GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Nine years’ experience. Wants situation, bookkeeper, sell- 
FE by a shipping, eee se checking a 
8, scaling logs and lumber, purchasing agent supplies. 
Married, not afraid of work. Best of refecenves, ” 
Address “F. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MILL-WORK & LUMBERMAN 
Open for engagement. Can handle all branches of the busi- 


ness. 
Address 








“F, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN, AGE 40 
Wants situation with wholesaler or manufacturer handling 
sales and accounts. Sixteen years’ experience. tried, 
Address “PB, 138,’ care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation, 28 years’ experience. Age 56. Capable 
and a hustler. Am strong and healthy. 

Address “FE. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION BY LUMBERMAN 
Buying hardwoods in the south on commission or salary. 

Can gE some good contracts now. 
ddress “B. 110,"’ care American Lumberman. 
MANAGER OPEN JULY 1ST. 


Thorough knowledge of logging and manufacture. Can get 
results at lowest cost, 


Address “BH. 112,"° care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER OR SELLING REPRESENTATIVE 
Eight years’ experience sawmill, planing mill and sales de- 
partment. Two years’ experience traveling. Good refer- 
ences. Honorable discharge U. S. A. 

Address “Ki. 144," care American Lumberman, 




















DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the “*Wanted-Bmploy- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYING ACCOUNT 
(You may fix remuneration) 


Practical Lumberman of wide experience, conversant with 
logging. sawing and grading, wishes to establish relations 
with New York export house or  f large wood-using indus- 

here or abroad for purpose 0: faing lumber on com- 
mission or salary basis. 

Will save big money to manufacturing concerns using 
special lines of lumber or lumber products in their business. 

Am thoroughly familiar with every lumber producing 
section of this country, also Canada, Please write ow el 
if you wish to unload responsibility and these quallfica ons 
appeal to you. 

igh class references furnished. 


Address “SPOKANB,”’ care American Lumberman. 





SASH, DOOR & LUMBERMAN 
Of wide experience is open for a selling and service position, 
where a thorough knowledge of the game from production 
to sales, together with progressiveness, is essential. 
Have the ability to earn a 1919 salary and want it. 
Address “F, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION 
With reliable yellow pine or fir manufacturer or wholesale 
concern selling in and around Milwaukee. ‘Twelve years’ 
retail experience, executive ability, 32 years of age, sober, 
highest references, 
dress “F, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WILL MAKE CHANGE 
Thoroughly competent yard manager will consider a change. 
Capable of handling a good size proposition. Ten years’ 
experience in yard management. an qualify as to char- 
acter and ability. 
ddress “*F. 109,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

Thorough knowledge in lumber trade, export and domestic, 
thirty-three years old, thirteen years’ experience, softwoods 
and hardwoods, familiar with the manufacturing and ship- 
ing conditions. Would act as supervisor of shipping or 
nspector in Canada for American concerns. resi 
GEARGES N. ASSELIN, Postal Station ‘‘A,’’ 571 St. James 
Street, Montreal, Canada, 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
Timekeeper desires position. Honorably discharged from 
the army. Married. Prefers school town, Salary desired 
$125.00. Address BOX 625, Bogalusa, La. 


EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Poy general office man: 89 years old, married. 


Address 

















Salary 


“RF. 100,"’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
Millwork superintendent. Can do all billing and detailing. 
Thirty years’ experience. 
Address “E. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 


Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALD DBE- 
PARTMENT. 





LIEUTENANT JUST RETURNED FROM OVERSEAS 
Wants job operating one or more circulat mills. Good ex- 
ecutive, sawyer, millwright and understands logging. 
Strictly sober and chuck full of days’ work. 

Address “‘B. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER BUYER 
For line retail yards. Ten years’ experience sawmill, plan- 
ing mill, grader, and salesman. Well acquainted with west- 
ern and southern products. Good references. Recently dis- 
charged U. S. A 


Address “FB, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right-hand mill. Hard- and softwood. Address 
“BAND SAWYER,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR SALESMAN AND 
All around office man. Fifteen years’ experience manufac- 
turing sash, doors and interior millwork. 

Address “F, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


i YOUNG MAN SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Eleven years’ experience as salesman, 
estimator and order clerk, Will travel any territory. Best 
references. Address ‘‘F. 122,’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
In retail lumber yard. Experienced in yard and office. Can 
come at once. 


Address 














“F, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 
LOGGING SUPT. WANTS POSITION 
With large concern. West of Miss. River preferred, 


Address “FR, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND BILLER 
For general millwork, bank, store and office fixtures, wants 
position with Al firm. 20 years’ experience and best refer- 
ences. Samples of work furnished on request. 
Address “F, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,’ as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 














WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard anywhere in the U. S. A. Am manager 
now and have been for the past ten years. I was reared 
in a retail yard. Age 31. can get results. Salary and 
commission preferred. Seven years with one concern, three 
years with apy | concern, Can stay where I am, but 
prefer to make a change. 
Address “EK, 100,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in Southern Oklahoma or Texas. 
Ten years’ experience with farm and town trade; A-1 refer- 
ences; only town with good schools and churches will be 
considered. In answer give town and salary with all other 
particulars. 
ddress “H. 101," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPT. 
Of medium or large size lumber manufacturing plant, Forty 
years old, 24 years’ experience, 14 in western pine and last 
10 in Coast Fir. Have had actual experience in all de- 
partments, including logging and sales, Thoroughly un- 
derstand handling labor and have the executive ability to 
organize and get the best results. Desire to communicate 
with any company going to start a new operation or any 
concern whose operation is not going sat: sfactory. Can 








PLANING MILL SUPT., 
Would like to hear from concerns wanting high class man 
to operate planing mill, Want position where good serv- 
ices would appreciated, competent to produce best of 
results under modern methods. 
Address “D. 100,"’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL LOG BUYER 
And pou office man wants situation, 10 years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling domestic logs. 
Address “PD, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Wants position. Band or circular, left or right-hand rig. 
Address LOCK BOX 433, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Assistant Manager, or Auditor for yellow ine lumber mill 
or line of yards; twenty-two years’ experience. Six years 
as Soe. Best of references; strictly sober. 

ddress ““C, 141,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A LARGER OPPORTUNITY 
Now general manager of southern yellow pine plant. 
Can qualify for position requiring years of experience in 
southern pine from stump to car. Plant and logging 
equipment must be in first class condition. 
Address *“D, 126,’° care American Lumberman. 


A HIGHLY RECOMMENDED AND 
Well qualified accountant with long practical experience as 
manager of saw mill and wholesale lumber offices, desires 
to change and become permanently connected with first 
class firm, Address ‘‘T, 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 




















WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman, We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you do not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are re 
ceived by us. Now is the time, send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 





PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Of many years’ experience representing manufacturer and 
wholesaling, yellow pine and hardwoods, wants position, 
salesman or manager. Thoroughly competent every detail, 
buying and selling, either branch. Have established yard 
and fadustrial trade and can produce profitable results. 
Chicago territory preferred. 
Address “©, 127,’" care American Lumberman. 


HIGH-CLASS LUMBERMAN 
Of unquestionable integrity, considered an expert on grades, 
manufacture, market conditions and knowledge of source 
of production in Northern and Southern hardwoods, desires 
position as United States representative for a high-class ex- 
porter or purchasing agent for an automobile manufacturer. 
Address “OC, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











WANTED—LUMBER & SHINGLES 

Came North three years ago, handling lumber on commis- 
sion basis ever since and successfully, calling principally on 
Furniture Factories and Planing Mills in Indiana. Sell for 
good Mills, but handicapped account compelled to continu- 
ally dig for stocks, and want connect with couple good Mills 
who will send me regularly (not spasmodically, but regu- 
larly) stock-sheet with mill prices, Gum and Cypress mostly. 
This would enable me to devote more time to actual selling. 
Will not work on salary, only commission basis with concern 
who will try to ie ey with me same as though I was 
working on salary. pay all my own expenses. Write me 
in detail promptly. 


Address “WF, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TO CONTRACT. 


For 400 M’, 5/4, 200 M’ 4/4, Log Run Quartered Red Oak. 
Contract to be completed by the end of 1920. Liberal ad- 
vance to be made each month or twice a month as the lum- 
ber is put on sticks. If interested name prices and how 
much you can furnish in first letter. 

Address “RF, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TO BUY 
120 Cars Box Shooks, Northern or Western. 
Address “FR, 121,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STRAIGHT CARS 4’ LATH 
No. 2 Spruce. Nos. 1 and 2 Yellow Pine. No. 3 Mixed 
Pine. Also 3-4-6” Softwood crating and 2x4s-9 & 10’ No. 1 
and No. 2, COVEY-DURHAM COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS , 

500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9 

and up long, Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, 0. 











furnish the very best of references and would c¢ any 
location in the Pacific Northwest or any of the Southwest- 
ern states. 

Address “DP. 119,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER. 

An experienced hardwood lumberman familiar with all 
branches of the business, acquainted with the mills in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, desires to 
open an office and represent good concern as buyer. Refer- 
ences, 

Address 





“D. 131,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LEFT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position. Experienced in hardwoods, Spruce and 
Hemlock. Best of reference. 
Address HARRISON SHAW, Meyersdale, Pa. 











WANTED—TEN CARS CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
144x144x26” 5 cars 15x64, 91” 10 cars white and red oak 
oil staves, A. & H. GATES, Chicago, Ii. 


WANTED—ONE OR MORE CARLOADS 
2” 1st and 2nds Plain Sap Gum. Give particulars as to qual- 
ity, width, length and dryness and quote price f. 0. b. Buf- 
falo. G, ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANTS SUPPLIED 


Want employment, want employees, want anything? of 
course you do; everybody wants something. Advertise in 
the WANTED DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 





———s 





